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of this cuſtom, I take the liberty of pre- 


fixing your Lordſbip's name to a vo- 


lume of the WG uu, that I may fignify | 


to the public by whoſe bounty it has 
been ornamented. 


B r your Lordſhip is not the only 
one of, your family, to- whom the 
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278 is uſual in churches, ven an 
- organ, an altar- piece, or ſome other 
valuable ornament is given by the 
bounty of any particular perſon, to 
| ſet forth in very conſpicuous characters 
the name of the benefactor. In imitation 
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with great pleaſure. that 1 embrace this 


5 occaſion of making my acknowledg- 
ments to the Ear or Conke, ag it 


gives" ine an oppbriuniity at the ſame 

une at confeſſingmy oa . 
1 Bolz. 5 

1 wiLt not offend your Lord hip 

with the common flattery of dedica- 

tibns, having always obſerved that praiſe! | 
is leaft pleaſing, wh here it is moſt due: 

a <onſideration-that obliges * me o ad 
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Y o promote the circulation o 
; the ſmall vo. by Imit- ö 
ing their pan der to no more chan fix, | 
it was thought adviſcable to put a wp. 


to the paper of the Wo n p, at a 
time when the dem and for it greatly 
exceeded my expectation, and while it 
was the "only "falkiSriable vehicle, in 


| which men of rank and genius choſe 5 
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| D E D I CATION. 
Ic. __To._extend this circulation for 
I confeſs myſelf a very ſetf-intereſted 
perſon) I have ſeparately addreſſed the 
firſt five volumes to thoſe of my cor- 
. pondents hoſe pieces are the moſt 
numerous, and whoſe names and cha- 
raters do me the greateſt -bonour. It 
will not therefore, J .hope, diſpleaſe 


you, if among theſe favourite names 


you happen to diſcover your own ; it 
being impoſſible for me to ſay any | 
thing more to the advantage of this 
| work, than that many of the eſſays 
indie were nen Mer. Perus. 


Tom, SIR, why — 
de mel ablget. | 
and Audient 
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* "the Ty of thoſe. whom I am 

4 proud o call my aſſiſtants in this 
Work, and to the principal of whom, 
as far as they are. come to my Know- 
"ledge, 1 have dedicated. the former vo- 
lumes of it, to have omitted you, my 
beſt and fincereſt friend, would have | 
been ſtranmge and unpardonable. It 
would have been ſtrange, as you are 
ſenſible how high a regard I have al- 
ways paid to whatever came from your 
hand, and uppardonable, 38 I am con- 
vinced you never ſat down to write me | 
a paper but from motives of pure love. 
A4 and 
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DEDICATION. | 
2 vo, your e that I have 


the 1 1 e * to hope | 
for, ariſes from the oonjunction of ma- 
ny higher names than yours, Which 1 
have had the hongur te aſſosinte with. 
me in this favour d undertaking. And 
bere I feel my vanity; druggliag t get | 
8 . looſe, and indulge itſelf in- the leaſing 
= theme. The name of FIT 2A DA 1 
1 : ſhall be carried down to lateſt poſte- : 
| rity with thoſe of his age, the moſt ad- 
mired. for their. genius, kheir Earning, 
Z their wit and humour.” But I check my- 1 
ſelf. II dare hot engage in the taſk of [+ 
Drag what of} 10 be ſaid on this 1 
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Na Shs! __ 
CANE con. four paſs e con- 
pany, Withaut- hearing it — 2 
> , ſertedsthat the, preſent generation of ſer 
bants in this;country are the proudelt, ,and.the 
lazieſt, the maſt profligate, , in(olent,. and extra- 
vagent ſet of mortals anywhere, v0 be found, on 
the face of the globe: to which indiſputable truth 
1 always readily give my aſſent, with hut ↄne 
»Aingle exception, ee en ee 
d ladies.) Now, though by this excegrion I 
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= .-hayc.incurred the, cOmtEmPRLOuS; T oh many 
= .,2-wiſe face, and the indignant frawns.of man - 
pretty ne, yet I ſhall here venture tq ſhew;.. that 
the pride: and lazineſs of gur ſervants,, 
- when th ir peofigacy, iaſalence, , and extrava- 


gance muſt unauoidably proceed, axe entirely 
wing, not only to our eFample,/chut to qur.cul- 
*:8iyatiqn, -and:arc\but, che natural produ- ions 
abe mas | ions in ougſelves-. 1 AY 
I the, belt place. then, pride has put it into gur 
bends, that it mathe parable 19 bait! e on 
by 
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by gentlemen and ladies; and all, who are reall 
ſuch by birth or education, having W 
of the ſame pride, however neceſſitous, to ſubmit 
to any ſervitude, however eaſy, we are obliged to 
take the loweſt of the! people, and convert them 
by dur own ingenuity into the g 5 
verthink proper ſhould attend u 
« very footmen are ad with gold 
with bags, toupees, and ruffles: the valet de 
chambre cannot — — his maber. 


a here pullef c hal 
r hs 88 e them to be part, and 
not the leaſt genteel part of the company. \Thei 
diverſions too are no leſs polite than their 
rance; in te conte) they are ſportſmen: in 
toben they frequent plays, © operas," and — 
undd at home have their routs and their gami ng- 
bee 0 (13,4 elne. F. 
aeg left cus evalting” our ſeryants'to-an equa- 
Aue een ourſelves ſhould not fu aug- 
| their pride; and deſtroy a ſuberdination, 
. effectunlly to com— 
piete the work; which js, — 


ir meanne Werden im ination of their 
| rde har, e green frook, 
the — — © a, 
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* ing ebaebes, or in running before them, in br- 
e der to convince their domeſtics hewy greatly — 
nit are inferior ts them in*the'exetutionofithe 
to honourable offices; Sinee then w malt uſe of 
m ſo much art to corrupt our ſerVants, have we E- 
zes ſon to be angry with! theit concurrence? Since 
ur ve take" ib much pains to inform them of cheir 


er, | ſuperiority,” and our Weaktieſs,/ can weibefur- 
de priſed that they deſpiſe us; or de diſpleaſed with 
er, their — — z , s 
to As the pride of ſervants thus proceed from 
by the pride, 0 does their lazineſs: from the lan. 
eat neſs of their maſters: and indeed, if theres 
tre any characteriſtie peculiar to the Foung pebhle ef | 
air faſhion vf the preſent age, it is their lazineld; or 
nd an extreme unwillingnefs to attend to anything 


— leaſt or di | 
tude; without any degree of whieh-ithey- would 
ain enjoy all the — 2 life, in contradicti- 
on to the be diſpoſitions: of providence, and the na- 
tre of things. They would have great {eſtates - 
without any management, great expences without 
— accounts, and great families without -an 
diſcipline or *ceconomy : in {hortz they 
only to be inhabitants of Lubbe lend, where, 

= the child's geography informs us, mer lie up- 
on their 2 nden mouths open, und it 

= rains fat pigs ready roaſted. From this princ- 
ple, when the pride they have infuſed into their 
ſervants has produced a proportionable degree f 
lazineſs, their on lazineſs is too prevalent to 

| ſuffer them to ſtruggle with that of their ſer- 
ante; and the rather chuſe that all buſines 
ſhould be ne than to enforce the perform- 
e it and de THEE ME ag * | 
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than; take, the, Paps to ſupport it: from-whenge 
uh, AAt in gat and and noble ,familics 

domeſtics are very. numerous, they 
will note . b PAs themfe]ves,; and 


„Aanſuch it,! is — — 
difficult to procure conveniencies, a: int a defſart 
iſland.: and one frequently wants ies in 
E rtrahagance. An 
ſuch families I haye ſometimes been hut up 
in the gold room, and. i ted from che uſe, of 
n eee and, though du- 2 
„ring my — Baue deen numberleſs 5 
ſervants — Men ih zutmoſt 19 
ſomebody 40 — "oo which LE 
—_ never performed. In ſuch I  haye.;ſeen, 
hen a-favourite dog bas diſcharged a-too;pleuti- ; 
ſul dinner in t „ at the frequent 
ringing of the bell numerous attendants make 
their appearance, call intreated to depute we | 
one: tq. remove. the-nuſance;with..the utmoſt, . 
pedition, but no one has been found — a 
hauſe mean enough to undertake ſueh an em- 
ployment 3 and o it has lain ſmoaking under 
e Doſes. of. the. mne eee 5 
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i 4-30 pn ans rp "5 but well worthy 
"katie. of the eneroachments of our er- 
vants on our ęeaſimeſs and. indalence, in the in- 
2 ama of the :fa{hions that have 


pre- 
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ſeveral years paſt, : in,our-equipages 
and. domeſtic cxcomomy,; all which are entirely 
calculated for their pleaſure, caſe, or advantage, 

In. direct contradiction to 0ur-own. To, mention 
but. a few: our coaches are made uneaſy, but 
light, that they may Whirl. us along with the ut- 
moſt rapidity, fer itheir cum, amuſement. Glaſſes 
. 8 and ME Wt ers in fe 
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- all our — and Lee of the 9 — 
of looking after them. By their impaoſitions on 
the road they have forced — into poſt- chaiſes, by 
which means they are at liberty to travel bh 
"themſelves, as it beſt ſuits their own eaſe and 


convenience. By their im pertinence, which we 
make bave nat patience to endure, nor reſolution to- 
oe redreſs, they have reduced us to dumb-waiters,. 
that is, to wait upon ourſelves ;. by which means. 
they have ſhaken off the trouble and conſeſcen- 
ion of attending us, — 1 their ,profuſion and 
| ,,miſmanagement in Keeping, they have 
compeiled us to * them board - wages, by 
| -which means they have obtained a conſtant ex- 
2 at han -bouſes, and 32 in 
? r ets to vander there gaming, 
drunkenneſs, and The® laſt of 
| theſe is an evil of ſo. gigantic a. fize,. ſo condu- 
= ive to the univerſal corruption. zof the lower 
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part of this nation n, and o entitely de 
ami debeney, and co, Aab it 
the n K. a Tex 


y. appears, 
5 18 ill ſerved in 
:proportian to 1 0 Ti enity of his er- 
© wants **the' parfon; or the Kadetten, who keeps 
but two r . notiexoceding twelve 
2 old, is Uſunl 8 well waited on z; the 
private gentleman infinitely worſe; but perſohs 
of great fortunes: . afraid of the idols of 
heir own ſetting up; are neglefted, 'abuſed;-and 
unpoveriſhed by n e the king Him- 
. 28 is due tb his exalted: ffutien, is more im- 
-poſtd en and worſe attended than any on one of 
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80 bang; 4 cough T n oy 1 believe 
oſt Huſbands and lovers are of my opinion) | 
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2 „I permit 2 to ; | 
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a ir fortunes; Pa | likewiſe T ſub- 
fl cards and late Hours Rave 
® both! 0 ths natural complexiony it is 
e unreaſonable that à little art Ould be in- 
aduced to repair it,” But to make this art 8 

tie hurtful as poffble to the health the hreatht, 
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been . The mot ſutisfactbry of cheſe is Jau 
ver- — A painter of Milan His eee 
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« Drvzzs Women uſe ſublimate diveriy;pre- 
Wy for encreaſe of their beauty. Some 
| is with quickfilver in 2 marble. -mortar 
be with a,wooden peſtle, and this they call ar- 
66 gentatum; others boyl it in water, and cthere- 
60 with 4 their face; ſome grind it with pO— 
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mate is Called duad for : becauſe of its malig- 
to << nant and biting nature: the en 
aß ©© whereof, is. of alte, guiat luer, and vittiol, di- 
* {tiled tagether, in a glaſſen veſſell. 
Nuts the chirurgions call a. eorndfive, be- 
Cauſe if it be put upen mens fleſh, it burn- 
7 ech. it in a ſhart ſpace, moxtiſyingothe place, 
nat withaut, great pain Wuere- 
ore feb women ,s uſg it abant (their face, 
<< have always black teeth :Randing far out of 
e their. guns like a Spaniſh :mule, an- offenſire 
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both: © breath, with a:facebalfuſcorehed, and an un- 
8 clean complexion : all which proceed from | 


„„ the nathze, of ſubliwate: (o that imple wo- 


** come isfguren, old age before the 
bY bi, and. giving ec tan "to ;ther huſbands 
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« matum, and: ſundry other waies ; but chis-is 


body beſides; for proof whereof, ſubli- 


men, thinking to Su.” more beautiful, N 
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cc © Tux cite; or white lead, which, wo! 


8c uſe to better their eomplexion, is made o Nead 


ande vinegar, which mixture is naturally a 


great drier; ſo that” thoſe women which uſe | 


2 ie their faces, doe qufckly become” Wi- 
2 thered and e e chis dom fo 


. up the natural moyſture of their 
0 And if any give not credit to my re- 


2 port, let them but obſerve ſuch 28 have uſed | 
Z it, and 1 doubt not but they Will eaf, po Ba be 
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4 Fand abe f is kind of gone, which geg. 
* + oth as it were made of tow; © 

an dry nature; chat 11 5 ma 1 
of a candle therewith, it is chought+ It will 
burn continually without going Dut Fa very 
ſtrange matter, and beyond Credit. With this, 
e ſome uſe to rub the ſxin off their face, te make 

it ſeem red by reaſon of the inflammation. it 
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for it is ſo forcible, that it diſſolveth the hard- 


eſt ſtones into water, and there is nothing 


| which- ſooner -diffolveth pearl than it. Now 


if it can diſſolve ſtones in this , manner, what 


N cel 8 
ing medic * n 'If1 


ne Sr AAR ns > 


wk Sato | 


" „ Tnnk b is no: Freer fretter ande er . 
the oyl of tartarie, which in a very ſhort time 
mortifieth a wound, as well. as an other, 
cauſtic or cbrrbftpe; and being fo firong. a 
fretter, it will take any ſtain or ſpot out of 


—— or woollen cloth: wherefore we m 


think, that if it be uſed about the fie, | 
it ie wil work work” the like effects on the fame, 


lcorching and hardening it & &, "hae ir m 
days it will not Feturito ts former tate. 
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A thoſe paintiogsand ELON „ whichſ 6. 
dare made with minerals: and: corroſives, are 
2 * dangerous ;, for being lai 1 
pecially y. upon the fies. b. — iv oY 
5 bran tender and delicate by nature (beſides the A; 
<<. harm they doe to the natural” beauty) doe 
«*« much prejudice the health of the body: for it 
« is very certain that all paintin and colour i 
Tings made of minerals or = f. minerals;. 2. ll 
<- ir0n,: braſs, lead, tinn, ſublimate; Seen. 3 | *. 
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more beautifie and adorne a woman, than 
(cheerfulneſs and contemment”:- for it i- not.. 
the red and white which giveth the gratious 
perfection oi beauty, but certain ſparkling 
notes and touches of amiable cheerfulteſſe ac- 
companying: the ſame ;/ the trueth ' whereof 


— xdiſcontented woman, other-" 
1 lire; who at that“ inſtant will: | 
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trouble, and may poſſibly gr ah alittle altera- 
tidn'in their marnoreblivi dut TWill venture 
to aſſert, that the united es of a hundred 
women of faſhiom cannot furniſh a compoſition 
that will be half qe efficacious/Jort «i i 5 r 3 
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gave me, and many other charitable people, 
much ſatisfaction. If the aged, the lame, and the 
blind are proper objects of compaſſion, how much 
more ſo are thoſe, who (if 1 may uſe the expreſ- 
I fon) have mutilated their underſtandings by an 
application to an art which incapacitates its pro- 
IT fcflors for all other purſuits! How many ſublime 
genius's have we daily ſeen, who, ſcorning the 
mechanic drudgeries to which they have been 
deſtined by their muck-worm parents, have ſo 
tfeaſted their minds with Pierian delicacies, as to 
leave their bodies to periſh through nakedneſs 
and hunger. 
HAvix heard that the author of that eſſay 
made an impreſſion not only upon thoſe who ſhed 
often the tears of pity, but even upon uſurers, at- 
tornies, and ſober tradeſmen, I have ventured, by 
the conveyance of your paper, to lay my thoughts 
before the public, in compaſſion to the diſtreſſes 
of another order of men, who, in a ſubordinate 
egree, are connected with the ſublime race of 
authors, and, as retainers: to the muſes, claim 
nine and your aſſiſtance. The perſons I mean 
pre ſuch as, either from the want of ambition or 
Wecapacity, are prevented from ſoaring high enough 
to oblige mankind with their own conceptions, 
and yet having a taſte or inclination above hand- 
0 Ping uy or . e parchment, entertain 
Hand inſtruct the reſt of their ſpecies by retailing 
dhe thoughts of others, and animating their own 
carcaſes with the ever-living ſentiments of he- 
roes, heroines, wits and legiſlators. Theſe gen- 
lemen and ladies, whilſt they are reſident in 
2 London, are called in plain Engliſh, AcroRs; 
for but when they condeſcend to exhibit their illuſ- 
ich Vol. IV. B N trious 
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trious perſonages in the country, the common 
people diſtinguiſh them by the name of sTaGcz- 
PLAYERS, the rural gentry by the uncivil appel- 
Jation of STROLLERS, and a more unmannerly 
act of parliament by the names of vacRanTs 
and VAGABONDS. Such, fir, is the preſent i1I- 
bred dialect of our common ſtatute la. 
I MusT confeſs it has grieved me not a little, 
when J have beheld a theatrical veteran, who has 
ſerved all the campaigns of Alexander, Julius 
Czſar, and Henfy the fifth, caſt off by cruel | 
fate, or the caprice of a manager, and con- 
demned (in the tragic words of a celebrated poet) 


1᷑5 beg his bitter Bread 
Through realms his valout ſav d:. 


dut judge, Mr. Fitz-Adam, what muſt have been 
my 3 when I have heard that a truly 
chriſtian actor (which is no ſmall miracle in our 
days) who has inoffenſively trod the ſtage many 
years without ever moleſting our paſſions, or 
reaking the commandment by repreſenting the 
likeneſs of any thing upon the earth, ſhould be diſ- 
carded merely upon the account of this his quiet 
deportment, and ſent to eat the unmuſe-like 
bread of induſtry, behind the entrenchment of 2 88 
counter! Shall a man, born with a ſoul aſpiring ³ 
to imitate the rapine of a Bajazet, or a woman 
with a heart burning to emulate the whoredoms 
of a Cleopatra, be ſent, the one to weigh out 
| ſugar and ſpices to dirty mechanics, and the other 
to be cruelly fettered in the bonds of matrimony, 
among a phlegmatic race of creatures, where 
chaſtity is reckoned a virtue? Indeed, fir, when 
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ou come ſeriouſly to think of theſe things, I dare 
in you will lament with me, that in all this hoſ- 
ital-erecting town there is no charitable aſylum 
Pet founded for theſe unfortunate repreſentatives 
f the greateſt perſonages that ever trod the ſtage 
IE We: are told by Hamlet, that it is not impoſ- 
ble to trace Alexander's carcaſe, after his world- 
Wonquering ſpirit had left it, to the ſtopping of a 
WD ung-hole : but methinks it would not be decent 
Por ſo civilized a nation as our own, to ſuffer an 
ving hero to be ſo reduced by fortune, as to ſtop 
hat place which the dead e monarch 
as ſuppoſed to perform the office of clay to. In 
hin Engliſh, would it not be ſhocking to ſee a 
ine perriwig-pated emperor, whom we have be- 
eld aſcend the Capitol as Julius Cæſar, degraded 


been o fill ſmall- beer barrels at Hockley in the Hole? 
trul | | ENTS 

= To what baſe uſes may we turn? 

„ or Put that ſuch heart-breaking anticipations may 
the et weigh upon the ſpirits of theſe theatrical ge- 

: diſ- uss, while they are bringing the ſtately perſon- 

quiet es of antiquity before our eyes; and that our 


yrrhuſſes, Tamerlanes, and Marc Antonies, 


-like 
een though itinerant, may not ſneak into the 


t of 2 | 

iring eepiſh look of taylors, by foreboding that the 
man ruel lot of fate may ere long deſtine thoſe legs, 
doms P hich are now adorned with the regal buſkin, to 
1 out oss one another again upon an obſcure ſhop- 
other dard in a garret; I ſay, that we may drive mi- 


Fry from the minds of theſe worthies, when ſhe 


On bed | 

_ uts on ſuch. horrid ſhapes, I would propoſe to 

when me nobility and gentry of this metropolis a ſub- 
5 ES | ſcription 
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ſcription for raiſing an hoſpital for decayed actors 


4 


the ſifters three ſhall ſit the fatal thread, they may 
be enabled to make an exit as they have lived, 


- RR 


and adreſſes, that our performers may conſtantly f 
be cheriſhed with the aſſurance that meagre want 
ſhall never grin. at their royal heels, and that 
whenever age, accident, or the caprice of 'the 
town deprives thoſe of their heroic callings, who ⁵ 
fortunately have eſcaped violent deaths (for theſe u 
repreſentatives of heroes are ſometimes known 

to imitate their originals, and as the poet ſings, 


wad as -'- --= Srwature bidr then tis, 
Fate takes them early to the pitying ey) 


they. will be ſupported whilſt alive; and, when 18 


in mimetic grandeur, and have the inſignia of 8 
their honours carried before them to the graues 
lightleſs manſion. - | | - = 
Ix I find the generality of your readers are in- 
clined to encourage this uſefu] charity, I will take 

the liberty to offer to them a plan for the build- 

ing ſuch an hoſpital, a ſcheme for the raiſing a 

fund for its ſupport, to point out what qualifica- 
tions are N to intitle a candidate to a 
place in it, and, laſt of all, to recapitulate the 
many advantages that muſt neceſſarily be derived 
to ſociety from ſo laudable an undertaking. 

Bor that no well-diſpoſed perſons may be in- 
fluenced by the uncharitable inſinuation that I 


have ſome ſelfiſn views in the erecting this hoſpi- 


tal, I think it abſolutely neceſſary to declare, 
that I am neither an unemployed: phyſician, an 
unpractiſed ſurgeon, nor a drugleſs apothecary; 


nor do I any other way expect either emolument 
| | i or 
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Wor pleaſure from the inſtitution, than in ghat 
"EE weeteſt of ſenſations which the heart feels in 
x having contributed to the relief of others, which 
always riſes in proportion to the object. What 
then, and how great muſt be mine, to have con- 
tributed to the comfort of ſo illuſtrious a race of 
n worthies |! % | 
= [I am, with very ſincere eſteem, 
Þ 38 | | 
Your moſt humble faithful ſervant, 


eeeeeeeeeeeeeee. 
Nous. 160. Tüunspav, Far. 22, 1785. 
: To Mr. Firz-ADAM. = 


T THINK, fir, more than three years are 
1 paſt, ſince you began to beſtow your labours 
en the reformation of the follies of the age. You 
have more than once hinted at the great ſucceſs 

chat has attended your endeavours ;. but furely, 
Mr. Fitz-Adam, you deceive yourſelf. Which 
ef your papers has effectuated any real amend- 
ment! Have fewer fools gone to, or returned 
from France, ſince you commenced author ? or 
have fewer French Ellies been purchaſed or pro- 
pagated by thoſe who never were in France? Do 
not women, dreſſed French, ſtill iſſue from houſes 
= {reid Chineſe, to theatres dreſſed Italian, in 
fpite of your grave admonitions ? Do the young 
men wear leſs claret, or the beauties leſs rouge, 
ary ; in obedience to your lectures? Do men of faſhion, 
nent who uſed to fling for a\thouſand pounds a throw, 
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now caſt only for five hundred? or if they ſhould, 
do you impute it to Your credit with Them, or 
to Their want of credit? I do not mean, fir, to 
depreciate the merit of your lucubrations: in 
point of effect, I believe they have operated as 
reat reformation as the diſcourſes of the divine 
ocrates, or the ſermons of the affecting Tillotſon. 

I really believe you would have corrected that 
young Athenian marquis Alcibiades, as ſoon as 
is philoſophic preceptor. What I would urge 
is, that all the preachers in the world, whether 
jocoſe, ſatyric, ſevere, or damnatory, will never 
be able to bring about a reformation of manners, YN 


* 


by the mere charms of their eloquence or exhor- 


* . 


tation. You. cannot imagine, Mr. Fitz- Adam, 
how much edge it would ? ah to your wit to be 


_* | 
7 
2 
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backed by a little temporal authority. We may Pe 
in vain regret the ſimplicity of manners of our 
anceftors, while there are no ſumptuary laws 0 
reſtrain luxury, no eccleſiaſtical cenſures to caſti- 
gate vice. I ſhall offer to your readers an in- 
ſtance or two, to elucidate the monſtrous diſpro- 
portion between our riches and extravagance, and 
the frugality of former times ; and then produce 
one. of the - wholeſome cenſures and penalties, 
which the elders of the church were empowered 
to impoſe on perſons of the firſt rank, who contra- i 
ven'd the eſtabliſh'd rules of ſobriety and decorum. 
How would our progenitors have been aſto- 
| niſhed at reading the very firſt article in the late 
| will of a grocer ! Imprimis,. I give to my dear 
wife one hundred thouſand pounds. A ſum ex- 
ceeding a benevolence, or two ſubſidies, ſome 
ages agg. Nor was this enormous legacy half 
the perional eſtate of the above - mentioned tradeſ- 
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1 an, on whom J am far from deſigning to re- 


es Wc : he raiſed his fortune honeſtly and Induſtri- 
5 to ouſly: but I hope ſome future antiquarian, 
in ſtruck with the prodigality of the times, will 


W compute how much ſugar and plumbs have been 
waſted weekly in one inconſiderable pariſh in 
London, or even in one or two ſtreets in that 
8 pariſh, before a ſingle ſhop-keeper could have 
raiſed four hundred thouſand pounds by retailing 
ES thoſe and ſuch-like commodities. Now let us 
turn our eyes back to the year 1385, and we 
call find no lefs a perſon chan the incomparable 
and virtuous lady Joan, princeſs dowager of 
Wales, by her laſt will and teſtament bequeath- 
ing the Fx nouns {imple moveables ; and we may 
well believe they were the moſt valuable of her 
poſſeſſions, as ſhe divided them between her fon 


qr. the king, and her other children. To her fon 
king Richard, ſhe gave her new bed of red vel- 
aſti-. vet, embroidered with oftrich feathers of filver, 
in- and heads of leopards of gold, with boughs and 
pro- beaves proceedin from their mouths. Alſo to her 
wiſh fon Thomas, earl of Kent, her bed of red camak, 


paled with red, and rays of gold; and to John Hol- 
land, her other fon. one bed of red camak. Theſe 
particulars are faithfully copied from Dugdale, vol. 
2. p. 94, an inſtance of ſimplicity and moderation 
in ſo great and illuſtrious a princeſs, which I fear 
I ſhould in vain recommend to my cotemporaries, 
Hand which is only likely to be imitated, as all ker 
other virtues are, by the true repreſentative of ler 
Fortune and excellence. | 
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ex- 6 | | 
me . | cou now, fir, to thoſe proper checks upon 
half ll licentiouſneſs, which, though calculated to ſerve 
le. che views of a popiſh clergy, were undoubtedly 
an, BY great 
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great reſtraints upon immorality and indecency ; 
and we may lament that ſuch ſober inſtitutions 


were aboliſhed with the real abuſes of popery. | 


Our eccleſiaſtic ſuperiors had power to lay ſuch 


fines and mulas upon wantonneſs, as might raiſe 


a revenue to the-church and poor, and at the 
ſame time leave the lordly tranſgreſſors at liberty 


to eee darling foibles, if they would but 
pay for them. Adultery, fornication, -drunken- 

neſs,” and the other amuſements of people of fa- 
ſhion, it would have been in vain to ſubject to 
corporal puniſhments. To ridicule thoſe vices, 
and laugh them out of date by Tatlers, Spectators ä 
and Worlds, was not the talent. of monks and 


confeſſors, who at beſt only knew how to wrap 


up very coarſe terms in very bald Latin and 1 
Jin yo verſes. The clergy ſteered a third courſe, 


and aſſumed a province, which I could wiſh, 


above-mentioned : it happened in the year 1 360, 


in the caſe of a very exalted perfonage, and ſhews I 
how little the higheſt birth could exempt from. 
the ſevere inſpection of thoſe judges of manners. 


The lady Elizabeth, daughter of the marquis of 
Juliers, and widow of John Plantagenet earl of 
ent, uncle of the princeſs Joan. above-men- 
tioned, having on the death of the earl * 
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Mr. Fitz-Adam, was a little connected with. 
your cenſorial authority. If you had power to 
oblige your fair readers and offenders to do pe- 
nance in clean linen, for almoſt wearing no linen. 
at all, I believe it would be an excellent ſupple- 
ment to your paper of May the 24th, 1753. The 
wiſeſt exerciſe that I meet recorded of this power 
of inflicting penance, is mentioned by the ſame: 
grave author, from whom I copied: the will 


1 band retired to the monaſtery of Waverley, did 


nd was — veiled a nun there by 
"Ke Edendon, bi 

r other it happened, that about eight years af- 
erwards, ſiſter Elizabeth of Waverley became 


Nieht draw comfort to the poor, from taxing the 
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I ſuppoſe immediately) make a vow of chaſtity, 
7 William 
op of Wincheſter. Somehow 


Enamoured of a goodly knight, called fir Euſtace 
Dawbridgcourt, ſmitten (as tradition ſays ſhe af- 


RF firmed) by his extreme refemblance to her late 
Nord; though as other credible writers affirm, he 


confiderably younger : and notwithſtanding 


er vows of continence, which could not bind 
"her confeience, and, in ſpite of her confinement, 
nich was not ſtrong enough to detain a lady of 
eer great quality, ſhe was clandeſtinely married 
o her paramour in a certain chapel of the man- 
ion-houſe of Robert de Brome, a canon of the 
oollegiate church of Wyngham, without any li- 


2nce from the archbiſhop of Canterbury, by one 


r John Ireland, a prieſt, before the ſun- riſing, 
pon Michaelmas day, in the 24th of Edward 
She third, . ps 


NoTw1THSTANDING the great ſcandal ſuch 


. . 0 - o #40 © 0 . : 
in indecorum muſt have given, it is evident from 


ye ſubſervience of two prieſts to her deſires, that 
er rank of princeſs of the blood ſet her above all 


zpprehenſion' of puniſhment for the breach of her 

onaſtic vows ; yet it is evident from the ſequel 
df the ſtory, that her dignity could not exempt her 
rom ſuch proper cenſures and penalties, as might 


eter others from commiſſion of the like offences; 


s might daily and frequently expoſe the lady 
derſelf to bluſhes for her miſcarriage; and as 


B 5 inor- 
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inordinate gratification of the appetites of their 
ſuperiors: a ſort of comfort, which, to do them 
juſtice, the poor are apt to take as kindly, as. 
the relief of their own. wantn . 
- My author fays, vol. 2, page 95, that the ladß 
dowager and her young huſband: being perſonally 
convened: before the archbiſhop of Canterbury, 
for the ſaid tranſgreflion, at his manor houſe of 
Haghfeld,- upon the ſeventh ides of April, the 
archbiſhop for their penace enjoined them to 
find a prieſt to celebrate divine ſervice" daily for 
Them, the ſaid fir Euſtace and Elizabeth, and 
for Him, the archbiſhop ; beſides a large quantity 
of penitential pſalms, pater-nofters and aves, 
which were to be daily repeated by the prieſts. 
and the tranſgreſſors. His grace moreover or- 
dered the lady Elizabeth (whom for ſome reaſons, 
beſt-known to himſelf, I ſuppoſe he regarded as 
the ſeducer) to go once a year on foot in pilgri- 
mage to the tomb of that glorious martyr, St. 
Thomas of Canterbury; and once every week 
during her life to faſt on bread and drink, and a 
meſs of pottage, wearing no ſmock, eſpecially in 
the abſence of her huſband ; a penance that muſt 
appear whimfical to-us, and not a little partial to 
fir Euſtace, whom the archbiſhop ſeems. in more 
reſpects than one to have conſidered rather as diſ- 
obedient to the canons, than guilty of much vo- t 
Juptuouſneſs by his wedlock. But the moſt re- me 
markable articles of the penance were the two Pr 
following. The archbiſhop appointed the ſaid 
fir Euſtace and the lady Elizabeth, that the next 
day after any repetition: of their tranſgreſſion had 
paſſed between them, they ſhould com Pere re- 1 


* 
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heir ieve ſix poor people, and both of them that day 
co abſtain from ſome diſh of fleſh or fiſh, whereof 
they did moſt defire to eat. K | 
1 $ UcH was the ſimplicity of our anceſtors. 
duch were the wholeſome ſeverities to which the 
e reateſt dames and moſt licentious young lords: 
were ſubject in theſe well-meaning times. But 
chough ſ approve the morality of ſuch correc- 
tions, and perhaps think that a degree of ſuch 
power might be ſafely lodged in the hands of 
our great and good prelates ; yet I am not ſo 
P oigotted to antiquity as to approve either the ar- 
ricles of the penance; or to think that they could 
be reconciled to the difference of modern times 
and cuſtoms. Pater-noſters and aves might be 
ſupplied by prayers and litanies of a more pro- 
eeſtant complexion. Inſtead gf a pilgrimage on 


d Tag foot to Canterbury, if an inordinate matron 
gri- were compelled: to walk to Ranelagh, I believe 
St. the penance might be ſevere, enough for the de- 
eek licacy of modern conſtitutions. F or the article 
1d a of leaving off a ſhift, conſidering that the upper 
y in half is already laid aſide, perhaps to oblige a la- 
zug dy-offender to wear a whole ſhift, might be 
1 to thought a ſufficient puniſhment ; for wiſe legiſla- 


tors will allow a latitude of interpretation to 
their laws, to be varied according to the fluctu- 
ating condition of times and ſeaſons; What 
moſt offends me, and which is by no means 


two proper for modern imitation, is the article that 
ſaid preſcribes charity to the poor, and reſtriftion: 
\ext from eating of à favourite diſh, after the per- 
had WW formance of certain myſteries. If the right reve- 
re- rend father was determined to make the lady 
eve Fan ane: in truth. 


* . 
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he lighted upon a very adequate expedient, | 
though not a very wiſe one; for as deyotion and 
charity are obſerved to increaſe with increaſe of 


ars ; the biſhop's injunction tended to nothing 


t to leſſen the benefactions of the offenders as 1 
they grew older, by the conditions to which he 


Iimited heir largeſs. 4 
One can ſcarce: reflect without a ſmile on th 


| troops of beggars waiting every morning at fir |: 
Euſtace's gate, till he and bi lady aroſe, ,to | 


know whether their wants were to: be relieved. 
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One inuſt not word, but one cannot help ima- 2 


gining, the ſtile of a modern footman, when or- 


dered at breakfaſt by his maſter and lady to go 1 1 
and ſend away the beggars, for they were to have 
nothing that morning. One might even ſuppoſe 9 

im 


the good lady pouting a little, as ſhe gave 


the meſſage. But were ſuch a penance reallß 
enjoined now, what a fund of humour and wit 
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would it open to people of faſhion, invited to WW 
dine with two illuſtrious penitents under this 


circumſtance ! As their wit is never indelicate ; 
as the ſubject is inexhauſtible; and as the ideas 
on ſuch an occaſion muſt. be a little corporeal, 


what hen mots, wrapped: up indeed, but fill in- WW 


telligible enough, would attend the arrival of 'Y 


every new French diſh, which fir Euſtace or my 

y would be concluded to like, and would de- 
oline to taſte But I fear I have tranſgreſſed the 
bounds of a letter. You, Mr. Fitz-Adam, who 
ſway the cenforial rod with the greateſt lenity, 


and who would bluſh to put your fair penitents 


* 


w the bluſh, might be ſafely truſted wich the f 


powers I recommend. Human weakneſſes, and 


attack 


human follies, are very different: continue ta 
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Attack the latter; continue to pity the former. 
nn ancient lady might reſiſt wearing pink; a 
matron who cannot reſiſt the proweſs of fir Eu- 
"ace Dawbridgcourt, is not a topic for ſatire, 
—- but compaſſion; as you who are the beſt- natured 
vriter of the age, will I am ſure agree to think 
1 is with, ſir 5 n e "EA 
= 74 Your conſtant reader, 
and humble ſeruant, | 
Tous HEARNE jun. 
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Nom. 161. Trvzspay, January 29, 1756. 
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To Mr. FjTz-ADAM. 
Si | 3 
x Y a very tender letter, in one of your pa- 
DO pers, from an officer's wife, we have ſeen, 
the diſtreſſes of a father and mother, and the 
miſconduct of a daughter, whoſe meekneſs and 
gentleneſs of temper have drawn upon herſelf 
and family the utmoſt ſeverity and diſtreſs. Give 
me leave to lay before you a character of another 

2 the too great gentleneſs and weakneſs of a 
.. | 1 n 
| IN the forty-ſecond- year of my age, I was 
left a widower with an only ſon of ſeven years 
old, who was ſo exact a likeneſs of his mother, 
both in perſon and diſpoſition, that from that cir- 
cumſtance alone I could never prevail upon my- 
eelf to marry again. The image of the excel- 

lent woman I had loſt was perpetually before my 
eyes, and recalled to my memory the many en- 
dearing ſcenes of love and affection that had paſt 
between us. I heard her voice, I ſaw her _ 
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and I beheld her ſmiles in my ſon. I reſolved 
therefore to cultivate this tender plant with more 
than common care; and I endeavoured to take 
ſuch proper advantages of his puerile age and 
| hopeful temper, as might engage him to me, 
not more from moral duty, than from real incl;- 
nation and attachment. My point was to make 
him my friend; and J ſo far ſucceeded in that 
point, that till he was ſeventeen years old, he ec 
conſtantly. choſe my company preferable to any 
other. | 1 4 
I 'syovLD have told you, that I placed him 
early at a great ſchool: and to avoid the miſ- 
chiefs that ſometimes ariſe from boarding at a 
diſtance from parents, I took a houſe near the 
ſchool, and kept him under my own eye, invit- i 
ing conſtantly ſuch of his ſchool-fellows to amuſe 
him, as were pointed out to me by the maſter, 
or were choſen by my own diſcernment, in con- | 
fequence of my ſon's recommendation. All things 
went on in the moſt promiſing train; but ſtill J 
ſaw in him a certain eaſineſs of temper, and an 
exceſs of what is falſely called good-nature, but 
is real weakneſs, which I feared muſt prove of 
dreadful conſequence to him, whenever he ſhould 
tread the ſtage of the great world. However, it 
now grew time to advance him to the univerſity: 
and he went thither, I can with truth ſay it, as 
free from vice, and as full of virtue, as the 
fondeſt parent could deſire. What added far- 
ther to my hopes was his ſtrength of body, and 
the natural abhorrence which he had to wine, 
even almoſt to a degree of loathing. * 
- WHEN he was ſettled at college, I inſiſted WW 
upon his writing to me once a week; and I con- 
t ſitantly 


* 


© 
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6r. 
ved c(dantly anſwered his letters in the ſtyle and man- 
10re ner which I thought moſt conducible to the im- 


3 
n 3 
3 


ake provement of his knowledge, and the extenſion 
and and freedom of his thoughts. During ſome time 
me, our mutual correſpondence was kept up with. 
li- great punctuality and chearfulneſs; but in leſs 
aks than two months it drooped and grew languid 


on his ſide; and the letters I received from him 
contained ſeldom more than three lines, telling 
me, „ that he was much engaged in his ſtudies, 
and that the departing poſt-boy hindered him 
« from adding more than that he was my dutiful 
&« ſon.” „ 1 „ 

Nor to trouble you with too many particu- 


the lars, in ſix months after he had been at the uni- 
vit- verſity I made him a viſit; but I cannot find 
nuſe words to expreſs. the aſtoniſhment I felt, in diſ- 
ſter, covering my gentle, eaſy, ſweet-natured ſon, 
on- not only turned into a Buck, but a Pol II- 
ings CIAN., Never was any young man leſs fitted for 
either of thoſe characters: never any young man 


entered deeper into both. He was a Buck 
without ſpirit or ill- nature, and a PoLlITICI AN 
without the leaſt knowledge of our laws, hiſto- 
tory, or conſtitution. His only pretence to Buck- 


r, it ISM was his affected love of wine; his only 
ſity: {kill in PoLiTIcs was the art of jumbling a 
„ as parcel of words together, and applying them, as 


| he imagined very proper] to. the times. By 
this means he became diſtinguiſhed among his 
aſſociates as the jollieſt, honeſteſt ee in 


the univerſity, But, alas! this was a part aſ- 
ſumed by my fon, from a deſire of pleaſing, mix- 
ad with a dread of. offending the perſons into 
= whoſe clubs and bumper-ceremonies he had un- 

| happily 
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happily enliſted himſelf. Poor miſerable youth he 3G 


was acting in oppoſition to his own nature, of 
which had ke followed the diftates, he would 
neither have meddled with party, politics, nor G 
wine; but would have fulfilled, or at leaſt have 
Amed at, that beautiful character of Pamphilus 

in Terence, ſo well delineated in the Bevil of ſir 4 


Richard: SteePs Conſcious Lovers. 


To preſerve his health, I withdrew him front 3 
the univerſity as expeditiouſly and with as little 
noiſe as J could, and brought him heme, per- 6j 


fectly reſtored; as E-vaint imagined, to himſelf. 


But 1 was miſtaken. The la perſon who was 1 ; 


with him; always commanded him. The com- 


panions of his midnight hours obliterated his E 
duty te his father, and, 5 his 
mey "Himſelf a lion, becauſe he had put on the 

ſkin. With the ſame diſpoſition, had he * 


ſenſe, made him, like the beaſt in the 


— 


been a woman, he muſt have been a proſtitute ; ; 


not ſo much from evil deſires, as from the impoſ- RY 


fibility of denying a requeſt. He worſhipped 


vice, as the Indians do the devil, not from incli- | 
nation, but timidity. He bought intemperance | 
at the price of his Hie; his health paid the inte- 
reſt- money, during many months of a miſerable | 
pi at length his death, little more than two | 

„ diſcharged the debt entirely, and left 
me wit the fad conſolation of having performed 
my duty to him, from the time I loſt his mother | 


tillthe time he expired in my arms. 
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T nave borne my lofs like a man; but I have 


often -lamented the untowardneſs of my fate, | 
which ſnatched from me an only child, whoſe 1 
9 was moſt amiable, but whoſe virtues | 1 


had 
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4 not ſufficient ſtrength to ſupport themſelves. 
e was too modeſt to be reſolute; too ſincere to 
We wary; too gentle to oppoſe; too humble to 
ep up his dignity, This perhaps was the ſin- 
lar part of his character; but he had other 
zults in common with his cotemporaries: he miſ- 


ilu . ora 
8 * Wok prejudices for principles; he thought the re- 


action of an error a deviation from honour ; his 
eerſions aroſe rather from names than perſons; 
We called obſtinacy ſteadineſs; and he imagined 
Wat no friendſhip ought ever to be broken,, 
Which had been begun, like the orgies of Bac- 


= ius, amidſt the frantic revels of wine. 
m- Tnus, fir, I have ſet before you, I hope with- 
his ut any acrimony, the ſource. and progreſs of 
his y irreparable misfortune. It will be your part 
ble, warn the riſing generation, in what manner 
the avoid the terrible rocks of miſtaken honour, 
| he Ind too pliant good-nature.Þ _ 
te; I the laſt century, the falſe notions of ho- 
\of- our deftroyed our youth by faſhionable duels ; 
ved d they were induced to murder each other by 
en. ſionary crowns of applauſe. The falſe notions 


WF honour, in the preſent age, deſtroy our youth, 


nce 

Pa the force of bumpers, and the mad conſe- 
ble uences ariſing from every kind of liquor that 
wo nan intoxicate and overturn ſenſe, reaſon, and. 
Jeft flection. Why: are not healths to be eaten 
Py well as drank? Why may not the ſpells and, 


pagic. ariſing from mouthfuls of beef and mut= 
dn, be as eficacious towards the accompliſh= 
zent of our wiſhes, as gallons of port, or over- 


ave 
we wing bowls of punch? Certainly they might. 
oſe 8 hope therefore that by uu public admonition, 
ues days, who cat much leſs 
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bours, will not be completed in leſs than a cen- ; 


— that I have done no harm. All my cotem- 


= THE WORLD. N* 162, | = 
than they « drink, may drink much leſs than they 4 
eat: and I muſt farther add, that as it may be 
dangerous to aboliſh cuſtoms fo Jong eftablithee, 
I humby adviſe that you permit them's to eat a 
many healths as they pleaſe. _ A 


I am, SIR, E 
Your conſtant reader, 0 

and mf humble ſervant, 2 

Bed | 
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T has deen my weekly endeavour, for ſome oc 
ears, to entertain and inſtruct the public to 
the beſt of my abilities. That I am thought en. 
tertaining is beyond diſpute; for as no one pe- 
ruſes a periodical paper for conſcience ſake, or 


dy way. of —_— it is nen _ ſince L 


How far I — have attained: the other pur- 1 
* of my papers, that of inſtructing, is another 
queſtion, and which cannot eaſily be reſolved. 
The pen of a writer, like the hand of time, 
works imperceptibly ; and perhaps the reforma- Ad- 
tion which may be occafioned by theſe my la- 


Thus much however I may venture to af- | | 


ries may not, perhaps, be able to fa nd 
— for n writings. People of e Wn t 
not more abounded in thoughtleſſneſs and prodi- s ap 
zality ſince the publication of the WorLD. Le- 
debts are no worſe paid than they ene era 
„ OOH merly; ; 
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162. I 
they erly; nor have the weekly bills of adultery 
0 be onſiderably increaſed. Though I may not have 
ed, een able to hew off the marble, and bring out 
at as he zan, I have ſpoilt the block; and ſome hap- 
ier artiſt may yet exerciſe his chizel upon it. 
r has always been my particular endeayour 
o avoid blame; for to pleaſe everybody is a 
t, ain attempt: and yet to meet with cenſure 
M. ere applauſe was due, is affecting to a gene- 
Vous ſpirit; ſuch has been my lot. Many of 
y readers will hardly believe me when I tell 
. nem, that I have been cenſured for not writing 
750. i 


ia ſerious manner. The accufation is indeed 
euere; for it implies that I have miſtaken the 


ſome enius of the people. Seriouſneſs is not, I think, 
1c to he preſent diſpoſition of Britons, however they 
t en- may have been celebrated for that quality in for- 
pe- ner times. Why then ſhould I be ſcrious, who 
„ or write for the youthful, the welk-dreſied, and for 
ce I verybody one — ? The very word ſeriouſneſs 


is expelled from polite life; it is never mention- 


pur- d at all, but in- ſome account of the author, ox. in 
ther uneral panegyrics; and even then, it is only 
ved. pplied to writers of good books, or to ancient 
ime, naiden gentlewomen. What then has poor 
ma- Adam Fitz-Adam done, that he ſhould be oblig- 
7 1a- d to turn parſon, and write ſeriousſ . 
cen- Bur there are certain ſeaſons and occaſions, 
o af- chat call upen me for zeal ſeriouſneſs ; occaſions 
tem- here humour and ridicule would be ill applied, 
as nd juſtly cenſurable. Such is the preſent; when 
have n the morrow of this day a general humiliation 
rodi- 4 appointed, to deprecate the Divina diſpleaſure, 
Le- nd to implore deliverance from thoſe dreadful 
for- ¶NMNexaſtations which have ſo lately alarmed or de- 
ly; 4 ſtroyed 


— 
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To Mr. Frrz-Ap Am. 


: | i 
- I HALL make no apology for addrefling the 
public, by the channel of your paper, on an 
occurrence that has ſo lately and juſtly alarmed 


2 


u 
Q 


_ 


us; I mean the deſolation of Liſbon, and the ad- 
. country. The terror we expreſs, on the 
are hearing of that diſtant calamity, ſtrongly 
Un implies the relation we bear as men to the un- 
happy ſufferers; and the pity and ſupport we 

give them, ſhew how readily we ſuppoſe the caſe i 

might have been our own. Nor are we indeed 

wholly exempted. from- a ſhare in the event: we 

are not deſtroyed, but we are admoniſhed. In ar 

5 this ſenſe the ſhock was general; and though the 
blow was partial, the warning is univerſal. 
Amond the many hints of improvements ſug- 

geſted by ſo rs devaſtation, the neceſſity i 

of a general reformation ſeems a very obvious rou 

one, A ſmall acquaintance with mankind will 

ſhew us how vice and immorality prevail, under 

1 mme ſpecious names of cuſtom and politeneſs; 
while virtue, if not ridiculed, is too often and 
| 12 neglected. Irreligion and profaneneſs 
Ul | rnifh conſtant matter of reproof for the pulpit ; an 
1 and che enermities that attend them, employ- lam 
ww * | ment 
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heir A nent for the hand of uſtice. If then the Divine 
mn, ig pleaſure 1s to be dreaded for the impieties of 
ome nation, how ſmall is our ſecurity ! / 
ent, Ws join in our concern for a people or city, 
» 23 uined y ſo fatal and ſudden a ſtroke as an earth- 
ſent uake, and image to ourſelves the horrors of the 
eene; but how faintly ! for who can fully de- 
eribe a diſtreſs which guilt can only aggravate, 
ud the teſtimony of a good conſcience only al- 
Weviate? | 


| THe inſtability of all earthly good, is a truth 


the o well known both from precept and experience, 
an nat it may be thought unneceſſary to conſider it 
med Where, as another leſſon contained in ſo melancho- 
ad- y a providence: but to me there appears ſome- 
the hing more ſtriking in the ruins of an earth- 
1gly uake, than the uſual viciſſitudes of life ſubject us 
un- eo. In the ordina changes of life, the loſs of 
t we wealth, honour, and friends, is often gradual and 
caſe expected; and our reſignation in proportion leſs 
deed painful: we are (if I may be allowed the expreſ- 
- wo lion) weaned from enjoyments we know are ſo pre- 
In rarious; but to be robbed at once of all we have, 
the end all we love, and perhaps ſurvive the ſad 
I pectators of our own ruin, is to be attacked 
ſug- when we are leaſt on our guard, and to feel the 
flity evils of a whole life in a moment. If we look 
10us round us, we ſhall ſee what unwearied applica- 
will tion and prudent circumſpection are nec ary to 
nder ¶obviate the misfortunes we daily encounter; but 
1els ; rhat application can befriend, what circum- 
and pection warn, when rocks fail us, and ſeas 
nels overwhelm us ? n | 

pit; RR ANoTHER leſſon we may learn from this ca- 
loy- FPamity, is humility, What weak pretenſions 
ment mn N to 
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to pre- eminence are riches, honour, and applauſe, 
When a moment can efface them? Death, in 
his uſual progreſs, ſhews us their inſufficiency; 
but by flower approaches. The trophy out- lives 
the hero, and the monument the patriot; wealth 
and titles deſcend to future generations; and 
though the prince and the peaſant, meet the ſame 
fate, the eulogy of the one ſuryives, and diſtin- —* 
guiſhes him from the other. But here, all cha- . 
racters are blended, diſtinctions loſt, the rich le- | 2 0 
velled, and the ambitious humbled. Such a ge- = 
neral confuſion may well alarm us, and make us 
look with indifference on the objects of our pre- 
ſent envy; for what is treaſure, but a 2 4 
againſt want? and what is bent, that is not 3p 
permanent; A 
Bur not to dwell any longer on particulars 


which every one's reflections will naturally en- 
large on, we have here a faint picture of that A it 
aweful day, when the elements ſhall melt q ys 
« with - fervent heat, and the heavens ſhall pal £ 


&« away with a great noiſe.” The reader will, 
I doubt not, be pleaſed with a deſcription of this 
ſcene, as given us by a adn n of the ö b 
preſent age. 'F 


f „ the defti 1d hour, BA 

By * Aoud trumpet ſummon d to the charge, 

See all the formidable fons of fire, 415 4 
Eruptions, earthquakes, comets, lightnings play 
Their various engines ; ; all at once diſgorge 
Their blazing magazines; and take ty flere 
This poor terreſtrial citadel of man. 
AMAZING- PERIOD! when each mountain beight | 
Out-burns Vesuvivs! rocks eternal pour ll 
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lauſe, ir melted 27 as rivers once they pour d; 
h, in ers ruſb, and final RUIN fiercely drives 


er ploughſbare o'er creation ! 


NCY ; 

-lives „ 

ealth Tk recital of ſuch ſudden and univerſal de- 
and lation fills us with terror, and we ſhudder at 


ſame 1 e proſpect of a cataſtrophe, in which each of 


iſtin- hall be ſo immediately concerned. But our 
cha- tereſt in it will appear in a ſtronger light, if 
þ le- e conſider this change of things as the pre- 
a ge. ae of an unchangeable and eternal ſtate of hap- 
ke us Wn<ſs or miſery. Our beſt efforts here are mix- 
pre- with many imperfections, and our beſt enjoy- 
-urity Ments liable to frequent diſappointments z but 
s not hen life's drama is completed, the applauſe or 
inſure of an unerring Judge ſhall determine how 
ilars, r we have acted the different characters allotted 
en- AS with propriety : the diſſolution of earthly fe- 
that 4 ity ſhall be ſucceeded by the more ſubſtantial 
melt ys of heaven; and even thoſe joys ſhall be 
will, 9 | | 1 a " ©. 
f this | ; 
S E 8 E S 
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_ HERE was an ancient ſect of philoſophers, 
1 the diſciples of Pythagoras, who held, 
dat the ſouls of men and all other animals ex- 


ted in a ſtate of perpetual tranſmigration, and 
at when by death they were diſlodged from 
e Corporeal habitation, they were immediate- 
reinſtated in another, happier or more miſe- 
ble, according to their behaviour in the * f 

0 
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ſo that when any perſon made his exit from the 
ſtage of this world, he was ſuppoſed only to ro I 
tire behind the ſcenes to be new dreſſed, a top | 
have a new part aſſigned him, more or leſs agree. 4 
able, in proportion to the merit of his perform. 4 
ance in the laſt, ' M 
Tus doctrine of tranſmigration, I muſt own hl 

was always a very favourite tenet of mine, and 
always appeared to me one of the moſt rationd 
5 of the human mind into a future ſtate. 1 
| ſhall here therefore endeavour to ſhew the great 
probability of its truth from the following conſi. 
derations. Firſt from its juſtice, ſecondly fron 
its utility, and laſtly from the difficulties we 1 br 
under to account for the ſufferings of many in 3 3 
nocent creatures without it, an 
Fs r then, the juſtice of this ſyſtem excel 3 > 
that of all others ; becauſe,. by it, the great lavi rn 
of retaliation may be more ſtrictly adhered to ve. 
for, by means of this metamorphoſis, men majſ ; 
ſuffer in one life the very ſame injuries which ue 
they have inflicted in another; and that too inf 2 
the very ſame perſons, by a change only of ſitu- 
ation. Thus, for inſtance, the.cruel tyrant wie 
in one life has ſported with the miſeries of hi 
Mlaves, may in the next feel all the miſeries of 
ſlavery under a maſter as unmerciful as hinſcl Wiſh: 
The relentleſs judge may be ' impriſoned, con- ts t 
demned, and kan ed in his turn. Divines mal 
be compelled by Fee and faggot to believe th ar 
creeds and articles they have compoſed for th 
edification of others; and ſoldiers may be plun- | is c 
dered and raviſhed in the perſons of defence 
peaſants ' and innocent virgins. The lawyc 
reviving in the a — of a client, may be ol ede 
1 ment 
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ented with delay, expence, uncertainty, and 
iſappointment ; ons .phyſician, who in one 
fe has taken exorbitant fees, may be. obliged to 
ke phyſic in another, All thoſe who under 
e honourable denominations of ſportſmen, have 
ruction of innocent animals, may be terrified 
id murdered in the ſhape of hares, partridges 
id woodcocks; and all thoſe who under the 
ore illuſtrious title of heroes, have delighted in 
hc devaſtation..of their own ſpecies, may be 
ſſacred by each other in the forms of invinci- 
ee game-cocks, and pertinacious bull-dogs. As 
E r flateſ men, miniſters, and all great men de- 
in- oted to great buſineſs, they, however guilty, 
annot be more properly, nor more ſeverely pu- 
iſhed, than by being obliged to reaſſume their 
mer characters, and to live the very ſame 
Nees over again. e . 
Ix the next place, the utility of this ſy [7 
qual to its juſtice, and happily coincides with 
for by means of this tranſmigration, all the 
ceſlary inconveniencies, and all the burthen- 
me offices of life being impoſed on thoſe on- 
=, who by their miſbehaviour in a former ſtate 
gave deſerved them, become at once juſt pu- 
imſeli i iſhments to Them, and at cke ſame time bene= 
, con ts to ſocietz; and ſo all thoſe Who have injured 
es mafſ e public in one life by their vices, are obliged 
ve the another to make reparation by their ſuffering 
or the hus the tyrant, who by his power has — 
plun- country in the ſituation of a prince, in that of 
nceleſ ſlave may be compelled to do it ſome ſervice 
awyen his labour. The highwayman who has ſtop- 
ds tor ed and plundered travellers, may expedite and 
nent Vor. IV, C aſſiſt 
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may make ſome compenſation by his haunches ; tc 
and mighty conquerors, who have laid waſte the 
world ii ſwords, may be obliged, by a e 
ſmall alteration in ſex; and ſituation, to contri- nl 
bute to its repeopling, by the qualms of breed- 
ing, and the pains of Child. birth. e e 

; For my own part, e believe this to be 
the caſe. I make no doubt but that Lewis the 
fourteenth. is now chained to an oar in the gal- 
leys of France, and that Hernando Cortez is 


the great, and Julius Cæſar, have died _ = Ut 


wife in ſome remote village, with a numerous ne 
and inereaſing family; and that Kouli Khan is 
now whipped from pariſn to pariſh, in the per- 
ſon. of a big- bellied rn with two ll 
children in her arms, and three at her back. 
LasrIr, the probability of this ſyſtem ap- 
pears from the difficulty of accounting for the 
ſufferings of many innocent creatures witiDut it: 
or if we look round us, we cannot but-obſerve 
a great and wretched variety of this kind; num- 
berleſs animals ſubjected, by their own: natures, 
to many miſeries, and by our cruelties to many 
Get. *: 4 22 VI ee; nn 
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ore; incapable of deſerving them; called into 
eing, as far as we can diſcover, only to be 
iiſerable for the- ſervice or diverſion of others 
0 ſs meritorious | than, themſelves 5 without : any 
A offibility of preventing, deſerving, or receiving 
eccompence for their. unhappy, lot, if their whole 
xiſtence is comprehended in the narrow and 
retched circle of the preſent life. But the 
heory here inculeated, removes all theſe difficul- 
ies, and reconciles theſe ſeemingly unjuſt diſ- 
xenſations with, the ſtricteſt juſtice : it informs 
, that theſe their ſufferings. may be by no means 
is ndeſerved, but the juſt puniſhments of their for- 
eier miſbehaviour in a. ſtate, , where, by means 
f their very vices, they may have eſcaped them. 
t teaches us that the purſued and perſecuted fox 
as once probably ſome crafty and rapacious mini- 
ter, who had purchaſed by his ill- acquired wealth 
hat ſafety, which he cannot now procure ; by 
is flight: that the bull, baited; with, all the 
ruelties that human ingenuity, or human male- 
olence can invent, was once ſome relentleſs ty- 
ant, who had inflicted all the tortures which 
ov endures;: that the poor bird, blinded, im- 
rriſoned, and at laſt ſtarved to death in a cage 
pry have been ſome unforgiving creditor : —. 
he widowed turtle, pining away for the. loſs of 
er mate, ſome faſhionable wife, rejoicing; at the 


- 


ge „ 
—_— Neves can the delicious. repaſt of roaſted lob- 
ters excite my eee the ideas of the 
eures in which thoſe innocent creatures have 
expired, preſent, themſelves. to my imagination. 


death of her huſband, which her own ill uſage 
a ED ; "SI . "* ; Bethe 4 x 


> when I confider that, they muſt have :once 
=_ 3˙˖˙ pro- 
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= "they are in themſelves both juſt and ſerious, 


And a ith them =_ Aron bability of L . 
Hetr crütn: do Rrong is it, chat I cannot ot | 
—_ Will have Went good effet on the con- 


* ous, learned and couragious to be kept in awe 


probably been Spaniards at Wiese, er Dutch. 
men at Athboyna, 1 fall too, both wich a good 
fiottrach and a good conſcience, and pleaſe my. 


elf with the thoughts, that T am thus offering 


ep factifice acceptable to che manes of many . 
infllions 8 2 Never can 1 *| F 
myſel wi any atisfaction in a poſt- = 
Aiſe, whilſt T look upon the ſtarved, founder. | 3 
ed, vicerated, and excoriated animals, wy 9 


quiſite and — torments for my conveni- 3 | 
ence; but when I reflect, that they once muſt | 1 
undoubt —— exiſted in the characters > 1 14 
pos a ewpgate, or fathers of the hol y in 7 
tion, I lop — with as much eaſe as ex- 
pedition ; and port * fatisfied, that in pur- 1 3 
Why Joutrney, am ut the executioner of 
fg oy Journ ſtice. 


Iven Val know chat theſe ſentiments will | f 
de treated 2s Nadiervus by many of my readers, 
aid Todked" upon only as the productions of an Wil 
ecuberant imagination; but T know Iikrwiſe, 
chat 'thſs is owing to ill⸗grounded pride, ani 
falfe *notions of the dignity of human nature: 


of the police "people, who afe too ſaga- 


by the threats of heft-arit/tatrmation : and T exhort i 1 
every fine lady to confſder how wretched will be Wn 


ver condition, if, after twenty or thirty year WM 


. fs ant - — wen, kept warn 1 9 
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li aces. with one of her coach- 
2 pie and every fine gentleman to reflect how 
auch more wretched. would be his, if after 
rafting bis eſtate, his health and his life i in ex- 
Fr avagance, indolence, and, luxury, he ſhould 
Wain revive in the I of one of his l 
ors. 


7 N MOI ICIIN NOTION IONIC 
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7 HAVE ft apart this day's paper for the miſ- 
3 Il eellanequs. — of various en. 
as. 
To Me, Pran, | 
SIR, 5 | 

| 1 am 2 citizen of 1% wean city x however, 
n reſpect to the metropolis, we are deemed, the 
WW ouotry, and muſt therefore be preſcribed. to by 
1 9 London, from whence, as I am told, we receive 

ul our faſhions. But ſurely, Mr. Fitz-Adam, 
me things which I have ſeen of late are too ab- 

urd to have come from thence for our . kee 
nd can only have been unhappy neceſſities im ſome 
eerſon of vogue, which hers we miſtaken for 
1 as faſhion, 17 1 13115 
| FEW days ago, I ſaw a youn I Our 
beighbourhood, 8 on 2x ung yp ab 
ſence from home, returned with her hair all off, 
cept as much as might grow in a fortni 2 
; 14 after cloſe ſhavi 2 that too ſtanding 
A and OP 1 Take "= wife when I came home, 


firſt e of the kind ever ſeen here, my wife 1 


© | Wokn ber this Falling off of the bar; for in. 


sb. POE am, 8 1 W = _ 
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if Me knew Where Mifs Giprrcnow had been . [ 3 
for thar I was' ſadly afraid lie” had been con. lM 
fined in ſome maduhbuſe; for her héad had den "8 
ſhaved*and bliſtered, her Hair was but juſt com- 
ing on to grow again, and ſne had, I obſerved, 2 " 
particular thy and wild look. As this was the 4 


knew no more than myſelf what to make of it: 
ſhe hoped indeed that it might poſhbly not be - K 
bad ; that it might be only Tn 1 N di ſorder 
of her i head; or, had Miſs been married, ſhe ln 
ſhould have thought that her hair might poſſibly 4 
Have fallen off in a l. ing-in., 1 
Bur alas, Sir! this diſorder of the head has lll 
proved contagious ; and being given out as the i 
faſhion, is prodigiouſly ſpread. Now if this be f 
only a hum (as 1 uppole it is) upon our country 
apes, it 2 blown in the WoRLD will put an Wi 
end to it: but if it be a real faſhion, pray be ſo 
228 to ſet the Wok pa e it. I am ſure i 
ſhould” be” rejoiced to fine ' remedy i in the 


dee it is a very, unſeemly and 111 00 e A 


> mw LY Add D - 


We Nin Pe Abe: ee ne 
I A infeſted by a ſwarm of country en is 
that are come up to town for the winter, as 
they call it, a whole family of them. They ferret 
me out from every place I go to, and it is impoſ- 
ſible to ſtand the ridicule! of 1 ſeen i in their 
company. | | : 
Ar their firſt coming to town. J was in a 


manner obliged to ener them to the play; 
; where 


a © a we 


3, > Ma 


* 
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Sr here having ſeated the mother with much ado, 
con- offered my hand to the eldeſt of my five young 
eouſins; but as ſhe was not dextrous enough to 
nanage a great hoop with one hand only, ſhe re- 


Com- 
ved, : fuſed my offer, and at the firſt ſtep fell all along. 
s the lt was with great difficulty J got her up again; 
y wife out imagine, fir, my ſituation: I fat like a mope 
of it: all the night, not daring to look up, for fear of 
be fo catching the eyes of my acquaintance,” who 
ſorder would have laughed me out of countenance. 
, ſne . You may imagine, Mr. Fitz-Adam, that I 
(bly contrived all manner of means to get off from any 
Future engagements with my couſins ; but it has 
1 ha; WW unfortunately ſo happened, that we have met 
; the almoſt every where. No longer ago than laſt 
is be night I was-going into a rout, and moving to- 
untry E. wards the lady of the houſe, to pay my devoirs to 
ut an Her, what ſhould I hear, but one of the hoydens, 
be ſo who had not ſeen me for two or three days, 
fure bawling out, O law ! there's my couſin! I 
1 the adviſed the mother to take the young lady.imme+- 
Ein- diately back into the country; for that I feared 
rder, the fame violence of joy which diſcovered itſelf 
1} 1 in her voice and looks at only ſeeing me as a re- 


lation, might carry her greater lengths, where 


21. the affection was ſtronger.. each £4 
. Mr acquaintance fee how I am mortified at 
ſins, all public places, and it is a ſtanding jeſt witn 


them, wherever they meet me, to put on the 


— 28 

erret . appearance of the profoundeſt reſpect, and to-aſk, 
pol- Pray, fir, how do your couſins do?? . 
heir . Tris leads me, Mr. Fitz-Adam, to propoſe 


0 omething for the relief of all thoſe, whoſe coun- 
try couſins, like mine, expect they ſhould intro- 
duce them into the world; by which means we 

C 4 n 
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ſhall avoid appearing. in a very: idiculous 1 ht: il 
for whoever ſees the dancing bears, muſt include uy 
the man who ſhews 7 ang in the 9 for ns 
laughter. I would therefore fet up a perſon, 
who ſhould be known by the name * own- . 
Us nuR. His buſineſs ſhould be to attend cloſely . 
all young ladies who never were in town 3 = | 
to teach them to walk into the play-houſe with- 
out falling over the henches, to them the 
tombs, and the lions, and the wax-work, and the 
giant, and inſtrydt them how to wonder, and ſhut 
their mouths at the ſame time: for I really meet ll 
with ſo many gapers every Ga in the ſtreets, that e 
E am- continually yawning all the way I walk. 
I 84ALE only detain- you to make one reflec- 
tion upon theſe journies to London. It appears ii 
very odd to me, that people ſhould chuſe to leave 'C 
theit home. for two or three months, to make 
themſelves in it the reſt of their lives, 
My gaod couſin, the mother, thinks ſhe has acted 
8 her children the werld: and 
fully convinced that they have a thorough know Bl 
ledge of it, carries them back, into the country, Wl 
. eee eee 
EPF 
ave not ſeen Landon, Miſs Walks with 
i pleaſure about the fields ſinee her fall in the 
ng, becauſe he counry cam ard them 0 
becauſe the country can afford them no 
ſuch Ges 38 they tw in town, e 
Tm, 8I n, 
Far gre adn, | 
e W. 
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Sin, | b | 
n HAVE the who to be a amber of a cer* 
ain club in this city, where it is a ſtanding or- 
er, That the paper called the WorLD be 
| conſtantly brought upon the table, with elean 
glaſſes, pi pes and tobacco, every Thurſday 
after dinner.“ In conſequenee ef this order, 
ae or rather a petition, frem one of your 
5 rreſpondents, was lately read, praying that 
ou would eſtabliſh it as a L, that healths 
could be eaten, as well as drank, There ap- 

wrt ſomething ſo 4 and national — eating 
"| of” our ng ana country, t the 
= * e Abe e with a yivacity unknown in that 
glace before, roſe up to applaud it: and after 
any wiſe and learned debates u the ſubject, 
greed to the following orders d reſolutions. 5 
; OxpERE Db, 12 
THAT in this club, the wer Toer ia 
Irinking be changed to MouTHFUL in eatin 1 
nd that every member, after nam the 
[loUTHFUL he propoſes, 40 fill his 5 e as 
ull as poſſible, in * of the N or cauſo 


0 N 


4 


OrBeneD, LOT 4 
That the chairman be arp nern. 
ASPER, OR 0 ES 

OnvDaxgy, © e 

Tur the Wa oi 
the Mournrurs regularly from the members 
ver the right thumb, and do cauſe them to be 


aten regularly over bis let. 
C5 | Rx$0Lv8D, 
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RESOLVED, 
THAT all the members of te club be oblige FE 
upon every club day to eat a e ſlice of roaſt 
= as a bumper health to old England. | 3 
Rasorv EW. 1 
Tur the city. of London Ang the trade there- | f 4 
-R880LVED, -/ ” 5 
Arwars to eat proſperity FR o Ireland i in boilel 2 
beef, and ta North Britain in Scotch cpllops. I 4 
RxESOLVE D, 8 
T0 eat the adminiſtration in Britiſh herring ww 
{- ;R880LVED, .. | if 2 | 
T eat ſucceſs 6; our fleet 5 in x pork. and peaſe. | x 
Rxas0LVED, . | FF 
as the greateſt inſtance that this club can __— i 
ſhew of their reſpect and devotion, that the ln” 
— * of lady * ®, and the ducheſs of , 
be eaten by 1 member in moutfuls of | 


ming . | 3-3. T7 


17 


e LEM 


fr. 1 or any af bis. TW 7 
f 55 ee to eat the members of this club as 
often ag they pleaſe, provi that they do not 
knowingly as wittingly füffer any Frenchman. 

whatſoever to eat the ſaid anden or alive. 
Fuss, Sing you ſee that you are continually in 

our thoughts; and therefore, as a member of à 
ſociety ſo n attached to you, you will be- 


. te Airs you that I am 
IAG: i ON : " 7 Tour moſt faithful. 
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HERE are few things by which a man 
, diſcovers the weaknefs o his judgment 
Wn ore, than by retailing ſcraps of common-place 
entiment on the trite and thread-bare topic, 
the degeneracy of the times. We are told very 
rriouſſy in almoſt every company, that the cou- 
age we receiyed from our anceſtors. is evapo- 
ated; that our trade is ruined ; that religion is 
ut a badge to diſtinguiſh parties; and that the 
muſes, kicked out of doors, have carried off with: 

them truth, honour, juſtice, and all the moral 
virtues... Lp e ee e 
Bur to our comfort, this reflection is not con- 
fined to the preſent age; it extends itſelf equally 
Wto all. A touch on the times is a piece of ſatire, 
chat almoſt runs parallel with the foundation of 
every ſtate. How many authors do we hear be- 
wailing the degeneracy of their cotemporaries,, 
and prognoſticating the farther corruption of their 
poſterity ! Our very ſtature is diminiſhed. Even 
in Homer's time, men were ſtrangely decreaſed 
in their ſize ſince the Trojan war. 7 irgil ſays, 
that Turnus threw. a ſtone at Aneas, which a 
dozen Romans could not have lifted; ſo that had 
men decreaſed ſince the days of Virgil, in the 
fame proportion, we ſhould long before now- 
have dwindled into a race of atoms. 
. - Livy, who flouriſhed in the golden age of -- 
Auguſtus, tells us, that above three hundred 

years before, a ſpirit of equity and moderation: 

1 „% * animated 
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animated the whole body of the people, which = 
was not to be found then in one individual, 
Cicero is for ever declaiming againſt the dege- Wi 
neracy of his own times; and Tow al ſays, that Ru: 
in his, vice was arrived to ſuch a height, that nl 
erity, however willing, would not be able to 
dd any thing to it. et conſult the author; = 7 
who have written fince, and you will imagine 
that every former age was an age of 222 
Fnkom all theſe 3 many others, it 
4 Is evident that this complaint i is Ne means ap- 
able to our times only. And really it is a 
breach of good manners, that rn fine 
Sr best cannot put a little rouge on their faces, 
hut the faucy quill of ſome impertinent author 5 
immediately rubs it off: but neither is it their 
own invention, nor imported from France; for 
I dhe fn. informs us, that the Roman beaux did Wl 
_ "Tm#ne is but one reafon that T know of, why ey 
a man may declaim with impunity - inſt the | 7 
de eneracy of the times; it is, becauſe the re- 
| fechion is my ener general, and that Arne horde an mo 
the object of bis own fatire, as any other man. 
But let a foreigner, in a company of Engliſhmen, 8 
reſume to. ſay, that they have degenerated from 
Ir forefathers, and not a Briton amongſt them 
| bur will cefent the indig gnity ; or let the reflec- 
Rien — more particular MY, and one man 
ref an act to the charge of another, BY 
And the — quence is too obvious. : 
To lament 3 . religion , and abuſe its ll 
z rs cenſure n of a ſtate, 
5 tuents, are quite Arent things. 
And thought * win nay prefes the army, 1 4 
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nich Henry the fifth beat the French at Agin- 
ourt, to our preſent ſoldiery, yet examine them 
ne by one, and there is ſcarce a ſerjeant in the 
rice that does not think himſelf equal to the 
hoſt valiant commander, from Alexander the 
Scat, king of Macedonia, down to brave old 
eendrick, Sachem of the Mohawk Indians. So 
bat if conſidered ſeparately, we are more wiſe, 
ore valiant, and more religious than our ance- 
ors; if collectively, we are a ſet of fools, cow- 
css and infidels. 3 | 

==> An ingenious correſpondent of mine has car- 
ieed his compliments on the preſent times far- 
oer than I have done. I ſhall conclude this 
aper with his letter and verſes. 
| SIR, 3 


A conqussT over the affections and paſſions 
as been the higheſt boaſt of the philoſophers of 
every age; and in proportion as they have attain- 
ed this victory, future writer, have celebrated 
heir characters as the moſt exalted patterns 
of wiſdom and prudence. But. though a venera- 
ion for the ruſt of antiquity, r a fondneſs for 
every thing which happened before the memo- 
of our grandfathers, may lead ſome to cele- 
brate former ages, yet we may boaſt it among 
the felicities of the times * we live, that 
the moſt important concerns of life are entered 
into only under the directions of reaſon and 
philoſophy. To inſtance only in one particular; 
marriage is the effect of mere prudence and fore- 
caſt, without any mixture of that ridiculous paſ- 
ton, which has now no being but in play-books 
aud tense. 5 
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In former ages, love was ſuppoſed to keep thei A 
door: of Hymen's temple ; but now, as the ' 
knowledge of the world may have been ſome- ll 
what expenſive in acquiring, and as our modern 
philoſophers have ſpent that fortune on their| 1 £ 
youth, which it had been ridiculous to have re-. 
ſerved for the debility of old age, juſt before the A 
laſt ſpark of vigour is extinguiſhed, ſome rich 
Heireſs is won, who. conduces both to the perpe- 4 x 
tuating a name,. and. to the providing a fortune 
for that poſterity, which is to continue the family 
honours: Happy expedient ] by which the weight Wl 
of numerous young children, the almoſt con- | I, 
. Rant burthen ef, former n is moſt idieiouy 4 
avoided. 1 
TrarT I may preſent your readers with 2 
ſtriking contraſt between the follies of our anceſ- 4 
tors, and the ſolid prudence of the preſent gene- 
ration, I ſhall here ſubjoin a couple of © ſhort 
odes, which are written in the character of an 
eld Engliſhman, and a Nen * on the * = 
before their marrfage. 265 % eee e 


The OLD: EnGanmnax. T 


1. | 

| PU tell you why T ove my a 2643: Þ 

Becauſe her thouſand graces prove. e 22 
Her worth-1s very high - By 
She's very fair and very good, 7 
And not unwilling to be wood: 

2 eſe plain as ny . 

' IWWherever muſe has fir d the Arai Pais 


On Britiſh or on Tuſcan plain, 
| — has hs nos; 22 
L 
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| Has glow'd with all the gen rous rage | 
| That animates the lord page, 
By Britiſh boſoms _ 
On has ſbe ſougbt, with careful fret. 
The hallow'd hermit's calm retreat, : 
And trac'd with thought profound 
Each precept of the wiſe and good; 
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That ev'ry wiſh has ſhe ſubdu'd 
To wiſdom's narrow bound... = 
| OE: 
Has learn'd the fatt ring paths. en,, 
Where fally's fickle vot ries run. 


Deceiv d ly fortune s glare 
Has learn'd that food, and clothes, and fire, . : 
Are only nature's. plain deſire, 

Nor forms for more her pray'r. © 


Content with theſe, my GER ALDINE: 
Has promis'd to be ever mine, 
For well ſbe knows my heart; 
She knows it honeſt and ſincere, 
And much too open to appear 
Beneath the veil of art. 
| : . . 
She knows it panes for her alone, 
That not the ſplen or of a- throne. 
From her my fleps could lure: 
To-morrow gives to theſe fond arms. 
My GERALDINE in all her charms... 
And makes my bliſs ſecure. 


9 2 
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The Mopzan ENGLISHMAN. 
| I. 


No, no; mY the pow'rs above, 
My . little touch d by 8 
As ever in my life. | 
4 well, dear Hal, to thee is FIR 
When fortune to my bot has thrown, | 


tags of 


But 1 wed ? fhould any aft, 
2 is an eaſy taſk, af 
ant, want ! my honeſt Manar: N 
What can a man, whoſe fortune * 
Who's mortgag'd to his utmaſ rent, 
But drown, or le * marry? 


2 theſe the bet i is fure the bride ; 

or when once of pre, 4 beneath the tide, 

Adieu to all our figure. | 
Full ſudden i is the pi * fate, | - 
When once tis touch'd, alas ! tod late 

We wiſh undrawn the trigger. 


Tis thus reſolv Fi then, hone bey, 
To-morrow thou N wi ne Joys 

Foy will I buy by wtving : 
Soon to her manſion, far 1 town, 
Six rapid Bays fhall whirl us drwn, 

As if the dew'l TON mis 


There ſhall the briſt capacious bowl 

E ev ry care that haunts the foul, 

And "_ me to new life: | 
And, 


165. 
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A., Har, for all tha. Se can ſay, 

= Some blooming village queen May 

Shall ait upon "Vi. = 


= hen all the tedious farce is er, 

And aſpouf iſe has crown'd me with her dow'r, 

= "ſudden. ruin meet her, 

Ev'n 50 her conchmgs breks her nech, 

Unniev'd Pd fland amidſt the wreck, © 
Nor ſiuæur at heedleſs PETER. 


Non, 166. Tnunsp Av, March 4, 1756. 


Falſu honor juvat, es menday i 
Juen, nuifi mendacem, & mend: 


To Mr. Frez-ADAN. 


ne terret, 


SIR, 

A eren mae e, 
ſo juſtly obſerved by many cele vi- 
I know of none more: to. be: lamented, than 

hol. which rob virtue of her true title, and uſurp 

her name and character. 

Ir may be obſerved, that in all countries and 

ſtates, the farther they have one from their ori- 

Sa purity and ag Fracyl a greater have their 


advances been in 1 4 The Romans, 
whoſe poverty only Rape them within the bounds 
of virtue, when they had quitted their humble 
ſtation for ſcenes of ambition and glory, not 


— changed their manners, but loſt the _ 
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of thoſe words, which were in high eſtimation 
with their anceſtors. ' The words frugal,” ten- 
perate, and made/t, were no longer held in any 
degree of reverence, when riches, and a licen- 
tious enjoyment of them, were the only: thing 
in vogue. 

We have gone beyond themes! in this reſpedd 
and quite reverſed the meaning of words. Knut 
and villain, formerly the denominations of lau- 
dable induſtry, are now the marks of the greateſt 
reproach. "Our manners have adulterated . our 
words; and for fear 12775 mould reproach us 

with our conduct, we disfranchiſe and condemn 
them to infamy, "that, their teſtimon may. . be in- 
valid, and their evidence of no credit- 

THERE: are many inſtances in. modern times, 
where a falſe and blind zeal has heightened the 
ſignification of words of very little meaning, to 
an unaccountable degree of veneration ; as. on 


the contrary, a Tooſe and libertine way of think- an 
2 has debaſed and ſullied thoſe of the Niebel of 
ligni co 
8 n not a little pleaſed with 2 faying e of ed 
king Theodorick, who being adviſed by hi ex 
courtiers to debe the coin, declared, <* That ſta 
* 1 which bore his image, ſhould ever an 
lie.“ Are we not all acceſſary-to the propa- ¶ for 
gation of falſhood, ' when we fuffer any thing ex. 
that carries the image and repreſentation of our ed 
minds, to be guilty of an untruth, and when we th 
enter into a combination to ſupport words in 2 an 
fignification foreign to their meaning, and quite WW pr 
different from the ideas tals founds. ought to It 


form i in our minds. oh 


13 s 4 #8 7 \ 
* 4 


Cus- 
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nation Cosron is the tyrant of the language; it can 
ten- Salter, adjuſt, and new model, but it cannot an- 
n any ninilate. It can fettle new phraſes, introduce a 
licen- hole colony of faſhionable nonſenſe from fo- 
things reign parts, and render old words obſolete: but 
fp it cannot erafe idea from language. It can do 
ſpect, WW more than an abſolute prince; becauſe it can 
Knavt create new words; a privilege which was not 
F lau- allowed to the Roman emperor Tiberius, who 
reateſt WW having coined a word in the ſenate, his flatterers 
our deſired it might be adopted into their language, 
h u; as a compliment to the emperor; but an old 
demn ſenator, not quite degenerated from the honeft 


ſincerity of his anceſtors, made this "memorable 
reply, *© You, may give, fir, the freedom of the 
city to men, but not to words.” © 5 


d the . Turxk is no word of greater import and 
2 to i dignity than Honour. Tt is virtue, adorned 
as on Bl with every decoration, that can make it -amiable 
hink- and uſeful in ſociety: It is the true foundation 
gheſt WW of mutual faith ahd credit, and the real inter- 
1 courſe, ND the buſineſs of life is tranſact- 
g of ed with fafety and pleaſure.” It is of univerſat 
| his extent, and Can. be, confined 'to : no particular 
That Ration of life, becauſe it is every man's ſecurity, 
ever and every man's intereſt, - But to its great miſ- 
ropa- fortune, its on virtues have undone it. Its 
hing excellent character has of late years recommend- 


| | ed it ſo much to the patronage of the Great, 
n we that they have pepe it to their own uſe, 
in 2 and communicated. to it a part of their own 
quite privileges, that of being acceflible only to a few. 
It ta It now no longer retains its former good quali- 

ties; its real dignity is loſt, and it is become ra- 
* ther the ornament, than the foundation of a 
us character: it is a kind of poliſh, that im _ . 


new acquired trophies are the ſpoils. of its for- 
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finiſhed character, and too often,conceals a very (i 
33 FFF y 
Hus has HONOUR Zor an imaginary. title, 
inſtead of a real one. It has laſt by its acqui- 
ſitions; and by being the particular idol of a 
few, is no longer of uſe to the many. Tt 


mer greatneſs;, and the. remembrance of what 
it was, ſerves only to 3 73 the melancholy 
idea of what it now is. It formerly conſtantly iſ 
attended merit, as a friend and guardian; it now 

accompanies greatneſs, as à flatterer and para- 


* 


ite. | 


It is a compliment to the taſte of tbe preſent x 
age, to alledge that HoNOUR is its darling at- ¶ con 
tribute. It is in itſelf a compoſition of ever 8 
thing that is valuable and worthy & com- as. 
m n in its degenerate Rate, it er 
ia, in a degree, re of uvIũ run; it is 
finely drawn, hut the lines are not juſt, ant the ®" 
colours. too gl ing. The endeavours, of the 77 
artiſta to ſet it off ta advantage, haue made h in! 
mare like a piece of gaudy. pageantry, than a Bi... 
true copy of natures © | chu 
_. To juftify the truth of what I aſſert, I appeal F 
to you, Mr. Firz-Adam, and beg leave ta alk unb 
2 what are your ideas of a man, when you Bl. 
hear, him particularly recommended as a man tr. 
of BoRqux ? Are your notions at all enlarged, WF 
in reſpect to his moral character? Would you 1 
give. him the preference in your vote, as a re- Ion 
prefentative in parliament? Or ſhould you con. gt | 
ceive him ta have a more than ce. Gar 3 
for the true religion of his country? Would old 
could you wth Ml © , 


YL a 


you truſt him the ſooner ? Or 
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ver) nore ſafety admit him into your family, to an 
8 Intimacy with your wife and daughters? You 
title, Would undoubtedly - game with him, be- 
du, rauſe he will not cheat; 1 be ſure 
of a 0 receive your money, if you gained any ad- 
I rantage, however his more fut creditors might 
kor. ufer. You would certainly ſhew him more 
What reſpect, becauſe you dare not affront him; Ho- 
holy oUR being a thing of fo very delicate a nature, 
anti) that the leaſt rhe gt Arn its deſtruction: 
non having loſt its true eſſence, it can only be ſup- 
Dar: ported by the courage and zeal of thoſe, who 
will not ſuffer its title to be diſputed. 
eſent WHAT is become of poor HONESTY ? Is ſhe 
8. 4 confined to the habitations of Mark and Min- 
ey cing-lane? Dare the not appear in the polite 
m world ? 1 make no doubt ſhe is as frequent in 
72 5 her viſits there, as in any other place; but for 


want of a proper dreſs, ſhe is obliged to be in- 
cog. She 1s not a little afraid of the pert raillery 
of HONOUR, whom ſhe would be ſure to meet 
in her travels to thoſe parts of the town; and 
as the latter is a burleſque on her character, ſhe 
chuſes always to avoid her. 5 | 
Her name feems to be quite baniſhed to the 
| unbred world, and is ſo much out of vogue at 
van Wi preſent, that an HonEsT MAN as certainly means 
— atradefman, as a MAN of HONOUR does a gentle- 
| —_ 8 | 1 
n Tur word is fairly worn out: it has been ſo 


e long in mercantile hands, that it is no longer 
2 fit ntlemen. They have laid it aſide b 


ould nmiverſal conſent, and beſtowed it, with their 
old cloaths, on their ſervants and dependants. 

| Taz ladies, who form the moſt conſiderable 

| | part 
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part of the faſhionable world, have a peculiar 
fort of Ho Non of their own. They entrench 
not upon that, already appropriated to the other 
ſex, but take it where the men leaye it. Con- 
ſeious of their own frailties and infirmities, they 
are not aſhamed to invokeè its aid and aſſiſtance, 
to guard them in a part, where they are mot li. 
able to ſurprize. No, other branch of their con- 
duct comes within the juriſdiction of HoNOοonñ 
for HONOUR, at preſent, is no more than what 
the world expects from you; they are at free 
liberty in every other article; and, like out 
original parents, have but one thing prohibited. 
THe different value and credit of particular 
virtues, at ſeveral periods of time, would form 
a very entertaining and uſeful hiſtory ; and by 
looking back into former times, and obſerving 
the different faces and changes that virtue ha 
appeared in, we might reduce it to a degree df 
calculation, and form a tolerable conjecture when 
any particular ſpecies, of it would again come 
into faſhion. The preſent rage for liberty will 
not eaſily admit of many articles of belief; they 
are a degree of ſervitude of the mind, which we 
diſdain : but as it is very proper to obſerve ſome 
appearance of religion, we voluntarily give up 
the freedom of the body, to preſerve*that.of the 
mind; and admit of ſome regulations and re- Bot 
ftriftions, which cuſtom has eſtabliſhed, as in- who 
diſpenſibly neceſſary to maintain the connection ¶ two 
VVV 
Bor the body is full as rebellious as the mind, mon 
and has as ſtrong an averſion to reſtraint; for obli; 
which reaſon «it Fas been found_expedient to BW purſ 
grant ſome degree of indulgence, to moderate 


F ba 


— 
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etween pleaſure and ftrift virtue, and to make 


k compromiſe between the ſeveral duties, and 


| moſt prevailing paſſions, 


To form this alliance, and ſtrengthen it by 


Je firmeſt tie, the word HONOUR was introdu- 


ed; a word very much the favourite of vir- 
ue, and ſo enchanting in its ſound, that vice 
could make no objection. She conſented ; but 


In theſe conditions, that ſhe ſhould have a due 


proportion of advantage; and if it was allowed 
o heighten many virtues, it ſhould likewiſe be 


eermitted to cover almoſt an equal degree of 


vice. Thus it is made to ſerve both as a cor- 
dial and palliative: it exalts the character of 
virtue, and takes off from the deformity of vice. 
But the mixture is ſo unnatural, that the poiſon. 
gets the better of the medicine; and if ſome 


Witrong antidote is not ſpeedily applied, all the 


humours will be vitiated, and the whole maſs 
brrupted. OP r gov it 

No perſon who is any ways converſant in an- 
tiquity can be ignorant of the allegorical ſitua- 


ton of the temples of VIX TVE and Honour 


at Rome. They were ſo placed, that there was 
no entrance into the latter, but through the 
former; which has given riſe to a very beautiful 
thought in Cicero's firſt oration againſt Verres. 
Both ' theſe temples were built by Marcellus, 
whoſe original deſign was to have placed the 


two goddeſſes in one temple: but the prieſts, 


who are always for extending the plan of cere- 


monial religion, would not permit it; which 


obliged him to alter his firſt intention. But he 
purſued the meaning of it, by building two tem- 
ples contiguous to each other, and in om a 

e 1 tua- 
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ſituation, that the only avenue to the temple of - 
Honour ſhould be through the temple of VI. * 
Tu; leaving by this emblem a very elegant 
and uſeful leſſon to poſterity, that VIK TUE iH 
the only n Ef | : 
- TT is impoſſible to have too great a regard MEE 
and eſteem for a man err anita | 
then let him prove his right to this title, by th. 
whole tenor of his actions. Let him not ho 
ſome doctrines in high eſtimation, and rejedſ 
others of equal importance: let him neither at. 
tempt to derive his character, or form his con - 
duct from faſhion or the opinion of others: le 
a true moral rectitude be the uniform rule of hi 
actions; and a juſt praiſe and approbation will 
be their due reward, PORES | ITY 
NMNNNNNNWNNNMNMNMWNN MA 
Nonz. 167. ThuxspAxv, March 11, 1756. 
To Mr. Firz-Avan. "ih 
| SIR, f / <7. „ 
petual complaint of all ranks and condi 
tions of men, from the beginning of the world to 
the preſent times: and at the rate they till po 
on, it is abſolutely impoſſible that the complaint 
ſhould ceaſe. Happineſs is a fruit always withil 
their reach, but they will not give themſelvs 
the trouble to gather it. It is hourly at ther 
doors as a friend, but they will not let it in. I 


ſolicits them in every ſhape, yet they reject it 
offers. Ignorance and indolence 420 Ja conſiat 


8. . 
; Mosrſ 
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= Mosr people bave parts and application fuffi- 
eent to learn the eaſy rules of Whiſt, Cribbage, 

ind Cheſs; and as ſoon! as they av informed 

hat they little: ſuſpect, and will be delighted 
hear) that Happineſs is a Game, and a much 
gau reater and deeper one than even Pharo or 
">" 2zard, I make no doubt that men, women, 


„nd children will immediately ſet themſelves to 

or earn the rules: and- fiheſſes of this important 
- (LAY. 

7 WHEN: t are ſatioab it is a geme that 
con ill be — uſed in all companies in town 


ud country, . what mortal will be | fo ſtupid as 
ot to learn it in ſome degree of perfection ? 
For who, without the - greateſt} gratitude,” can 
eflect upon the benevolence” of nature, that has 
ntroduced felicity into the world; in the wel- 
2 ever- 1 of deep play, 
Tus — 1 could not have been 
annexed to books | tn e e head-achs, 
detual reaſonings, iſputations, — 
ave — every ſtep: neither could it 
ave been coupled to Abe which are ever 
pttended with care and anxisty. If poverty and 
ontentment had been the: ex eng r x 
q convey. it, a | 
ated all activity 


exed 1 — 
; 2 e 
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Now as I have always i ſelf 2 
great friend and 3 all PLA, I ſhall en- 
deavour to lay down a few of the moſt certain 
rules, by which all perſons may be inſtructed in 
the arti of playing at this ROYAL GAME of Hae. 
IN ESS. And I am the more willing to promote 
the knowledge of this game, as it depends ra- 
ther upon ſk1{l: and addreſs, than chance and 
fortune. It is not played with ever- dangerous 
dice, like Back- gammon or Trick- track: nor like 
Braggs by:audacity of countenance, and polite | 
: and though, like Picquet, there is 
— putting out n nne oh You Ong card 
is playable. +» + 
II An elated with: e, — . conſider 
that Lam going to teach miſerable. mortals this 
_ great GAME: which, without vanity I may 
lay, is making them a preſent of more than a | 
tixth ſenſe, and enabling them to exerciſe their 
five primary ones in the moſt delightful manner. kin, 
I- need not here expatiate upon the pleaſures of Neluc 
Prar, the firſt paſtime of infancy, and the ul- 
timate amuſement of deerepid age; the faculty 
which moſt diſtinguiſhes the rational from the 
brute creation ; that levels the laequey with the 
prince, and the humble cinder-wench with the 
ſtately ducheſs; the cement of all true ſociety, 
which, hy fliſearding volumes of. words, confines 


all wit, ſenſe and language within the limits of 
half ia — and ſignificant ſentences.” How inhat 
admirable is the ſagacity of the adepts l or, in WM and | 
other e the of faſhion ! who are night 
perpetuall ng. into their hands, and dealing neu 
about moſt Aberliy, all that is deſirable in the portic 
| world! For — the uneducated claſs of renden 


Ve | 5 4 93 4 mortals 


mortals may think a club is but a club, and a 
ſpade a ſpade, theſe exalted and iHumined cha- 

racters e comprehend, that clubs de- 
note power; diaonds riches, ſpades" induſtry, 
and hearts popularity and affections of every 
ſort. From this conſideration, I never enter a 
great apartment without being ſtruck with ſo⸗ 
— and 'awe. I Took upon the different 
contenders at each table, as ſo many mighty 
giants, toſſing about with ſtupendous ſtrengtl 
theſe glorious eymbols of every thing valuablè in 
the creation FS 2110 i Ringer. 0 2 8 
- WHAT giggling miſs ſhall-hereafter preſume 
to diſturb theſe rites with more” than female le- 
vity ? What puny ſenator ſhall dare here to re- 
collect the politics of either houſe, the partial 
intereſt of inſignificant iſlands and nations, 
whoſe comparative greatneſs is. loſt in ſuch 4 
ſcene ; here every motion decides the fates of 
kings and queeiis, and eve ordinary trick in- 
dul, as: much wiſdom and addreſs; as would 
ſet up a moderate politician, ſtateſman, or mi- 
niſter? I conſider theſe afſemblies as the great 
academies of education, and obſerve with plea- 
fure, that all parents, guardians, and huſbands, 
are bringing their families to town, for at leaſt 
fix months in the year, to take the ad vantage of 
theſe noble ſchdols and well inſtituted ſeminaries. 
WIA ideas muſt we ſorm of the hoſpitable 
inhabitants of a great. capital, where the houſes 
and heads of the moſt reſpectable families are 
_ after night devoted to public benefit and 
inſtruction! How much ſuperior are theſe to the 
porticos, gardens and philoſophic ſchools, that 
rendered the names of Athens and Rome ſo 
. e greatly 
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greatly celebrated] Here | our daughters ar Wi 
capacitated to marry the Ar& prince that may 
happen to aſk them, inſtead, of falling the un- 
happy victims of the narrpw. domeſtic-views of i 
neighbouring country... an. And 
here the married ladies are taught to; paſs, the 
winter evenings . without a yawn, even in - the 
abſence, of their huſbands. Here they colled 
that treaſure. of maſculine knowledge, thoſe cle. 
ut ideas and. refleQions, that wonderfully al- 
iate the ſolitude of the old ou gy ces 


3 amidſt the cawing of rooks, the mur - 
muring of ſtreams, and fragrant walks of flower. die 
ung thrubs, they; wait the eee mn with: W thi 


philoſophic compoſure, - 
Bur I am wandering from my W nd | 
expatiating upon general-PLAY.,. when L intended 
only to teach my new and great Game of Har- 

iN Ess, which will render the whole. upiverk 
eee aſſembly or rot. * | 
; {a 2 hence happy mortals J. that füt 
HApIN ESS, 16 played. _ diff 

— ps each pack conſiſting of thres tha 
ES and. fixty-five different cards; the backs if dy 
of which, inſtead of being white, are of a-duſky i 
ſooty colour, Every ſeventh: card is equivalent 
to a court card, of which there are fiftyrtwo in 
each pack; and upon playing properly. thek 
court cards, the fortunate, evra of the . is 
n en reatly to depend. 

IT is . from one to any abranh play- 
ers. The game of one is the leaſt entertaining 
the game of two is much applauded by lookers 
on; but as a greater number muſt natural 
unn. variety woe . party of g's 
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or a dozen is the moſt deſirable ſet, though the 
players may be fubject to many revokes. Great 
Jovers of the game are indeed fond of ſitti ng 

down to à crowded table; but it is generally 
obſerved, that an inattentive and ſlovenly man- 
ner of playing i is too often the conſequence. One 
pack of cards will laſt a conſiderable time, as 

— be conjectured from their ſooty backs: in- 
— as the greateſt players are ſeldom known 
y for more than three-ſcore and ten packs 
ding the whole courſe of their lives. 
Try that have the moſt tricks win the largeft 
diviſion of the ſtake; but every player gets ſome- 
thing, beſides the great pleaſure 0 playing, 
which is thought to be ſuperlative. | 
Tris great GAME partakes of the excellencies 
of all other games. You are often piqued and 
repiqued, as at 4 1 . You are ſometimes 
beafted as at Quadrille; often checked, as at 
Chefs z put back, as at the game of Gooſe ; and 
Tu jeR to nicks, after the manner of Hazard. It 
differs in ane particular from all other games, viz. 
chat the ſharper is always fure to be over-matched 
by the fair 
Ir would fil a large volume, Mr. F itz-Adarn, 
to recount all the varieties of this truly ROYAL. 
Ganmw; and already I am afraid of dark tranſ- 
Fre the bounds of your paper: I ſhall there- 
ore defer the rules [ romiſed at the beginni 
of this letter to another o ity, at whic 
time I ſhall take care to make the meaneſt * 
an adept at Happingss, 

Lam | + paper 
n r moft humble leu, 


P 3 Num. 
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sin, 2 ho Fae FA, 8 . 


. VERY. STIR . to x remove the F 
p. rejudices and enlighten the underſtandings 
-mankind, though.it may chance to, come. from 
an obſcure Rand, Ait not be without its admirers 
and advocates in this learned and truly philoſo- 
f para age. It is needleſs then to make anf apo- 
6 for deſiring you to print this. 
I 


SET out in life with a good ſhare of medica Our 
15 N chy mi | „anatomy, and 2:7; fre 
Philo 124 elde a i laff of which eſpecial = ?Þ 
excelle ſeldom failing to inveſtigate the 2 
ent cauſe of an 7 phenomenon : Py being ſenſible le 
u 


of my own - perior abilities, I. NEVET, was uw of 
meats thirſted a as N ive up adiſputed. point. But op 
from two or thi 2ilures i 2 FE when, the mi 


33 ha 56 the effect I and in- WI 
deed d once; when they had, in relieving, a nymph 
4 bx months Piber om 2 diſorder which would ha 
have laſted nine, my. buſineſs and. my . began ine 

to fall mort. co 
I MUST confeſs myſelf Wr to find merit ſo loc 
 diſreg irded, and determined to ſearch out. what as 
facy ny WP; might be in the mind of man, that of 
uld induce him to treat with contem in- 8 
gratitude any perſon Who pro feſſed a 8 n of rat 
ſerving him. This led me into moral — wn 
in which I ſoon made ſufficient progreſs : and be- 
ing 


.” 
* a o 
"x N b - * 


ing perſuaded that it was incumbent upon every 

rational member of ſociety to communicate hap- 

pineſs, as far as his influence may extend, I 
kept not the reſult of my enquiries ſecret, but 
formed a club of the thinking part of my ac- 
quaintance, to whom with the greateſt freedom 
imparted my ſpeculations; and, in ſpite of pre- 
judice, inculcated many important truths. 'Thefe 
1 once thought of making more public from the 
preſs ; but there is no neceſſity for it, ſeeing the 
noble and better ſort of philoſophers are confef- 
ſedly of my opinion, and diſcard with one voice 
all that metaphyſical jargon, which would per- 
ſuade us, to believe the immateriality of the foul 
and a future ſtate. Our ſentiments are calculated 
univerſally to promote human felicity, as they 
free the mind from any terrors and diſagreeable 
apprehenſions. It certainly then becomes the 
duty of every one who would be deemed benevo- 
lent, to propagate, as far as poſſibleg principles 
of ſuch manifeſt utility. But we mut expect 
oppoſition to this ſalutary deſign, from thoſe who 
make à gain of — — the world. They 
will never he ſo diſintereſted as eaſily to forego 
the great emoluments ariſing thence. And per- 
haps ſome thinking men (ſince moral virtues are 
indiſpęnſibly neceſſary to the well-being: of the 

— may judge it not quite ſo proper 40 
looſe the yulgar at once from all ties, except ſuch 
as ariſe from the inherent rectitude or depravity 
of ation. e ct l iow es [rdilgs: 
I Have a ſcheme to obviate this, to which no 
rational objection can be made. I acknowledge 
myſelf indebted to an ingenious Spaniſh author 
for the firſt hint; but as he did, not purſue his 
batt 4 rreaeaſoning 
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ſo far, either for want of abilities, er 
N through fear of the inquiſuion, I may juſtly aſſume 
to myſelf the merit of the invention. This author | 
tells us, ** Phyſicians ſeeing the great power the 
<< temperament of the brain hath in making a 
% man wiſe and prudent, have invented a cer- i 
4 tain medicine, compoſed in ſuch. à manner, 
<«< and. replete with ſuch qualities, that being 
taken in proper doſes, it renders a man capable 
| '«. of reaſoning better than he could before, : 
I They call Aab confection of wiſdom.” No.] 
if there is a medical compoſition known (as from 
this authority we have ſufficient reaſon to believe) 
that will improve the rational faculties, and il- 
Jumine the underſtanding, we may with equal | 
truth aſſert, there are to be found medicines 
which will curb the paſſions, thoſe great obſtacles 
to moral virtue, and make men live Ge en to 
the ſitneſs of things. 
Tus part of man be allowed to 
de a modification of matter, it be ſuppoſed 
0 be 2 pant of the body; at leaſt it is ſo 
united and adherent to it, that in all 2 K 
Tuilere with, and cannot by y any arguments of 
reaſon be capable of exiſtung without it. 
Hence it will indiſputably follow, chat all the 
powers of the mind, even che moral faculties, are 
anfeparadly connected wich che temperament and 
habit of of which the is part. Inſo- 
much that -prudence {the foundation of all mo- 
rality) as well as juſtice, fortitude, and tompe- 
eance-(the other cardinal virtues) and ar 


Kites, entirely 2 upon the conftitution. It 
will therefore become the 2 of . Ln 


oth. 


o_oand abi >. as od oc 


_ — . « tha. 4d» ins £9 a , „ Ns 2 > * . 
a win. 6 ei wc wo tein e „„ Ar ot. A e bend ba oe. bes ak" 


4 and 


Fury as well as Plata and Ati 
philofophers. But an example wil be of more 


e 2 


over the prejudices 
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and iritrodiice the contraty 3 to fupprefs luxury, 
and create chaſtity; to make the fooliſh prudent, 

the proud humble, the aviricious liberal, 5 the 
coward valiant. And all this is eaſy to 'be done, 
by the affiſtance of alterative medicines, and by a 


| properly adapred regimen, that ſhall be perfective 


virtue, an u er to each vice. 
1 ee my ſentiments, I could 
note the fathers of phyſie: bs © Gf and Ga- 

le, che = of 


real authority than a Multipzeaclon of quotations. 
Man will be impelled to act by thofe appetires, 
good or bad, which ariſe from the Habit of his 
conftitution : the phyfician then who can alter 


his oonſtitution, ma make the vicious 8 
virtuous. And moral philoſop hers great 
when they do not avail pe 


f medi which only by ne 15 ets the Kine 
0 cine, on e tennpe- 
rament of the bo ln force A in in Pe. 


liſh virtue and ite. "If a moralift 2 


dertakes to m a Juxuribus = pert, , who piv 
himfelF up tö high livin Jafcivious 10. 


gendes, Wen "Hit" ebting to \ the: rules 
of his art, wat 5 wonld ne ute to inftil the 


principle of temperance} and chaſtity, that the 
ſhould take ſuch derp root. in the mind; as con- 
ſtantly and imiformly, to influence his, ronduRt? 
bim the deformity of 


and E Pk 
all 1 train bf evils wks procxt fuck 
courfes: "ant if the patient has not Rh 
of a fuperftitious' he 11 
he wilt endeavour to affright him by 
detail of thoſe 3 miſeries 8 wü h; is in 


Ds danger 


12 14 - "a 
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ns ſulfering e if death W fr 


running 3 women, l 1 as , 
bonum in . and drinking, e will ſcarce 
bear to hear. a 1 e and nauſeate 
Met 7 bal guts of a ſumptuous entertainment. 


Wh . the man ſa changed, will be 


A} 8 1 > ute le to his art, .and. ſuppoſe 
155 habits 5 f tem ly and chaſtity « come from 
L g N and are the effect of his ra- 


nation, . The phyſician knows the contrary, 
29d] is 912 Tenh 


nfible t e proceed from the lan jd 
.it ated ice the. body: far if, this be 
; herd. 6 ite b ur, the patient will 


ices. of f exceſs — 95 1 
ence m donvi us „ -» 
r 


2 eee. 0455 


ſay of this, how they will reliſh the larger wor K of 


CCC 
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I covLD add many more inſtances, but have 
already ſaid enough to evince the rationality and 
practicability of my ſcheme ; and being deter- 
mined not to loſe the honour of my inventions, I 
do not care to diſcover too much, leſt ſome paltry 
plagiary ſhould, with ſome little variation, obtrude 


them upon the world as his own. I have with 


great labour and thought reduced the whole to a 
complete ſyſtem, and am compiling a didactic 


| treatiſe of all the vices incident to human nature, 


and their different 5 r with the ſymptoms 


prognofticanddiagnoſtic, the curatory indications, 


and a proper dietetic regimen to be obferved in all 
caſes. The whole will be comprized in ten vo- 
lumes folio; and when the work is quite-ready for 
the preſs, I may perhaps venture to publiſh propo- 


fals more at large, with a ſpecimen annexed. But 
as your paper is generally well received by good 


company, I thought this would be no improper | 
Je- 


method of communicating the firſt hint of m 


ſign, that J might judge from what the intel) igent 
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E following letters have lain by me ſor 
1 time. The writers of them will, I hox 
excuſe me for the delay, and for the few alte 


N FN At * ln e 2 
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| J ou a mare ven us to underſtand that we are very g 
6 Anpelice our late near gfe or to it: for 


_ Tiofity to defire, we are certainly lohn our hold 
| the truth, I have had but one ſince, that has not 
fon: indeed the argument he uſed was ſo ex- 


tremely reaſonable, that I knew not how to ob- 


the confidence to deny him. 


has if they have deſire to retain even any ad- 


. 
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_ Ina W r you have ER alu 
gainſt tota E in our ſex, and by others 


that while we are leaving little or nothing. for 
pination to Exerciſe it oF upon, or for cu- 


upon the men. But I cannot fay that fince I have MB 
undreſſed myfelf to the utmoſt extent of the fa- 


'ſhion, I have fewer admirers. 20 when I ap- 
peared like a modeſt woman; though, to confeſs if 


Phialy diſcovered a Gorough averſion to marri- 
z and him I imprudently loſt, by granting to 
555 importunity the full diſplay of — EE per- 


Ject to it; and whilſt he pleaded with the.utmoſt | 
tenderneſs, that what he requeſted as a tribute to 

love, was but a very little more than what I daily 
laviſhed indiſcriminately on every eye, I had not 


fins ins Go To th. Yo JP iu. wo ah kk 


Now, Mr. Fitz- „as I think it not im- 
probable, by the advances the ladies have made 
this winter towards complete nakedneſs, that as 
the fummer comes on, they will incline to throw 
.off all covering whatſoever, I have anale 
Rc to ſet before, them the untoward effect which 

from leaying nothing to diſ- 
cover. 1 "Fon aſſure them as an pr truth, 


mürent, 


„ 
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mirers, they muſt top where they are, and un- 


cover no farther; or if they aim at getting huſ- 


bands, they will da wiſely to conecal, and re- 
ſerve among the acquiſitions to be obtained only 
by marriage, a great deal which they now fhew, 
to no other purpoſe than the defeating their own 
ſchemes. J 0 irq T7 
Give me leave, fir, to conclude, this letter 
with a ſhort tranſcript from an author, who I 
believe is not unknown to you, and who has 


W taken ſome pains to inſtruct the ladies in this 
WT particular point. 2 "Th 


THE maid, who modeſtly conceals 
Her beauties, whilft fhe hides, reveals. 
Give but a glimpſe, and F ancy draws 
2 the eee, Venus ius. 

rom Eve's firſt: F to brocade, 

A refs hy oF ANCY's aid, 
Which evermore dehghted dwells 


- On what the baſpful nymph conceals. 


When Celia firuts in man's attire, 
She Jhews too much to raiſe defrre ; 
But from the hoop's betwitching round, 
Her very ſhoe has pow'r to wound. 
1 am, | . ö 
9 Fe 
Dor meſt humble ſervant, 
Mr. Prrz-Anan, | 
In this free-and communicative age, in which 
duſineſs of almoſt all kinds is tranſacted by adver- 
tiſements, it is not uncommon to ſee wives and 


milch- aſſes, ſtolen horſes and ſtrayed hearts, pro- 


miſ- 


it may be made ſtill more public than it is already, AF 


that great mart of young divines, Cambridge. 
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miſcuouſly advertiſed in one and the ſame paper, nif 
It is a curious, and frequently an entertaining 
medley: but amidſt all the remarkable advertiſe- 

ments I have lately ſeen, I think the following by Ml: 
far the moſt curious; and for that reaſon, I deſire 


by appearing in the WORLD. 

„ A cURATE at Beccles in Suffolk, Enquire 
* farther of Mr. Strutt, Cambridge and Var- 
© mouth carrier, who inns at. the Crown, the 


“ corner of Jeſus-lane, Cambridge. 1 
% N. B. To be ſpoke with from Friday noon i 


I HAVE tranſcribed this from a news- paper, 
Mr. Fitz-Adam, verbatim et literatim, and muſt 
confeſs I look upon it as a curiofity. It would 
certainly be entertaining to hear the converſation 
between Mr. Strutt, Cambridge and Yarmouth 
carrier, and the curate who offers himſelf. Que- 
ſtionleſs Mr. Strutt has his orders to enquire into 
the young candidate's qualifications, and to make 
his report to the advertiſing. rector, before. he 
agrees upon terms with him. But what princi- 
pally deſerves our obſervation is, the propriety of 
referring us to a perſon who traffics conſtantly to 


The advertiſer might there expect numbers to 
flock to the perſon he employed, who (by the 
way) might have been fomebody more like 2 
gentleman (no diſparagement to Mr. Strutt, I 
know him not) than a Yarmouth carrier. It i 

pleaſant too to obſerve: the N. B. at the end of 
the advertiſement; it carries with it an air of ig: 
Aan ic nmificance 
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ifcance enough to intimidate a young divine, 
who might poſſibly have been ſo bold as to have 
put himſelf on an equal footing with this nego- 
barer if he had not known that he was only to 
> ſpoke with at ſtated hours. 
THERE are ſome: of us laynien ( ou, 1 dare 
„Mr. Fitz-Adam, among the reſt) who are 
d-faſhioned enough to have ſome” reſpect for 
the clergy; it does not therefore give us 
leaſure to ſee them: thus' advertiſed Hh ; barders 
zourneymen.:' RS | 24h 
| 3 why did not * . mention 1 1 
Wreſly the qualifications he expected in his cu- 
15 That would have ſaved much trbuble _ 
hentai between the prolocutor and the 
livine. I will have done, however, wit the 
articular advertiſement, and leave the whole to 


169. j 
per i 
ning 
tiſe- Bi 
g "i | 
lefire if 


rould ¶ M our animadverſion; only deſiring that you would 
ation ¶Mrder under your own hand, that from henceforth 
10uth ll advertiſements for curates ſhould be worded in 
Que- he following manner. ve Orb b36e294 t ion 

wall, WANTED, 

m— A CURATE, at . He mult be RY 
rinci- that can 9 at —— — and will he 
ety o willing to receive five-and-twenty pounds a 
tly to year r doing the whole duty of a. pariſh 
ridge. while his rector receives two hundred for do- 
ns t9 ing none of it. He muſt keep. what gat ax 


and preach what his rector 


&. &c. &c. Whoeper F will comply. Wi 1 2 
* reaſonable. terms, may apply to, , inn- 


keeper at * . full information.” 


It! 
nd of 1911 48 * am, ee 
df ſig· 4 er 11 5 5 24% 123 260 N. 
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Mr. F IT- ADAM, 7 4 

$a is with pleaſure that I 4e you ifs Addi For 
to dreaming than moſt of your predeceflors : vi 
ſay — . — found you incline u 
nod; though without any diſparagement to you, WP« 
your better and elders haye fometines fept in 
much ſhorter work. -lignando torus dirniulf 

Homerus, was what 1 told my ſchoolcenaſter, wha 
Se whipt me for ſleeping over my book, - 
Life has been oſten called a dream; nay, 1 
are told of ſome old Grecians, who uſed to H 
always in doubt whether were aſteep «Fl 
awake. Indeed the number o Waking dreamen 
chat art daily exhibiting theniſclves in this me 
tropolis is inconceivable ; even the pulpit is nf 
free from them. The firſt time I ever heard the 
character of a dreamer given to a preacher, wa 
on the. occaſton.” A reader to a count 
cure — a printed ſermon of an eminent divine led | 
into the pulpit with him to preach ; unfort O 
nately i it happened to be a farewel ſermon- Tint 
young gentleman began with acquainting te 
ple that he was then going to leave then 
By mene ere the hint of ths 
before, they were a deal ſurprized ; bu 
eme concluded with telling them that he half 
been erhorti them vyĩth all di iligence for fixtea ne 
| © (when he had hardly been with them vj” 
many Weeks) and talked of his high dignity i 
the church, ſome of the con gregation ſaid he ws 
mad, moſt of them that he was dreathinng. —{Mothe! 
0 COULD Wiſh indeed that theſe dreamers i fe 
pulpit would contrive to dream their on Peep 
5 — — or that they would take care not to con 1 
| VET rt the ſerious thoughts of — into ſomethin Whic 
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85 ore abſurd than dreams, for want of reading be- 
dige Porehand what they would be ſuppoſed to deliver 
: os their own-compolitions. It is by way of hint 
ine yo ſuch dreamers that I have told this ſtory, which 
Peing the principal purpoſe of my otters l ſhall 
t in ad no more than that 
mit q TI: Am, 81 R, 2 — | 
—_ 5-5 "A 2 ner ſervant 4 
A. 
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1 „F 1 


LY, V 

to It 

ep d 

mer] Nuns. 170. Tnukspav, April I, 1756. 
"her ö + mortem nobilitari vol, | Cickno. 
d tf 

r, Wi MAKING my | walk. of obfervation the 


wy oc, is often my cuſtom, I was 


oui 

divin led by the courſe of my tour into one of our fa- 
\fort r you hoſpitals. . The magnificence of the build- 
I e ab gen turret yyreey the 
1 6 mu de that wers received, and their ſeveral 


| ccommodations threw me naturally into a very . 
of th leaſing contemplation on the extenſive charity 

* my good countrymen. From one of theſe en- 
he hall ed — I was carried on to another, 
Gxteen il [ believe I made myſelf acquainted with all 
hem 1 public edifiees of this nature that this large 


nity 1 opulent e city abounds with. Some of them 
he wlll | found of royal and very ample foundation, 
others raifed and maintal dy a ſingle and mu⸗ 


ners i niftcent family, others by a joint act of the whole 
ir ou peeple; all, however, noble in their purpoſes, 
to co and admirably adapted for the particular uſes to 


nething which they . were — appropriated, I ad- 
mired 
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mired throughout the number of inhabitants thus 
perfectly provided for in every ſtage of their con. 
ditions, together with the continual increaſe q 
the fund which muſt ſupport ſuch an addition vii; 
charges, as I obſerved by the augmentation «ih 
apartments, and decorations of more coſt, pe. 
haps, than utility. Charity, thought I, works uM 
ſecret; and theſe matters are of courſe. hiddil 
from me. But happening to turn myſelf on on: 
fide of the chamber, I diſcovered two or the to 
long tablets, with ſeveral names inſcribed in larg xk. 
golden characters which in my ſimplicty I too 
or the votive hiſtories of the poor, who had fel 
the efficacy of relief under theſe merciful man- 
ſions: but upon a nearer inſpection E found then 
to be no other than an enumeration of the ven 
worthy and pious perſons of both ſexes, who an 
nually or occaſionally afforded what it pleaſei -: 
them in their liberality to beſto . 
I was reſolved, ſince chance had thrown 6 
much information in my way, to purſue, again 
my euſtom, the accounts of other families; Wiel 
practice, howeyer, I thought the leſs imperti 
nent, as I could perceive no other end in thei 
being placed there. Here I diſcovered a conti 
bution that did honour indeed to the names that 
Were annexed to it, and would have done ſo tf 
ing that were adjoined to the names of ſeveral pri. 
vate perſons,' larger than I could have ful pected 
to be within their power, raiſed my euriottty 
enough to make a farther inquiry into the hiſtor 
of ſome of theſe. very liberal donors. Two df 
them I accordingly pitched upon to be the ſubjed 
of my inveſtigation, as they ſtood upon the li 1 
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Doe one a maiden lady, who bequeathed at her 
cath five thouſand pounds to the poor of this 
ouſe: the other, an old gentleman, who had 
Neettled, after! his deceaſe, mal whole eſtate upon 
hem for ever. 

Tux good lady's: ftory cannot be better known 
than by a letter which I received, in the courſe 
Wot my enquiry, from her nephew, who with three 
ſiſters has retired in ſorrow at their aunt's death 
Wo a country village, in the northern parts of this 
Wkingdom: it is written with ſuch plainneſs and 
ſmplicity, and is ſo much ſuited to the circum- 
ſtances of the writer, that I own myſelf much 
Wcaptivated Hou 1851 r correſ pon ent. The 
Wetter is this. LAY | ; 

. Sing 29 PEER Ct | þ 2 al 

3 oo] is. 8 our inclination, nat am — 
intereſt, to conceal any thing from you, Wh 
W have taken ſo.much generous pains in our ſer- 
nu vice. Yqur offers are received by us all moſt 
VS hankfully.y-but vou are miſinformed=as tothe 
hundred, pounds: for my late aunt has left eve 
ſhilling to the hoſpital after her funeral exp 
were diſcharged which amounted to a good deal, 
as ſhe. was whimſical in many artieles t t related 
to her burial; Ho ſhe paſſed us by in chi man- 
ner, is ſtill a matter of wonder and perplexity to 
us, as ſhe continued: to the very day of her death 
to declare that ſhe had 'nobod „ Jog upon, 
this fide of heaven; but her e nephew and 
nieces. She was accounted always a Vain wo- 
man; but we thought her very religious, eſpeei- 
_ as ſhe — to WA For * 
| r 
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before ſhe died, ſhe never miſſad morning « ls 
evening ſervice throughout the week, beſides her 
private devotion in her own, houſe; at while 
none of the family were: ſuffered to be preſent 
The miniſter and ſhe would ſometimes {tay ty on 
or three hours together. She uſed often to di. or h 
courſe upon charity, and ſaid ſhe loved the poor, fi 
though I d not. remember to have ſeen her be. 
Row any alms whilſt L lived with her; which ſur Miſes n 
prized us the more that he ſhould leave all u Piſpl 
them at her death. She has given them her pio nd 
ture too, with orders chat it thould be hung oval. 
the great door of the chapel, Remember, fi; treat 
it is by your own deſire I collect theſe trifling 3 ain ] 
particulars, that concern ourſelves only, and ti he 
memory of ſo fantaſtical and unjuſt a woman; foi 
ſuch I muſt call her, notwithſtanding I aſſure you ride 


1 am perfectly and contentedly 1 tou. 
BY, ks * * Ben de Ts. . 


> 


thing relating to the old-gentleman, whois men 
Tioned to have diſpoſed of his whole eſtate; in u I. 
manner. Thoſe of his blood and neaneſt kind 
bad betaken chemſelves to the loweſt ſuppom vet 
which employment affords to the miſerable, ai 
were either diſperſed in the or in ſuch ft» I 
tions, that all enquiries of this fort were fruitleũ N £4 
The very name as obliterated every where, en. 
cept. where it pointed out the diſpoſal of a ven bis 
conſiderable fortune. All I could gather of bin f 
was, that he bad increaſed a very good patemi wi 
inheritance by every art of thriving in trade, th] Se. 
n | Gs | - 15 
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Ws ſafely practicabie; that he was always called 
tte city, a hard money- getting man; and that 
dad left his brothers, Tifters, and grand-chil- 
ren to make their way without the leaft provi- 
on or aſſiſtance. There was a ſtatue 8 
rr him, I found by his on orders, in the hoſ- 
a RIA 129. PH DL TIED. HOHs gs 
= T 2 purſuit, which J quitted with 
s much eagerneſs as it was undertaken. I was 


all ui pleaſed over and over with myfelf at my ſearch, 
r pio nd withed' for that tranquillity of mind, which 
r, fir i tream, as I viewed it, was clear; and it is cer- 
rifling in I went out of my way to look at the fountain. 
ud th he! generoſity I at firſt contemplated with rap- 
1; fo ure, was now exchanged- for the diſguſt I felt at 
re you ride and injuſtice. Fere-{trokes indeed of this 
tom ture not ſo ſevere in their effect, there is ſome- 


ing ſo ridiculous in theſe oſtentatious charities, 
Ind ſuch an abſurdity in appropriations of this 
Wort, ander the circumſtances I have deſcribed, 
at I confeſs I could indulge a leſs ſerious re- 
ection at the examination of them. 3 
Tus two originals above, have many counter- 
Warts in this nation; perſons who are frequently 

d very charitable as to reduce their whole fami- 
Wes to beggary. The raiſing a church, or en- 
owing an heſpital, are the two main objects of 
n elderly ſinner's piety; and no matter by what 
ans, ſo that the end be but accompliſhed; 
his is ſuch a eompendious way of diſcharging all 
ie duties of life at onee, and at the expence only 
f what there is no poſſibilit̃y of _— any 

ger, that ne wender theſe ſpunges of c K. 


4 
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in ſo much uſe at dome . reien. and 0 q 
ſuch een I 
I wouLD. not dwell upon [errors Ahich f 4 
thought incorrigible, or endeavour to diſcover 
auf without hopes of | amending: the effects; 
but 1 3 am really of opinion that the grievance 
here ſet forth, owe their birth chiefly to a fen 
miſtakes, which. my acceptation of the word cha. 
rity inclines me very much to rectify, - for-the ſer 
vice eſpecially of theſe pious and li eral benefa. | 
tors: for 550 I make no queſtion many of then 
are, only, as I have faid before, they are unfos 
tunate enough to lie under ſome miſtakes. In thi 
firſt place therefore, I ſhall venture-to. lay it dom 
as a maxim, that there is no: ſuch thing as pof. 
| humous charity. There may be equity, and then 
may be propriety, in a laſt deſignation of earthly 
So but real or intrinſic en or mol | 
ence there. can be none. j 
UT 66: 0406; . ll 
e. mare ei 1% Calaber jubt hoſpes. 
bon s ly 
Ir is a E — 444 fappaltion' nouriſhed, by. "hoy : 
and. weakneſs, that leads people to reckon. upoi 
an act, that does not take place whilſt they art 
alive. I do, not remember that any one of the 
apoſtles, the preachers and examples of every (MF th 
cial obligation, ever enforced the duty of teſts 
mentarꝝ acts adds of goodneſs :. Nor did David ſet apat 
a Charge upon the revenue his ſon was to ena ori 
after him, towards building a 8 which <> 
he Wund Was not to be the glory of of his om erte 
n. ors i 1 F 
NOTHER error, which J hope to ſet right, reat 
ſe from the general idea of poverty, 2 
ms 
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ens not to be very well ſettled. The poor under 
our eye, and the poor unborn, ſtand in a very 
fferent relation of indigence together. Thus a 
WW: ippled pennyleſs ſiſter, or an infirm couſin, are 
ought by no means equal objects of boun 

ich the future offspring of a future beggar. All 
a feu hat I have to ſay to a perſuaſion of this ſort is, 
at I will affirm, a relation or dependent left to 


he ſer-Marve, is in every article as true a beggar as any 
nefac ¶ etween St. Paul's and St. Peter's. Upon the 


Hole, ſince money has no currency on the other 
ee of the grave, and no real value but in its ap- 
lication on this, ! I could wiſh the laſt diſpoſition 


down : fit were a little better conſidered. . It is but 
s poſt·¶ ¶ eaſonable ſurely, to expect that thoſe who do no 


4 ood with it whilſt they live, ſhould do leſs miſ- 
hief with it when they die. 2 


Nuns, 171. Tarvsspay, April 8, 1756. 


HERE is no privilege of which an Eng- 
liſnman is ſo jealous, nor for which he 


of thee men values the conſtitution of his country, 
ry (85 the liberty: that is allowed him, not only of 


inking as he pleaſes, but of generouſly com- 


t apa Runicating his thoughts to the public. This 
enjo i lorious charter, limited as it is, and ought to 


, by wholeſome laws, has infinite advantages 
rived from it; particularly as it tends to cul- 
vate the liberal arts, and helps to carry on the 


reat work of ſcience. But whether it is al- 
Which 


ays for the improvement of our taſte, any 
; ; . 1 | | more 


— 
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more than our morals, that we ſhould be al. 
lowed to realize our fentiments, eſpecially when 
the object falls immediately under the public 
eye, is a W that may perhaps admit of a; 
TED br 
Tuvs, for inſtanoe; if an ingenious gentle 1 
man, for the greater embelliſhment of 3 private 
library, ſhould think proper to erect the head, 
or even the entire figure of a ſhakin; Mans. * 
rine, between the buſts of Tully a Demoſſ. . 
henes, or to exalt the divinities of Pekin to the t to 
ſame degree of boriour in his that be 
bas already paid: to the Grecian: Venus au : 
Apollo, it would be an infringement upon Britih 
| liberty to check his devotion. But if the ſan be a 
innovating taſte ſſiould intrude upon the muff 
ſhrine in our public ſeats of lag I ou non 


wiſh for ſome OY to ſtop ſo * Y Th 
attempt. | 4 

Ti ſame c ſhould extend even to on 1 rely 
arnuſcments : w not mean to debar any daha 


them from their right of appearing: as often «MW... 
their patrons pleaſe to call for them; I wouli 
only aſſign them the proper limits of time aul 
place, and prevent their bringing any confuſion 
upon themſelves and others. It is certainly vel 
juſt, that Harlequin ſhould- flouriſh with ly ay 
dagger of lath, ard invert-the order of natur tief, 
whenever, he finds it neceſſary; but though ih t 
am ted with the ingenuity of my pam. Ir 
coloured: friend, it would grieve me to tw foe hin licqui 
| ſoifar miſtake bis talents, 28 to introduce himſelpane 
E= familiarly. into the company of- Shakeſpex a 
haſon;.  . HOW 
0 ny" this obſervation ry nelle higher, udier 
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e a. one of our public entertainments, that 
yhen il 3 e peculiarly * to the refined part of 
ot al ing — that may Kok and Ae i its ale: 4 
or make us loo upon its: ſtandard. below the 


ntl. riginal worth that it pretends to claim. It is 
1 vat gupon this account; that I cannot enough lament 
py the preſent ſtate of our Italian opera, which: 
anda 


ſeems to be continually declining, without: any 
friendly hand to interpoſe, which might reſtore 
bt to its native: purity; or preferve it from total 
_ But: before this kind reformer can be- 


moſt. 
0 thei 
at he 


GT AERANIED I EGTA... ENT IS 4 
* Io . 8 8 n 3 
1 


and with, or i ſuch ſhould. appear, before 
ritifhf is 5 hope for any ſuceeſa, it will. 
ſane pe proper to examine our. own: taſte, to find 
muſaſi ether it will: ſtand the trial; andevrhether we 
hoe Would not think his care very indgertinents and 
us 00S! applied. 


Ar preſent our attention ſeems. to be. faen».. 
rely fed upon: AIR, . that: we think nothing 
ahances the value of an opera ſo much, as. 
nne the performers to. introduee their own. 
vourite ſonꝑgs at pleaſure; andithis: elegant: aſ- 
ortment,, ſelected: from drama's of oppoſite: ſub- 


0 our 
ny il 
ten an 

Would 


je and 


fuſouſſects, written by: poets of irreconcileable ge- 
. ** Nuſſts, and fert to muſic by compoſers. of enn 
th l rary feelings, is ſerved cup, ta our inexpreſſibls 
* Wtifattion, and eagerly devoured nenen | 
ugh id tic of _ anode 80 72 0 

par itteck to enter atm faking 


1 Farr ”= entertainment; after: what: F 
ave faid:of! it im: a former: paper, I. muſt: beg 
cave” to obſerve;. that the Italian opera: carries 

nuch more meaning in it than: one: part of its 

udience is poſſibly aware of, and: many: of the 
Vor. IV. * other 
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other part are willing to allow; but it is there- 
fore neceſſary to chuſe Metaſtaſio for the poet, 
upon whoſe ſingle merit [the- ſpecies of drama £3 
mult ſtand or fall. | 
AND here, notwithſtanding the laudable par- 
tiality which directs us to ve the palm'to our 
on countrymen, it muſt be confeſſed that this 
foreigner has at leaſt as good a title to it as any 
Engliſh tragedian of this century; and if (like 
—.— too) he has not the advantage of ſtriking Wi 
out much that is new, he has'the happineſs of vi 
throwing an air of novelty upon the ſentiments M 
which he adopts, by the agreeable dreſs he gives Bl 
them, and the advantageous Pong: of view in 
which they are placed. 4 ; 
IT: would: be exceeding the boinls of this | pa- 
per to dwell upon a peculiar excellency ; but 
it is no more than juſtice to enter into a fair ex- 
amination, and, without any invidious compa- Wh 
riſon, to enquire whether his thoughts are not 
as pure and as claſſical, his language as expreſ - 
ſiwe and poetical, his. characters as diſtinctly i 
marked, as ſtrongly ſupported, and as Judicioully: Wn 
finiſhed, his conduct of the drama as well car- 
ried on, and leading as clearly to the grand ca- 
taſtrophe, as thoſe among the moſt admired of 
our modern writers. In the laſt circumſtance 
he has a difficulty in his way, which the ableſt 
hand would ſometimes be at a loſs to remove: 
as the nature of this work requires every thing 
to be brought to a happy concluſion, it cannot 
but be obſerved with how maſterly a ſtep he de- 
viates from the true to the feigned event, with- 
out confuſion, or Serena 2 d intention of 
of 6 1 > £2] | 8 a 
4 50 
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Bur it is not ſufficient to examine Metaſta- 
W's pretenſions by the common rules of cri- 
Wiciſm ; there is much more required of him than 
f the ordinary tragic poet; not only as he is 


par- Fonfined to the meaſure of three acts, but even 
our {hoſe muſt be conciſely managed to avoid the 
this rowſineſs of a weary recitative, His dialogue 


; FO > . 0 5 * a - 
erefore, and even his narration, is ſhort as it is 


(like lear; a ſignificant expreſſion, ſometimes a ſingle 
king Mord, conveys. a whole ſentiment, and that 
ſs of Hrithout leaving room for doubt, or throwing 
ents he leaſt obſcurity. His ſoliloquies, where the, 


rives ompoſer has an, opportunity of introducing the. 
in N ccompanied recitative, perhaps the moſt noble, 
art of an opera, are not only diſtinguiſhed by. 
s pa- Ihe fineſt touches of poetry, Hae Sch in afl 
but at variety and tranſition of paſſions, which 
r ex- MPaturally work in the human mind, when it is 
mpa- rought up to the height of its diſtreſs. His 
na ge and choruſſes, Where all the power of 
preſ- Rufe ought to combine, are made up of ſenti- 
net ent; theſe, indeed are ſo finely imagined, and 
ouſly nifhed with, ſo happy an elegance, that per- 
car- Paps they would not ſuffer even by appear- 
dc, Ie among the ancient Lyric writers. 
2d of Ir this be true of our poet (and ſurely it is 
tance Mut juſtice to allow him 15 let us bring him 
able bon the ſtage, attended as he ought. And 
ove : ere it is not enough, chat the, compoſer be 
thing A boroughly {killed in all the art of muſic, and 
annot el the whole force of it, but he mY partake 
e de- f the poet's ſpirit, catch the flame through every 
with- ene, and be ſo far wrapt in the genius of 
jon of s author, as to preſerye the ſame caſt of ſcn- 
ent ithcough. the whole work. This indeed 
Bor | E 2 SOD! 18 
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is fo neeeſſary an attention to his character, that 
a fingle compoſer, though but af the ſecond claſ, 
who ſhall follow him with affection, and enter 
into a ſocial feeling with him as far as he is ca 
pable, will do him more juſtice than à ſuite d 
the ableſt maſters at his Heels, who perform 
their alternate ſervices, and confrder his idea 
ſeparately, without having regard to the union 
Bor let the poet and his attendant harmo- © 
niſt be ever ſo happily united, there is ſtill yn 
reaſoning, but perhaps not the more feeling pan 
of mankind, who will by no means allow th 
opera any dramatic merit, and conſequently de. 
prive it at once of its diſtinguiſhing worth 
Their judgment, it ſeems, is irreparably hurt 
in finding heroes conquering, rivals contend-W 
ing, lovers deſpairing, to the found of muſic; 
anck they cannot reconcile it to their ſenſes, tha 
people who ſrem diſcourſing upon very intereſ. 
ing fubjects, fhould be obliged to do it by tin 
and meaſure. The learned among theſe-will 
probably meet with an apology, from ſomethings. 
timilar upon the Grecian ſtage, and the othenln 
will do well to confider whether they are noi | 
literal critics in muſic, as grammarians are i 
learning; perhaps they cannot ſeparate from 
harmony the idea of the fiddle-ſtrings and pipes 
any more than thefe can from language the in- 
variable chime of adverb, conjunction, and pre 
poſition ; whereas the mufic we are ſpeaking 
. is ee er. _— in her various . 
af joy, grief, rage, lamentation, pity, or deſpait 
The nates 8 indes! are diveſted of their wikdnek 
have their temperaments, cadences,- ads” 
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171. . 
cha but they ſeem. 70 be no ather than the laws 


b which nature has. ſet. them, and their bounds 
are too nicely. concealed to have the appearance 


of borrowing any thing from art. 


Is ca- 
1 0 _— A DISTINGUISHING ear, or rather a feeling 
forn heart, that yields to the impreſſion which a noble 
ide ¶accompaniment carries with it, will be ſo far 
mien from calling off his attention from the principal 
7 1 part, or conſidering the additional harmony as 


te effect. of mechanic art, that it will more in- 


il timately ſtrike him as a ſympathetic ſenſe, which 
pan ariſes in the mind itſelf, unconnected and inde- 
„ te pendant of beef from without. Even 
de. thoſe whoſe ideas are leſs abſtracted, but who 
rorth have fouls prepared for the reception of harmo- - 
hun, 27». when they hear from the orcheſtra, the ani- 
My” matin ſtrains, or dying falls, as Shakeſpear 
ute; expreſſes it, will, without any critical reflections, 
tha conſider them as having the ſame effect upon 
ere. the ear, as a well painted ſcene upon the eye, 
tim where that man would ſurely wrong his imagi- 
vil nation much, Who inſtead of indulging it in the 
rn ſuppoſed reality of rocks, woods, and rivers, 
1 . ſhould check his feeling at once, and conſider 
m__ 25 thing before him merely as canvas and 
. colours. q q : 2 N = 2 72 g 
ku Ir theſe obſervations are at all founded upon 
pipes truth, an opera, well conducted, muſt be one.of 
he in. the nobleſt repreſentations that Hes within the 
d pr. reach of mimic. att, and conſeguently chere 
aki cannot be too much care and attention employ- 
cen ed to produce it with every advantage. How 
pe, vill beſt be fekte, may perhaps be worth 
une the enquiry; but it can only be fo upon a ſup- 
emits! polition that the thing. itſelf has really a great 
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ſhare of that merit Which Tt pretends to aſſume. 

3 cannot i indeed be a ronger.7 Tidicule- than 

o give an air of importance to amuſements, 

if they are in themſelves contemptible Ard: void 

of real taſte; but if they are the object and care 

of the judicious and polite, and really deſerve 

chat diftinction, the conduct of them is certainh 
of conſequence, ' as chat alone will. determine 
the public approbation, and by that only their 

patrons can prefide over them with dignity. 
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| HE impatience of the public to be FO 
. 4 inſtructed in the RoyaL Game of. FAR 
.PINEss, has no doubt been very. eat, fince 
your publication 0 my letter on that pech 
the IIth of laſt month : for where 785 fa Hop i 
ſo conſiderable, the deſire of playing the game 
to the beſt advantage muſt needs be e 
and where the cards are ſo eker 7 though 
the generality of players think them too few) 
the addreſs required muſt be almoſt infinite. | 

Han it not been for this truly, entertaining 

e, Adam and Eve, with all their i innocence, 
20 paſſed their hours but dully even in para- 
diſe, Before the fall they played the game in its 
original purity, and with the utmoſt il; after- 
_ wards indeed they. were guilty of many evokes 


and Wy overſigits, as were their immediate deſcend- 
5 ants, 


* 
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ants, though they conſumed an immenſe quan- 
tity of packs of cards Methuſelah ſpent more 
time at the game than any man; but with what 
ſucceſs is not abſolutely certain. Tradition, 
with tolerable exactneſs, handed down the rules 
of play from father to ſon, to the death of So- 
lomon, who in his younger years was à great 
lover of this game: it afterwards became various 
and uncertain, by the novelties and innovations 
that were every where introduced into it. In 
France one method of play has obtained; in 
England another; in Japan it is played very 
different from what it is in Peru. 3 
From. the corruption of this Royal GAME 
of HayPiNEss. are derived all our modern 
es: and ſo fond are we of theſe inventions, 
that the true old game is almoſt imperceptibly 
forgotten. Happy is it therefore for the world 
and me, that neither the ſplendid honours of the 
bar, the reverend dignities of the church, the 
profound reſearches of phyſic, nor the aerial 
caſtle of politics, have diverted my attention 
from the more honourable and uſeful inveſtiga- 
tion of the long · loſt rules of this Ro YAL Game 
of HAPPINESsCz. VVV 
WHEN I conſidered that every ſcience has its 
myſtery, that chymiſtry has its philoſopher's 
ſtone, geometry its quadrature of the circle, aſ- 
tronomy its longitude, mechanics its perpetual 
motion, and natural philoſophy its gravitation, 
it ſoon occurred to me that ſocial life muſt. like- 
wiſe have its occult myſtery, which, like a 2 * 
ſtone in architecture, ſuſtains and ſupports the 
whole edifice. When TI conſidered the various 
and general principles * animated life, I plain- 
jo "TE 4 | 5 


CY 
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- received: that P was -pervading i 
| — from the ſeviathan (rn, wars ſporteth in the 
Waters, to che microſcopic inſect that wantons 
inviſibly in the air. When I -confidered that 
the mighty fabric of the great univerſe might 
only be a Hf GAME, played at by ores 
exiſtences, I was led to think that it was 
able to the moſt reverential ideas of nature, to 
ſuppoſe that life was nothing elſe than Pl Av. 
And when I likewiſe A that the paſſion for 
ing was univerſally predominant in man- 
ind, that it was the Ae remedy for all 
cares, and the only amuſement of the :irkſome 
hours, I readily diſcovered that life was indeed 
nothing more Lis certain term allotted to play 
at the 6 HAPINESsSJ([ͥ 
As the great ſecret of this Gant depends 
principally upon the playing well the court 
Cards, as ſoon as I ſhall have procured a patent 
for the ſole and excluſive privilege of teaching 
(which I make .np doubt of obtaining, by the 
favour of ſome great men, my particular friends, 
ho have more than once pulled off their hats 
to me; and one in particular, Who was ſo gra- 
3 condeſcending as to aſk me one day whit 
3 then take care to appoint 
1 in every pariſh, to inſtruct the 
good people in the — in the beſt and 
— « manner of playing the ſeventh cards, 
Which hen they are rhorough maſters of, they 
Will G eee {And in playing the other 
cards. 
Hane in my former letter touched upon 
che general properties of the game, in Ars 


ance wich my n. 1 here ſubjoin the we 
* necel» 
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cd rules and directions for attaining a 


thorough knowledge of this RoYaAL GAME.” 


RULES ad DIR EC TIONS 
for Playing at the PIGS 


Ro 0 YA L GAME of HAPPIN I Ess. 


you n a new game, recall to your 
| — in which you DOE 


bent one, that you may avoid: acrepetition 


of the ſame miſtakes. 

WHEN you have well conſidered * card you 
are about to pfay, Play it with Iteadinefs and 
compoſure; and be fure not to detray any! ul 
picion of your OWN ignorante. 8 
| Wurx youſhuffle or cut, do it #bovesboard, 


to prevent ary Iulpicion of Yereit., & 


Ir you have won a large ſhare of 4he ſtakee, 


by playing a particular card: well, che · cautious of 
venturing” it All on an y fingle-card in the Hattie Eh 


deal, unleſs ypu play Acre game. 
| WHETHER 1 A mall, er a great 
game, exert Ay Anf take care not 


to. diſcover 'batnefs'of your af by 'peeviſh- 


neſs or_fretting. 
OxskRVE the Fay of ot 


vers, am draw eon- 
quences from it for che -impro 


er 5 ; LM 8 


ade v at cburt, emen der 18 Alg up 
Tr d, trend to the Hneſſes of the Place. 
Day yo r cards'well there, art cm 

elf-a tolerable maſter of the 1 ben a 

Y ee 


r = 


EP bend 

WHEN you are in the court Fo 

\ with your-neigtibours and tenatits n g 
nerafl Play better than finer folks, An 

E 5 greatly 
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greatly imp Foo i "he: Plein rules of the 
game. An 
 AvoiD the F error of this game, of 


| 2 that every body plays better at it than 


yourſel | 
E you agree with a lady + go halves with L 
her, the agreement once made, — are not at £ 
liberty afterwards to find fault with her game. 
' WHOEVER. drops a card, loſes it; and one t: 
"card. loſt, is of very bad | conſequence i in i the game, g 
WHEN a card i is once 2224. it can never be 
recalled. = 
SI Dol play "ach your own. hand; you win di 
- molt by playing into the hands of other people. = 
Txact your children to pla the game early, ve 
and be ſure to put money in — 2 — card-purſes : Ne 


| for if they wait for 1. fill your death, it may be ar 
too late to learn the game. 

8 humour is a more neceſſary requiſit 
OE, is, game than good ſenſe; but where both 
joined, ſucceſs. 3 almoſt certain. ; 

4-9 l greatoſt 'proficients in all, other games, 

ſt ignorant at this: the beſt players 

55 OT that. Pele. moſt in their own fami- 
1 

5 3 and prinees- are. generally | ſtrangen 

g game, Apſt othear., miniſters want time to 


< 


ww & 


* — v dignitaries i in the church, and moſt 
ke clergymen, are too. indolent to play at 
in public; and. their curates are forced, to be 
okersrons fox want of a ſufßcient allowance to 


"hop thein cards. 


rs. and authors — e firuck 2 
EA INE GAGs Fo of, all men 235 


3 1 * -- C4 i 
a 1150 * 
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they are the moſt liable to miſtakes; and it is 


generally obſervable that the whole table is 
. againſt them. 1 


Mos r new- married couples are ſucceſsful at. 


firſt ſetting out; but before the whole pack is. 


with played, they commonly loſe all attention to the 
t at game. YT PET? | „„ 1 
e. Ir is remarkable that young people play bet- 
one ter than old; for avarice is the bane of the 
ame. game. on EW „ 
er be I sfovrp be tempted, Mr. Fitz-Adam, to 
; continue theſe my rules and obſervations, if I 
win did not find myſelf running into length; and 
Ne. | as it is my intention to publiſh very ſhortly a 
arly, volume upon the ſubject, I ſhall trouble you 
rſes : no more at this time, than to aſſure you that I 
ay be am, S 1 R, CA | | 1-20 
| Your moſt faithful 

uiſite humble ſervant, | 
both pn Is | JJC F. 


er eee eee eee eee 
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e II was the advice of an old friend of mine 
5.5 upon his death-bed to his ſon, who | had: 
moſt been guilty of ſome enormous offences which he 


ay at WW wiſhed to keep concealed, that he ſhould take 
to be care how he offered himſelf as a candidate for a. 
ce to ſcat in parliament ; for that an-oppoſition would. 
, be like doom's-day to him, when. all his ſins. 
ck. a would be remembered and brought to light. 
ving This is generally the caſe at elections; the moſt: 

E. 6 | - _ - ſecret 
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ſeeret actions of the candidates themſelves are 
not only revealed, but the aſhes of their an- 
. ceſtors are ranſacked in the grave, to ſupphy 
matter fur ſcandlal and defamation. 
Common as this obfervation «may be, it will 
enable us to account'for all cke malice and un- 
charitableneſs which we meet with in the world. 
We are all candidates for wealth, honour, or 
fame, and cannot bear that another "Thoutd ſuc- 
ceed in what. ourſelves have failed. 
Bor = the ſpirit of defamation fhould be 
fo frequently exerted. agai inſt" 4 dead, is à mat- 
ter Fomevrhat puzzling putting an 
end to rixalſhip, ſho ng; Death, one 'woul, think, put 
an end to all the 'arimoſities which aroſe from 
that rivalſhip; and the grave that buries the man 
ſhould Nr ac his _ But according to 


e 'bli 
Oh Ing 
The EvII that men * Lure them; 21 


ne” 


* 


11 iö indeed very hard that death, which pays al 


The OOO 1s oft interred with their bones... 


th: 

_ ether debts, ſhould be able to make no com- tia 

peo ſition with envy: yet ſo it is; ani, excepting eo 

Alate memorable inſtance, where where the ono wy ot "eve 

Tek 2 great and govd man were too bs, | on 
i 18 e to be Forgotten at his death, I have a 


known it to be otherwiſe. "The laties inder, 
whom J am always ambitious of honouring, 
have too much pentleneſs and pood-humour to 
defame the dead, eſpecially their dead huſpandz. 
After bur che · very worſt in the world, it i 
dulual Ag them on 2 ſecond 2 with 18 
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beſt, to put them daily in mind of the comply- 
ing -diſpoſitions and other virtues of their poor 
dear firſt huſband. 
Hapey is it ithat:the works of men of wit, 
learning, and genius, have juſtice done them af- 
ter their deaths; "though 1 am apt to believe the 
merit we — to them then has. its founda- 
tion in ill. nature; as by admiring the produc- 
tions of the dead, e are enabled, by the com- 
pariſon, to condemn ithoſe of che Ini Mie 
read the works of the former with a deſire to. 
find out beauties, and of the latter to diſcover 
faults. Our acquaintance with an author is 
another eireumſtance againſt him. We are too 
apt to connect the ' foibles of his life with what 
he writes; and if he has unfortunately wanted 
talents to ſhine in converſation, we are generally 
'blind to the wit of his writings. The reaſon- 
ing of an -atheift in proof of a firſt cauſe, or of 
2 libertine for morality, is ſure to be laughed at 
by thoſe who know them ; and it is only when 
a man's writings can be ſeparated: from his life, 
that they will be read with :candour and impar- 
| tiality. It may be obſerved farther, that in a 
dens! nl — where party is apt to influence 
eye ng, a man that profeſſes himſelf openly 
on- Ane de of — 2 will never be al- 
Jowed the leaſt degree of merit: by thoſe on the 
ther. Of this the immortal [Mi is a Wit- 
neſs, whoſe attachments to- Cromwell had thrown. 
Such a cloud over his abilities at the reftora- 
tion, that the eopy of the nobleſt poem in the 
world was not only ſold for a mere triſle, but 
many years elapſed before it was diſcovered to 
be a work · worth reading. Even Addiſon, whoſe 
Spectators 
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- SpeRators and other eſſays are deſervedly the 
-admiration of all who read them, and by com- 
ariſon with which it is a kind of faſhion to 
. condemn all other writings of the ſame kind, 
gives us to underſtand in his Spectator, number 
542, and elſewhere in that work, that he met 
with as many cavillers as any of his ſucceſſors. 
IHA been led by theſe reflections ſeriouſly 
to conſider what method an author ought to 
take, to ſecure to his writings the approbation 
of the public while he is ſtill alive. It was the 
ſaying of doctor Radcliff to a young phyſician, 
who aſked: him what he ſhould do to get prac- 
tice, Turn atheiſt, and make yourſelf talked 
„of.“ But though many a young phyſician 
may have availed himſelf of this advice, there 
are other practices that may ſucceed better with 
an author. Perſonal ſlander has always been 
eſteemed a very excellent method, and ſo indeed 
has wantanneſs; but where both are happily 
blended in the ſame work, as one ſometimes 
ſees them in very modern performances, they 
ſeldom fail of drawing the attention of. the 
public. I have known naſtineſs attended with 
very happy effects, inaſmuch as it frequently 
ſupplies the want of wit, and is ſure of exciting 
the laugh in the genteeleſt companies. That 
the ladies are not diſpleaſed at it, is eaſy to be 
accounted for; naſtineſs is a ſtranger to them, 
and therefore entitled to their — 5 | 
Bur if an author unfortunately wants talents 
for this kind of writing, there is nothing left 
for him that I know of, but to die as faſt as he 
ean, that his works may ſurvive him. But the 
diſadvantage even in this caſe is, that eme 
8 5 and 
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Umented, that while every author knows how 
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and natural deaths are but very little talked of; 
ſo that a man may give up the ghoſt to no man- 


ner of purpoſe: it is therefore moſt earneſtly to 
be recommended to all authors who are ambi- 
tious of ſudden and laſting fame, that they ſet 


about ſome device to get themſelves hanged. 
The ſeſſions paper is more univerſally read than 


any other of the papers, and the deaths it re- 
cords are more authentic and intereſting. A 
good dying ſpeech would be an excellent preface 
to an author's works, and make every body 
purchaſers. An advertiſement like the follow- 
ing could never fail of exciting curioſity. 


„ Tris day are publiſhed the poetical, moral, 


« and entertaining works of Thomas Crambo, 

« Eſq; now under ſentence of death in New- 

cc 23 

c gate, for a rape and murder.” _ 
UNDER theſe circumſtances, indeed, an au- 


thor may, taſte of famine, before death, and take 
his leap from the cart, with this comfortable aſ- 
ſurance, that he has embraced the only, oppor- 


tunity in his power of making a proviſion. for 
his family; ee im 

IF it ſhould be aſked why the having com- 
mitted a rape or a murder ſhould raiſe the cu- 


rioſity of the public to. peruſe the author's works, 
the anſwer is, that people who do ſpirited things, 
are ſuppoſed, to write in a ſpirited , manner. It 
is for this reaſon that we are ſo fond of the 


hiſtories of warriors and great men, who, though 
they have happened to eſcape the gallows, have 
done ſomething every day to ſhew. that they de- 


* 
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ed as much to be wondered at as 
ellential: 
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eſſential it is both to his Fame and the ſupport of 
is family to get himſelf hanged, that we do net 
"fee the words EXECUTED Ar Tsun, al- 
Ways ſübjoined to his name in the title-page of 


"His works. I hope lit is not that authors have 
leſs regard for their families than other men, that 
this is not uſually the caſe: for as to the love 
of life, we cannot ſuppoſe them to be poſſeſſed 


of it in an-equal degree with other people; -nor 
be ignorant that the world 


can they | 
will have a particular ſatisfaction in hearing 
that they have made ſo deſirable an end. 
As for myſelf, IJ am an od man, and have 
net ſpirit enough to engage in any of thoſe en- 
-terprizes that would -entitle my works to uni- 
verſal eſteem. It Was expected, indeed, that 
when I declared in my firſt paper againſt med- 
dling with religier , 1 would 'avow myſelf an 
atheiſt in the fſecond:; but this is -a .Uifcovery 
that I have not hitherto thought proper to make: 
nor have I, by any ſtrokes of perſonal àbuſe, 
-Jewtnefs, or naſtineſs, endeavoured to introduce 
my papers into every family. And ito confeſs 
the truth, I have at preſent no deſigns of com- 
mitting any capital offenee, being, as I faid be- 
fore, too old to raviſh, and having too tender a 
diſpoſition to commit a murder. I fhall there- 
fore content myſelf with going on in the old 
way, and leave my writings to Thift for them- 
© felves, without deputing the Ordinary of 'New- 
gate to publiſh an account of the birth, parentage, 
and education, the trial, confeſſion, condemna- 
tion, and execution of the author, together with 
A catalogue of the works he bas left behind him. 


Nun. 
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have TME following letter has fo genuine and 
on natural an air that I cannot doubt of its 
love 


coming from a correſpondent, who has experi- 
W :nced every circumſtance he has deſcribed: I 


nor ſhall therefore lay it before my readers without 
— the alteration of a ſingle word. . 
i | | 
1 To Mr. Firz-A DAM. 
have 8 | 5 
. IR. | | apr 1 | 
2 AMONG the variety of ſubjects with which 
that you have entertained and inſtructed the public, 
ned. I do not remember that you have any where 
f an touched upon the folly and madneſs of ambition; 
very which for the benefit of thoſe ho are diflatished 
ake: with their preſent ſituations, I beg leave ta illuſ- 
duſe, trate by giving:the hiſtory of my oven life. 
er 1 am the ſon of a younger brother of a good 
nſeſs family, who at his deceaſe left mea little for- 


tune of a hundred pounds a year. I was put 


* early to Eton fchool, where I learnt. Latin and 
er 2 Greek, from hence J went to the untverſity, 
gere- here I learnt not totally to forget them. I 

odd came to my: fortune while: I was at college; and 


having no inclination to :fallow ) any profeſſion, 
I removed myſelf to town, and lived for ſome 


25 time as moſt young gentlemen do, by ſpend- 
nna- Ws ing four times my income. But it was my hap- 
with BY pineſs, before it was too late, to fall in love, 


and to marry a very :amiable young creature, 
vhaſe fortune was juſt fulfcient to repair the 
| reac 
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breach made in my own. With this agreeabe ha 
companion T retreated to the country, and en. po 
deavoured. as well as I was able to ſquare m ſor 
withes to my circumſtances. In this endeavour WW -tru 

I ſucceeded fo well, that except a few privae cei 
hankerings after a little more than I poſleſſe, A ma 
and now-and-then a ſigh when a coach-and-{rMi the 
happened to drive by me in my walks, I was if the 
Very happy mall... +: * | anc 

I can truly aſſure you, Mr. Fitz-Adam, tha tor 
thoughr our family ceconomy was not much to me 
boaſted of, and in conſequence of it, we wer ful 
frequently driven to great ſtreights and difficu. ane 
ties, I experienced more real ſatisfaction in thi w 
humble ſituativn, than I have ever done ſince i ſine 
more enviable circumſtances. We were ſome free 
times indeed a little in debt, but when money dea 
came in, the pleaſure of ee what * yea 
owed was more than an equivalent for the pan and 
it put us to: and though the narrowneſs of ou My 
© Circumſtances ſubjected us to many cares an yea 
anxieties, it ſerved to keep the body in action s e: 
well as the mind: for as our garden was ſome-Wil hea! 
what large, and required more hands to ke ſtan 
it in order than we could afford to hire, we 1 con 
boured daily in it ourſelves, and drew health fron joyr 
eee, ane 
I naI a little boy who was the delight «ff to p 
my heart, and who probably might have been run 
ſpoilt by nurſing, if the attention of his parent harc 
had not been otherwiſe employed. His mother con! 
was naturally of a ſickly conſtitution, but th becz 
affairs of her family, as they engroſſed all het by 
thoughts, gave her no time for complaint. The for « 
ordinary troubles of life, which to thoſe ” in ſ 
ww. 1 


— 
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have nothing elſe to think of are almoſt inſup- 
; portable, were leſs terrible to us than to per- 
ſons in eaſier eireumſtances: for it is a certain 
truth, however your readers may pleaſe to re- 
ceive it, that where the mind is divided between 
many cares, the anxiety is lighter than where 
there is only one to 'contend with. Or even in 
the happieſt ſituation, in the midſt of eaſe, health, 
and affluence, the mind is generally ingenious at 
tormenting itſelf, 155 the immediate enjoy- 
ment of thoſe invaluable bleſſings, by the pain- 
ful ſuggeſtion that they are too great for continu- 
ance. CEE: 4s, AL. 1 IF) ; | 7 T53% ; 
T'EsE are the reflections that I have made 
ſince: for I do not attempt to deny that 1 Aera 
frequently for an addition to my fortune. The 
death of à diſtant relation, which happened five 
years after our marriage, gave me this addition, 
and made me for a time the happieſt man living. 
My income was' now increaſed to fix hundred a 
| . z and I hoped, with a little œconomy, to 
e able to make a figure with it. But the ill 
health of my wife, which in leſs eaſy circum- 
ſtances had not touched me ſo nearly, was now 
conſtantly in my thoughts, and ſoured all my en- 
joyments. The conſciouſneſs too of having ſuch 
an eſtate to leave my boy, made me ſo anxious 
to preſerve him, that inſtead of ſuffering him to 
run at pleaſure where he pleaſed, and to grow 
hardy by "exerciſe, I almoſt. : deftroyed him by 
confinement, We now did nothing in our garden, 
becauſe we were in circumſtances to have it kept 
by others: but as air and exerciſe were neceſfary 
for our healths, we reſolved to abridge ourſelves 
in ſome. unneceſſary articles, and to ſet up an 
a | Equipage. 
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> — which we had pot prudence : 
foreſee, nor courage to prevent. For as it enable 
us to extend the circuit of our viſits, it greatly 
increaſed our acquaintance, and fubjected us to 
the neceſſity of making continual entertainments 
at home, in return for all thoſe which we were 
invited to abroad. The charges that attended 
this new manner of living were much too great 
for the income we poſſeſſed; inſomuch that we 
found ourſelves in a very ſhort time more neceſ- 
ſitous than ever. Pride would not ſuffer us to lay 
down our equipage; and to live in a manner un- 
ſuitable to it, was what we could not bear to 
think of. To pay the debts I had centracted 1 
was ſoon: forced to mortgage, and at laſt to el], 
the beſt part of my eſtate; and as it was utterly 
impoſſible to keep up the parade any longer, we 
thought it adviſeable to remove of a ſudden, to 
ſell our coach:in town, and to look out for a new 
ſituation, at a great diſtance from our acquain- 
| tance. 11. R ones 2 
Bur unfortunately for my. peace, I carried the 
habit of expenee_ along with me, and was very 
near being reduced to abſalute want, when by 
the unexpected death of an uncle and his two 
ſons, ho died within a feẽC weeks of each othei, 
I fucteeded to an eſtate af ſeven thouſand pounds 
A ar. Ri die int alc 44 
- | AND how, Mr. Fita - Adam, both you and 
. Four: readers will undoubtedly call me a very 
happy man: and fo indeed I was. I ſet about 
the regulation of my family with the moſt pleal- 
ing ſatis faction. The ſplendor of my equipages, 
the magnificence of my plate, the crowd of — 
5 f van 


1 
. 
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Vants that attended me, the elegance of my 
houſe and furniture, the grandeur of my park and 
gardens, the luxury of my table, and the court 
that was e where paid' me, gave me inex- 
preſfible delight, ſo long as they were novelties: 
but no ſooner were they become habitual to me, 
than J loſt all manner of reliſn for them; and T- 
diſcovered in a very little time, that by having 
nothing to wiſh for, I had nothing to enjoy. 
My appetite grew: palled by fatiety, a perpetual 
crowd of viſitors robbed me of all demeſtie en- 
joyment, my ſervants plagued me, and my ftew-- 
ard cheated me e | 
Buer the eurfe of greatneſs did not end here. 
Daily experience eonvineed me that I was com- 
pelled to live more for others than myſelf. My 
uncle had been a great party man, and a zealous: 
oppoſer of all miniſterial meaſures; and as his 
eſtate was the largeſt of any gentleman's in the 
country, he ſupported ani in it beyond any 
of his competitors; My father had been greatly 
obliged by the court party, whieh determined me 
in gratitude to declare myſelf on that ſide: but 


baſed and defeated in almoſt every thing I have 
undertaken. 'T'o deſert the cauſe I have embarked 
in would difgrace me, and, ta go.greater lengths 
in it would undo me. I am eng in a perpetual 
ſtate of warfare with the principal gentry of the 
county, and am curfed by my tenants and de- 
pendents for compelling them at every election to 
vote (as they are pleaſed to tell me) contrary to 
their conſcience, D 


My 
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, My. wife and I hadjonce pleafed ourſelves with 
the thought of being uſeful to theneighbourhood, 
by dealing out our charity to the poor and in- 
duſtrious; but the perpetual hurry. in which ve N 
live, renders us incapable of looking out for ob- 
jects ourſelves; and the agents we entruſt are 
either pocketing our bounty, or beſtowing it on 
the ;undeſerving, At night, when we retire to 
reſt, we are. venting our complaints on the mi- 
ſeries of the day, and praying heartily for the re- 
turn of that peace Nich was as 4 the np. 
nion of our humbleſt ſitu ation 
Tus, fir, is my hiſtory, and if you give ita 
place; i in your paper, it: may ſerve to inculcate 
this important truth, that where pain, ſickneſs, 
and abſolute want are out of the queſtion, no ex- 
ternal ne of circumſtances can make a man 
more laſtingly happy than he was before. It is to 
an ignorance of this truth, that the univerſal diſ- 
e mankind is principally to be aſcrib- 
| Care i is the lot of life; and he that aſpires to 
pic a in hopes to get rid of it, is like, one who 
throws, himſelf 1 intq a; furnace bt e the ſhiver 
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r ob- 

t are i e ee 

it on Io Mr. Fitz-Apan. | 
re to a . 


O U muſt have frequently obſerved upon 
the face of that uſeful-piece of machinery, 
a clock, the minute and hour hands, in their re- 

olution through: the twelve diviſions of the day, 

o be not only ſhifting continually from one figure, 
o another, hue to ſtand at times in a quite oppo- 
ſite direction to their former bearings, and to each 
other. Now I conceive this to be pretty much 


man 

is to the caſe with that complicated piece of MECHA- 
diſ. 15M, a modern female, or young woman of 
crib-faſhion: for as ſuch I was accuſtomed to conſider 
es to that part of the ' ſpecies, as having no power to 
who determine their own motions: and appearances,, 


but as acted upon by the mode, and //et, to any 
point, which'the party who took the lead, or (to 


pre- peak more properly) its REGULATOR, pleaſed, 
aven ut it has ſo happened in the circumrotation of 


modes and; faſhions, that the preſent ſet are not 
only moving on continually from one pretty fancy. 
and coneeit to another, but have departed qufte 
aſide from their former principles; dividing from 
ach other in a circumſtance wherein they were 
always accuſtomed to unite, and uniting where 
there was ever wont to be a diſtinction or dif- 
nc 0% © 1 ag Sine [3248 
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I Do not know whether I make myſelf ſuffici. 
hend my drift, when I tell you that the prevail. 
ing e in reſpect of dreſs, is at preſent to have 
no mode at all. There is now no ſuch thing a 
an uniform among the ladies, no dutiful confor. 
mity to the pattern or ſtandard as heretofore: 
but the mode is lid open, and there appears the «: - 
ſame ſpirit - againſt a concluſtve faſhion, as again Wil «c 
an excluſpve trade. The pride now is to get a; i <« ; 
far away as poſſible, · not only from the vulgar, Wi « ; 
but from one another, and that too as well in cc « 
the firſt prineiples of dreſs, as in its ſubordinate t 
decorations: ſo that its fluctuating humour ; v 
perpetually ſhewing itſelf in ſome new. and parti- 
cular ſort of cap, flounce, knot, or tippet; and 
every woman that you meet, affects indepen- 
dency, and to ſet up for herſelf. 
Now, as I profeſs myſelf to be a ſtickler for 
liberty, and againſt all invidious limitations, as 
well as a lover of variety, and an encourager of 
invention, I am therefore not difpleaſed with 
theſe fair independents for this notable attempt of 
theirs to vindicate the 22 and freedom of 
their own: fancies and judgments upon this occa- 
ſion. But as they how — pptrns from 
each other in the ſeveral articles of dreſs, ſo have 
they united altogether * point which 
cannot fail of recommending itſeif to ſuch as have 
a critical ear, and are apt to be offended with any 
diſagreement of ſounds, namely, in voice and 
EL OU Tro, in which they maintain a/ furprir- 
ing uniformity. A friend of mine, whoſe ear (4 
you will perceive from what I am going to relats 
of him) is not turned for our modern oratory 
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was introducing the other day ſome uncourtly 


pre WW obſervations upon this head, which I ſhall take 
vail- the freedom to ſet down at full length. oo 
have RW Tu beauty and power of ſpeech, ſays he, 
1g a; WU << was wont to be the reſult of Finale and 
nfor- RF «+ perſpicuity, of a diſtinct and -harmonious elo- 
fore: „ cution, of a juft and proper cadence, together 
's the “ with a natural and eaſy diverſity. of manner 
zaink I “ and phraſe, growing out of the ſubject, and 
zet a BR congenial with it. Converſation is never ſo 
ga, « pleaſing, as when it is compoſed of a well- 
2} in 


ordered eee of perſons and characters, 
« tempering and recommending each other; 
Dur ih where the forward and importunate are quali- 
fed and reſtrained by the diffident and the 
« modeſt; the bold and peremptory by the 
„ more ſupple and complaiſant ; where the ſpi- 
<« rited with the meek, the lively with the ſedate, 
« make a happy mixture, and all together go 
* into the compoſition of an agreeable ſociety. 
* Whereas the converſation of the female world 
(continues my friend) is at preſent all out of 
the ſame piece: all diſtinctions are taken 
* away, and the ſeveral ranks and orders among 
them laid into one. There is one line of 
* ſentiment, air, manner, tone, and phraſe run- 
* ning through the whole and no diſcerning for 
* a few ſeconds a young woman with fix or. 
eight hundred pounds to her fortune from a 
* dicheſs, eſpecially if ſhe happens to have been 
allowed to keep company with her betters. 
I know ſeveral of theſe humble companions, 
who with no leſs impropriety than impotence, 
are ever ſtraining ROT and their throats 
Vor, p) 
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cc in company, o get upon a level with ther | 5 
qualit irie gds; and at all other times you 15 
all ſee them ecting t to ſpeak” (as t the Latin « 
| 4 well expreſs it) ore rotundo, full and ſonoroy 5 
round and peremptory, wi th a very deciſin 5 
<« emphaſis, as if there could lie no appeal fru . 
their ſentence; taking a larger ſcope for ul 
he terarice, by opening their mouths to a diſpn-iſ - 
i width; inſomuch that I ha = 
ked upon myſelf, 'while in their compan Wl . 9 
* a8 ſitting in the midſt of half a ſcore hautboy; 7 
a fort. of muſic, that, when 8 by u ... 
„ ſkilful hands, Bas ſomethin it might) 5 g 
1 overbearing, though the tell ms me, when BY | l 
<< ciſed by ſuch as are qualifted for it, and mix 5 
< with other inſtruments, it will anſwer vt © 
<< well. Such is the pomp of utterance of oil _ * 
c preſent women of faſhion ; which, "though 5 1 
<« may tend to ſpoil many a pretty 1 mouth, - 
1 Heber recommend an fdifferent. one. Al. * 
hence it is that there is ſo great a ſcarcity « ce 1 
_ © originals, and that the ear is ſuch a daily fi . 
4 ferer from an identity of phraſe, whether it . P. 
* vaſtly, borridly, abominably, immenſely, or ol .. pl 
* ceſfevely, which, with three or four more c 5 th 
_ «© culated for the ſame 'Swiſs-like ſervice, ma She 
c up the Whole ſcale or gamut of modern fem . 2 
ho converſation. 7 pr 
en are many cauſes aſigned (continua . di 
6. voy why ſo many of the males live fingle, il .. 2 
it has been principally. aſcribed to the che . . 
ha)” 100 ealy opportunities of ratification whi 3 
8e fall in their way. "Now Me in a g Ju 


"I meaſure be 'true ; but 'our "fine ladies folge 


(0 t 
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« that while they are daily making ſome new 
< revelation of their perſons, and are ſo ſtudious 
ce to furniſh out a variety of entertainment to the 
« eye, they have neglected; to make a ſuitable 
« proviſion for the ear; and that, ſhduld love 
chance to ſtraggle in at the former, he ma 
cc yet find his way out at the latter. And 1 
h ve frequently remarked, that when a female 
« of- this turn, with her fails and ſtreamers out, 
1 has begun to bear down,. in hopes of a prize, 
the object of the chace has frequently ſheered 
off, and left her to complain of her ill- ſucceſs 
to thoſe much fitter companions, the winds 
and waves. . 5 
& Now the members of this claſs are the moſt 
conſiderable in point of numbers: but when 
upon my retiring from ſome of theſe, and be- 
taking myſelf to a diſtant and more peaceable 
quarter of the room, I have fallen in with 
others, Whoſe converſation has been, of a more 
moderate gaſt, and more under the wind, yet 
I have ſtill obſerved the ſame monotony to 
« prevail, the ſame conformity of manner and 
«© phraſe, and that their pipes were all tuned to 
e the. fame quality note. For, as in the former 
« inſtance, the generality of thoſe in high life 
<« are ever raiſing their. voices to a proportion - 
able elevation above the ordinary level, and 
<« diſtinguiſhing themſelves: by, a round and ſo- 
e .norous elocution; ſo there are others. of the 
ſame claſs, who ſeeing, nature bas not furniſhed 
them with an adequate ſtrength of:nlungs, 
or. with. organs framed for a more bold and vo- 
* luble.utterance, have. therefore à. good. deal of 
a #2 „ what 
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„what Tully calls the conciſum ac minutum, be 
laconic, mincing- kind of ſpeech, / extremely Mu 
quick and peremptory, equally emphatic i wh 
„ and deciſive, and generally enforced. with ſa v 
c ſhort dictatorial bridle and nod of the head, 33 
an inconteſtible ratification of what they ar 
<< pleaſed to affirm or deny. And theſe, as wel 
* nas thoſe above-mentioned, have multitudes of \ 
inferior admirers and copyiſts in their train, 
e prefling cloſe behind, and treading upon thei 
+66 heels. 37 o 33 
« IT is true, I am an enemy, for the mo 
„ part, to that reigning practice of making th: 
< perſon, who laſt left the company, a ſubjet 
<< for general canvas by thoſe that remain: yt 


& whenever any of theſe non-originals (who 17 

ee we cannot ſo properly pronounce to be ina 

« themſelves, as full of other people) ſhall ha don 
taken her leave, and got the door upon h wel! 

-66 back, the company, in my opinion, ſhoui ene 
4< have free ſcope and licence to go into an in other 

* mediate inquiry, who ſhe is, what fortune f= as 

„% has, what her education has been, whetiW<vrre. 

t handſome, tolerable, or, &c. and ſo on throup hard]: 

<6 the uſual courſe of particulars. In ſhort e to 
Mr friend was going on in the. ſame. ſtram *< ca 
when I interpoſed, and began to expoſtulate wi lity h. 
him upon ſome of the above particulars. Ns th 
8 'nay, ſays he, do not think me partial neither 0 h 
„I may perhaps give them their revenge up. Pr 
«© our ſex at ſome future opportunity; and a duct 
| left me. I ⁰»dQ. ̃ĩͤ - „ 8 A. CC 
eos the whole, I very much ſuſpect (ac 
ſaid before) that my friend's ear is none of th Ronde 


7 Sy bel 
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im, beſt; but at the ſame time I muſt do him the 
emel W juſtice to obſerve, that I myſelf am at times ſome- 

what deaf, and that he is generally allowed to be 


atica 3 
ith a very ſenſible well-judging man. 


d am, 
5 S 4 #41 $666 4 Mr. Fitz-Adam, Cc. 

| | 
. My. honeſt correſpondent appears to be in ſome 


pain, leſt the freedom and ſimplicity of his friend's: 
argument may not happen to ſquare with that. 
delicacy and complaifance, which have been 


train, 
ther 


mol hitherto maintained by the Wok LHD towards the 
ig the beautiful part of our ſpecies: but however that 
ſubjel be,! muſt confeſs that I have fallen of late myſelf. 
1: yt into ſomewhat. of the ſame train of thinking. 
whon IT. is certain, there is a diſtinction and ſubor- 
full dination of „le, as well as of rant, and a grada- 
| ha ton to be preſerved in point of phraſeology, as 


well as of precedency. Any encroachment in the 
one caſe being altogether as unſeemly as. in the 
other. An affectation of falling above our level, 
is as bad as dreſſing above it; and that which is 
current within the precinct of St. James's, will. 
hardly paſs any where elſe. Here the originals. 
are to be found; all the reſt are counterfeits, and 
are eaſily diſcovered. Nay, though. people of qua- 
lity. have the unqueſtionable privilege of break- - 
ing the peace, and violating the laws. of grace 
and harmony, there ought nevertheleſs to be a. 
due proportion obſerved even among theſe. Thus 
a ducheſs may be twice as loud and overbearing | 
as a counteſs; a Counteſs as a ſimple baroneſs, 
and ſo downward: but ſuch a pompouſneſs of 
elocution, phraſe, . and. manner (as my corre- - 
ſpondent's acquaintance ſeems to point at) ſuch « 
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great fuelling words, muſt, one would think, ſet 
as ill upon one of a moderate face, rank, or for- 
tune, as a great ſwelling hoop is found to do up- 
on another not five foot high. wk 
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OING to viſtt an old friend at his coun- 

IT try ſeat laſt week, I found him at back- 
gammon with the vicar of the pariſh. My friend 
received me with the heartieſt welcome, and in- 
troduced the doctor to my acquaintance: This 
gentleman, who ſeemed to be about fifty, and of 
a florid and healthy conftitution, ſurveyed me al} 
over with great attention, and after a ſlight nod 
of the head, fat himfelf down without opening 
his mouth. I was a little hurt at the ſupercilious 
behaviour of this divine, which my friend ob- 
ſerving, told me very pleaſantly, that I was ra- 
ther too old to be intitled to the doctor's com- 
plaiſance ; for _ he ſeldom Kaas fv but 
upon the young and vigorous: but; ſays be, you 
will e — and ma „ 
think it worth your while to boat him in the 
WorLD ; for 1 will find him altogether as odd 
a character as he is a worthy one. The doctor 
made no reply to this raillery, but continued 
fome time with his eyes fixed upon me, and at 
laſt} ſhaking his head, and turning to my friend, 
aſked if he would play out the other hit? My 
friend excuſed himſelf from engaging any more 
that evening, and ordered a bottle of wine, with 
pipes and tobacco, ta be ſet on the table. The 
| 5 VIcar 
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Wyicar filled his pipe, and drank very cordially to 
W my friend, {till eyeing me with a ſeeming diſlike, | 
and neither drinking my health, nor ſpeaking a | 
C ſingle word to me. As I have long accuſtomed 
myſelf to drink nothing but water, I called for 
a bottle of it, and drank glaſs for glaſs with them; 
which upon the doctor's obſerving, he ſhook his 
6. head at m friend, and in 2 whiſper, loud enough 
5 tor me to hear, nd, “ Poor man, it is all over 
„ with him, I ſee,” My friend ſmiled, and an- 
ſwergd in the ſame audible whiſper, " No, no, 
« docter, Mr. F itz-Adam intends to live as long 
« as either of us.” He then addreſſed himſelf to 
me on the occurrences of the town, and drew 
me into a very chearful converſation, which 
laſted till I, withdrew. to reſt ; at which time the 
doctor roſe from his chair, drank a bumper to my 
health, and giving me a hearty ſhake by the händ, 
told me I was a very jolly old gentleman, and that 
he wiſhed to be better acquainted with me during 
ſtay in the country. 
” 

ROSE early in the morning, and found the 
doctor in 154 breakfaſt-room. He faluted me 
with great civility, and told me he had left his 
bed d and home Bs. than uſual, to have the 
pleaſure of taking a walk With ine. „ Your 
* friend, ſays he, is but lately recovered from an 
60 attack of the gout, and will hardly be ſtirrin 
« till we have gone. over his improvements.” f 
acccpted of the propoſal, and we walked through 
a very elegant garden into the moſt beautiful 
belds that can be. imagined ; which as I topped 
to o admire, the doctor began thus. Theſe are 

* indeed, Mr. Fitz-Adam very delightful 
M * Found 4 ; and I wilh with al 1 heart that 
| , 4 0 the 


aſking 
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e the owner of them was leſs troubled with the 
„ gout, that I might hold him in more reſpect! 
“ Reſpect ! doctor,“ ſaid I, interrupting 
him, “ does a painful diſtemper, acquired by no 
act of intemperance, leflen your reſpect ?” 
It does, indeed, Mr, Fitz-Adam, and 1 wiſh, 
« in this inftance, I cquld help it; for I am un- 
der many obligations to your friend. There 
is another very worthy gentleman in the 
«« neighbourhood, who preſented me to this vi- 
« carage ; but he has the . misfortune to labour 
« under an inveterate ſcurvy, which by ſubject- 
ing him to continual bead ab muſt of courſe 
„ ſhorten his days; and ſo I never go near 
. I was going to interrupt the doctor again, 

when a coach-and-ſix drove by us along the 
road, and in it a gentleman, who let down the 
| glaſs, and made the doctor a very reſpectful bow; 
which inſtead of returning, he paſſed by him with 
a ſtately air, and took no notice of him. T bis 
| inſtance of his behaviour, together with the con- 
verſation that had paſſed between us, raiſed my 
22 to a very high degree, and ſet me upon 
him who the gentleman was. Sir, fays 
he, that unfortunate object is a man of eight 
* thouſand a year eſtate ; and from that conſider- 
ation he expects the return of a bow from 
s every man he meets. But I, who know him, 
know alſo that he is dying of an aſthma; and 
as (bleſſed be God for it!) I am in perfect 
„ health, I do not chuſe to put myſelf on a level 

with ſuch a perſon. Health, Mr. Fitz-Adam, 
is the only valuable thing on earth ; and 
© while I am in poſſeſſion of that, I look upon 
| | „e myſelf 
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« myſelf as a much greater man than he. With 
ee all his fortune, he would rejoice to be the poor 
« vicar of ***, with my conſtitution. I pull : 
ec off my hat to no ſuch perſons. Believe me, Mr. 
“% Fitz-Adam, he has not many months to live.“ 
J made no reply to this converſation of the - 
vicar, and he went on thus. You are an old 
« man, Mr. Fitz-Adam, and I believe were a 
“little fatigued with your journey laſt night, 
& which J miſtook for infirm health, and there=- - 


* 


« fore wanting in the civilities that I ſhould: 


ce otherwiſe have ſnewn you; but your conver- 
“ ſation. afterwards proved you to be a very 
« hearty. man, and I ſaw you reſolved to con- 
e tinue ſo by your temperance ; for which I ho- 
% nour you, and, as I. told you then, ſhall be . 
glad of your acquaintance. It is true you are 
« an old man, and therefore my inferior; but 
“you are healthy and temperate, and not beneath : 
the notice of much younger men.. 
In this manner we walked on, till we came to 
a. hedge, where ſome labouring men were re- 
pairing the fences. . My. companion accoſted 
them with the utmoſt complaiſance and good- - 
nature. Ay, ſays he, turning to me, theſe are 
men worth mixing with. You ſee their.riches:, 
in their looks. Have you any;of:.your : lords 
in town, Mr. Fitz-Adam, that have ſuch poſ--- 
“ ſeffions ? I know none of-. theſe lords, ſays he, 
< myſelf, but I am told they are all fo ſickly and 
© diſeaſed, that a man in health would. ſcorn. to 


pull off his hat to them.” He then entered 


into a familiar converſation with the men, and: 
after throwing them ſixpence to drink, paſſed on... 
| N . TREE 
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' THERE now overtook us in the lane a com- 
pany of ſportſmen ſetting out for the chace. 

oft of them ſaluted the doctor as they paſſed. 
But he took no notice of any of them but one, 
whom he ſhook hands with over the hedge, and 
told him he intended taking a dinner with him 
the next day, '** That gentleman, ſays he, 
« is worth as much health as any man in 
England; he hunts only by way of exerciſe, 
<< and never takes a leap where there is the leaſt 
danger. But as for the reſt, they are flying 
<< over every hedge and gate in their way, and if 
they eſcape broken necks in the morning, they 
<< are deſtroying themſelves more effectually by 
intemperance in the evening. No, no, Mr, 


* Fitz-Adam, thefe are no companions for me; 


* hope, with the blefling of Heaven, to outlive 
* 4 fcore of them.“ e eee 
WI came ſoon after to a little neat houſe upon 
the road, where the doctor told me lived a very 
agreeable widow lady, to whom he had formerly 
uu his addreſſes. She Had at that time, 
fays he, as large a fortune of health as any 
« womah in the country; but the has ſince 
e mortgaged it to the apothecary for flops, and 
I have taken my leave of her. She was deter- 
„ mined to be a widow, and ſo married an 
<< officer, who had his head knocked off at Fon- 
< tenoy. Thoſe ate a ſort of men that I make 
no acquaintance with; they hold their lives on 
er too preeurious a tenure.” But they are uſe- 
de ful members of ſociety, ſaid I, and command 
« Sur eſteem.” That may be, fir, returned 
3 the doctor, and ſo are miners in our coal pits, 
STE N 6 who. 
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« who are every hour! in danger of being buried. 
« alive. But there is a ſubordination of degree, 
« Mr. F . Aa which 0 waht ſtrictly to be 
c obſerved ;, and a man in ill health, r of a 
«© dangerous profeſſion, ſhould pg ir himſelf 
« on a leyel with people 9 Found conflitutions, 
, and leſs hazardous employments.” 

I was « ined to interrups the g tor no 
more; and he — on thus. Mr. Fitz- 


« Adam, you may poſſibly t ink e an odd kind 


« of a man; but I am no epemy. to people of 


bad conſtitutions, npr ever withhold 1 0 ye | 

| &. from them, when their nece{ ap 

but though | 29 a them oY the ict 
* 


and it > 


« in my power cannot CON: ſent to ower. 
6 mylelf ſo far as to make them my 0 Ne 
ce nions. It is more in the power of the phyſi iclar 
« to confer rank, than the king; for the gifts 


c of fortune are nothing; he 18 the 9 Wy Fiche 
6 that a man ought to ſet a x Value 9 n ; and with- 
out it, all men are poop. 7 Ly Med be 
* what. they vie of. 1 OH 74 10 the common 
opinion in this particul ar, ſoin another. 
& The tradeſman or r mechanic, w ho ba Eguired 
+ an eſtate by his induſtry, is {eldom reckoned, 


& a gentleman ; but it was ways my ſeiti⸗ 


ment, that a man who mak is n con- 

+ ſtitution, has 0 208 Apt in Po ON he that 
y was born work 0 

Nr ara, the — pr Ne: this 


« reaſon that I am ſeen 09 often EE 9 riend ; 


for 2 the gout is generally an mpoye- 
« * riſhing diſtemper, yet 8 18555 E and regula- 
© rity may in time ſubdue it: whereas the gene 


* tleman who drove by us with. fx horſes, has an 
E 6 * incutable 


% 


. 
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þ: incurable aſthma, which 'renders bim, with 

his large eſtate, as poor as the beggar who i; 
dying under a hedge. The more you think of 
*< theſe things, Mr. Fitz-Adam, the more you 
* will be of my opinion. A poor man in health, 
* is a companion for a king; but a lord with- 
< out it, is a poor man indeed; and why ſhould 


he expect the homage of other people, when 


the very meaneſt of his domeſtics would refuſe 


to change places with him!“ 

Mx companion was ſtopped ſhort in his has 
rangue byourarrjvalat 1 We found 
him in good health and ſpirits, which greatly 
heightened the vicar's complaiſance; and as [ 
took care to conceal from him the complaints 
and infirmities of old age, J paſſed a very agree- 
able week, and was ſo much in his Rods 
that at my departure he preſented me with ſome 
Turlington's balſam, and a 7 of Dr. James's. 
Loney 4 There, ſays he, may rob you 

our money, if they pleaſe; but for bruiſes 
" and fevers, you may ſet them at defiance.“ 

O my return home, I made many ſerious re- 
gections on this whimſical character; and in the 
end, could not help -wiſhing, that, under cer- 
tain Iimitations, the ſentiments of the vicar were 
a little more in faſhion.” Health is certainhy the 
riches of life; and if men were to derive their 
rank from that alone, it would · in alk probability 
make them more careful to preferve it. Society 
might be benefited by it in another reſpect, as it 
would tend to keep complaining people at home, 
who are. the Fe diſturbers of all companies, 


abroad. 45 
road. os: 


graces, 
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NH E two following letters were ſo whimſi-- 
- 4 cally: contraſted, | and: the- young people 
who are the ſubjects, of them ſo particularly 
adapted to each other, that though I have never, 
profeſſed” myſelf - an advocate for the trade of 
matchmaking, I cannot help,wiſhing that by means 
of this paper they may grow acquainted with each 
other. It is for this reaſon that I have taken the 
very firſt opportunity of publiſhing the letters of 
their parents, Eons whe gt 


85 To Mr. Firz-A DAM. 
„„ on ers 2 $5 TEN! 
As you have undertaken the: ſocial office of 
redreſſing grievances, I ſhall lay one before you, 
which I am ſure muſt have often occurred to you, 
though I do. not remember that you have hitherto 
animadverted upon it. The grieyance I am ſpeak 
ing of has ſo fatal a tendency, that wit, parts, learn- - 
ing, education, knowledge, reading, and travel, 
are rendered utterly uſeleſs by it, and by which 
the moſt illiterate dunce, who has never been at 
ſchool, nor opened a book beſides the Fairy 
Tales, provided his outfide- be properly orna- 
mented, is exactly upon a. level: with the moſt 
accompliſhed gentleman, This grievance, Mr. 
Fitz-Adam, is no other than the pernicious 
cuſtom of card- playing, which has of late fo uni- 
verſally preyailed in all private families, as well : 
a public:alemblice. es. 


| IAM 


mm THE W © Ki{KD! M. 
| I am not conſidering this cuſtom in its neceſ- 
fary conſequences of deſtroying fortunes and con- 
ſtitutions, ruffling tempers, promoting quarrels, 
and occafioning almoſt infinite diſtreſſes and diſ- 
quietudes ; for if taken ſingly in this point of 
view, it is only hurtful to th hoſe who are-the pro- 


moters of it, and is of little or no conſequence 


„ 


to the reſt af mankind, who are not HF in the 


T uus inform you, fir, that 1 am the father 
of an only ſon, to whom (as J have a large eſtate 
to leave him) 1 have given the moſt perfect edu- 
eation that this country can afford: and it is the 
higheſt ſatisfaction to me that none of my care 
has been thrown away upon him. When he had 
finiſhed his ſtudies at the univerſity, and perfected 
himſelf in town in all the neceſſary accompliſh- 
ments of a young man of faſhion, I ſent him, 
under the direction of a very excellent tutor, on 
his travels through France, Italy, and Germany; 
from which, after an abſence of four years, he re- 
turned laſt winter, improved. beyond my my ume 
hopes. 
Bous, alas, fir! when I expected to dee him 
the admiration of all companies, and to have 
been every where congratulated on the happineſs | 
of having ſuch a fon, I found, from his univer- 
ſal attention to cards, "that his acquirements were 
totally unnoticed, and that all the coſt and trouble 
I had been at in his education, anſwered no 
other purpoſe than to make him company for 
himſelf, and a few unfaſhionable friends who 
have no commerce with 'the world. 

Ir his inſatiable paſſion continues, it were as 


well 1 our public ſchools and univerſities _— 
abo- 


— 
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aboliſhed, and that travel and all other means of 
acquiring knowledge and refinement were at 
once prohibited; and in their places, other ſe- 
minaries erected in this metropolis, and proper 
maſters appointed, to inſtruct our children in the 


rudiments of Brag, Cribbage, and Lanſquenet, till 


they were of a proper age to ſtudy Whiſt, and 


| the other games of ſkill, at the academy of Mr. 
Hoyle. By ſuch a method our children would be 
trained up to make a figure in the world, and their 


parents ſaved the trouble and expence of a uſeleſs 
education. | 50 
I wWIs n, Mr. Fitz-Adam, you would give us 


| your thoughts upon this matter, which will cer- 
tainly be agreeable to the ſerious part of your 
readers, and a great obligation to, 


Your moſt humble ſervant, 


P. 8. Stuck my writing the above, I have 


been looking over the firſt volume of the WorLD, 
and am ſorry to find Mr. Fitz-Adam himſelf fo 


very faſhionable a man, as: to countenance and 


recommend with his pen the grievances I have 


| been. complaining of. In number VII. of your 


papers, you are pleaſed to expreſs yourſelf in the 
following words: I look upon carps as an 
innocent and uſeful amuſement; calculated to 
interrupt the formal converſations and private 
** Cabals of large companies, and to give a man 
* ſomething to do, who has nothing to ſay.” 
If I had been your adviſer, Mr. Fitz-Adam, the 
paſſage ſhould have ſtood thus. I look upon 
** CARDS as a ſenſeleſs and pernicious amuſe- 

| 6 ment, 
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* ment, calculated to interrupt the improving 
« converſations and enlivening ſallies of all com- 
<. panies, and to level men of genius and un- 
« derſtanding with fools and coxcombs. This 
is really the truth of the matter: and if you con. 
fider it as you ought, you will, I hope,.retra& 
your opinion as publicly as: you have given it. 
So. 5 TP] Dur, Sec. 


Tas. other letter is from a mother, com- 
Plaining of the untoward diſpolition.. of. an only 
daughter. IF, 


1-2 DIR; - ee e eee | 
IAM a widow of five-and-thirty, with a 
tandſome jointure, and have refuſed many good 
offers for the ſake of an only child, whom I have 
endeavoured to bring up in the moſt faſhionable 
manner I was able. She will have twelve thou- 
ſand pounds to her fortune when ſhe comes of 
age, and I have ſupported ” her at my own ex- 
pence, that the intereſt of her portion may be 
added to the principal. I aſſure you, fir, that! 
am not like other mothers of my youth and 
complexion, who in order to appear younger 
than they really are, confine their grown-up 
daughters at home, for fear of being rivalled by 
them in public affemblies... I thank Heaven, 1 
have no need. of ſuch. arts: for as often as I go 
abroad with mine, I am taken for her ſiſter; and 
I have the pleaſure of obſerving, that I have more 
civil things ſaid to me by the men, than my 
daughter can ever hope for. Not that the girl is 
either ugly or aukward; ſhe is as tall too as her 
mother, and has been of a. marriageable age this 
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year or two, being complete fifteen the 12th of 


laſt March; but as a colonel in the guards was 
pleaſed to tell me a few nights ago at Ranclagh, 
| have a certain air and manner, that my daugh- 
ter muſt quite deſpair of imitating. - F AEID 


| I MENTION theſe trifles, fir, to convince you 


that I have not the motive of other mothers” for 
locking up my daughter whenever I go abroad; 


on the contrary, I have carried her, at times, ta 
| all the polite aſſemblies in town: but alas, fir ! 
] cannot make her company for people of faſhion... 


She will neither play at cards with them, nor 
enter into the ſpirit of their converſation, She 
even pretends to bluſh at (what ſhe calls) the li- 
berties I allow the men to take with me. She 
would not toaſt a ſentiment for the world; and 
for thoſe delicate double entendres, that fo enli- 
ven all private companies, I cannot for the life of 
me teach her to underſtand them. To be ſure 
the girl has not ſo white a ſkin as her mother, 
nor can ſhe value herſelf upon that beautiful fall 
of ſhoulders, and elegance of neck, for which (I 
may ſay it without vanity) I was always admired. 
But then, Mr. Fitz-Adam, thoſe parts of her- 
perſon are not abſolutely odious; though by. pin- 
ning her handkerchief conſtantly under her chin, 
ſhe would make every body believe ſo. r 
I HAvE taken immenſe pains in her education. 
to fit her for the world; but it is my misfortune 
to ſee, that from an unaccountable perverſeneſs. 
of mind, ſhe had rather ſhut herſelf up in her 
cloſet, poring upon the Spectators (which to my: 
knowledge ſhe has read twenty times over) than · 
it down to a card- table with the firſt company in 
England,” And yet the girl does not want un- 
| N derſtanding 
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derſtanding neither; nay, her uncle in the coun try, 
who. 1s: a clergyman and an archdeacon, will 
have it that ſhe is the moſt accompliſhed; young 
lady this day in England. But what can a, country 
parſon know of accampliſhments? We who live 
in the polite cirole, arę certainly the beit, judges 
of: thoſe. matters. She plays well, upon the. 
muſic indeed, and has an immenſe pretty, voice; 
but the misfortune is, that, when the ſhould be 
dreſſing for a rout, ſhe is either practiſing a leſſon, 


or. ſinging a ſong ;- ſo that I muſt be forced to 11 
go without her, or ſtay till the card-tahles are all and 
full. A fig for her accompliſhments] I am ſure ¶ poſe 
they have almoſt: broken my heart; and I verily dern 
believe I ſhall be tempted to marry again, that and 
I may have other children, of, more tewardly, tion 
diſpoſitions. It was but laſt Sunday, after ſpend- read 
ing the evening at cards, at; the politeſt aſſembly but 
in town (where I would gladly, have taken her) me t 

that at my return home, I found her in her Nit. 

dxeſſing- room, reading a ſermon to her maid, I v 
am by no means againſt ſermons, Mr. Fitz. . pl 

Adam; they do well enough at church; and cc gi 
when, they are enlitened by good. company; 1 I. f. 
can endure. them, as well as any; body; but the . ca 
morning is. the times for. thoſe ſort, of things, and .. N 
they ought never to interfere with. more agreeable Wi « ty 
amuſements. . „„ « Jo 
Tak girl has another. whim too, You mulk . mi 
know ſhe is naturally of a pale complexion ; and F; 
for all that I can ſay or do, I cannot prevail upon ¶ in yo 

her to lay on a little red, even though ſhe fees tell! 
every day bow becoming it is to Me, who do not Bi beha\ 
ker ſo much: fo, that ſhe goes into, company 


like à mere ghoſt; but of what ſex, if it wer 
. i EY | * no 
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not for her petticoats, would be hard to deter- 
mine; for ſhe is abſolutely covered from head to 
foot. She had the ſaucineſs to tell me the other 
day, that I wanted her to dreſs and Iook like a 
woman of the town. I would have you dreſs 
and look like a woman of the world, Miſs, ſays 
I; but to your ſhame be it ſpoken, there are wo- 
men of the town, who are capable of improving 
you. One may look like a woman of the town, 

though one would ſcorn to act like one. 

In this manner, Mr. Fitz-Adam, ſhe talks 
and behaves, I have threatened her often to ex- 
poſe her in the WoRLD: but my immenſe ten- 
derneſs for her has. prevailed over my reſentment : 
and to confeſs the truth, I had no other inten- 
tion when I drew up this letter, than only to 
read it to her, and frighten her out of her follies ; 
but her. behaviour upon the occaſion determined 
me to ſend it, and to deſire your publication of 
it. Lord, mamma, ſaid ſhe, Mr. Fitz-Adam 
will think you ridiculing Yourſelf, and com- 
„ plimenting Me: for if I am really this kind of 
N girl I ſhall be quite in love with, myſelf. 
% Pray, madam, give me the. letter, and III 
« carry it to Mr. Dodſley's with my on hands.“ 
“ No, miſs, ſays I, a ſervant will be more punc- 
e tual I believe: and ſince you are ſo far in 
* love with your own character, it ſhall go this 
* minute,” 3 * 

| . Favour me ſo far, fir, as to give it a place 
upon in your next Thurſday's paper; and if you will 
| fees tell her of her abſurdity, and bow il! ſuited her 
not Bi behaviour is both to her education and her for- 
pan WW tune, you will immediately oblige, Sir, 9 5 
Were 1 Your meſs abedient humble A N 


2 
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N OT long ſince, I met at St. James's coffee. 


| houſe an old acquaintance of mine, fir 

arry Prigg; who having been long ruſticated, 
and much altered, I ſhould never have recol- 

lected, had it not been for the information of a 
fine old coat, in which I remembered him to 
have made a figure about town many years ago, 
After the uſual civilities had paſſed between us, 
amongſt many other queſtions, he- aſked me 
when I had ſeen our old ſchool-fellow, fir John 
Jolly *. I anſwered, that J had laſt ſummer ſpent 
ſome days with him at his Cy in'a 
manner which would have been highly agreeable 
to a perſon of a more faſhionable turn, but was 
to me rather fatiguing from its exceſs of gaiety 
and hoſpitality, which, according to my unpelite 
taſte, were by no means conſiſtent with the ſoft 
and ſerious pleaſures of a rural retirement. He 
ſaid, he perfectly agreed with me in my ſenti- 
ments, and paſſed his time in the country in con- 
formity to them: his manner of life, he was ſure, 
would exactly ſuit me, and obligingly begged I 
would make the experiment, adding, that he 
_ fhould go down in a few days, and would carry 
me with him in his chariot, I accepted his in- 
vitation, not ſo much out of inclination, as cu- 
rioſity to ſee a new ſcene of country life, formed 
an principles ſo oppofite to what I had before ex- 


| *. See Number. 153. | 5 
ab perienced, 
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perienced, and promiſed to attend him at the time 
appointed. | 
Bur firſt it will be proper to give ſome ac- 
56 count of the birth, parentage, and education of 
my friend. He came young to his title and a 
'; ſmall eſtate, and was ſoon after ſent to the uni- 
fix verſity; where his title abſurdly giving him the 
| rank of nobility, and his eſtate, though ſmall, an 


. allowance ſufficient to ſupport that rank at that 
of 4 place, he there contracted an affectation of gran- 
n to deur, and a pert kind of ſelf- importance, which 


he has ever ſince retained, and which neither 


ago, | my; | wn 
* poverty nor ſolitude has been yet able to conquer. 
r Having in two or three years acquired the uſual 
N advantages of that ſort of education, ſuch as the 
dent arts of ſporting, toaſting, billiards, and coachman- 
BET! ſhip, he came to London, entered into the gay 
able world, and had addreſs and qualifications ſuffi- 
wa cient to introduce himſelf into what he ſtill calls 
iety the beſt company; that is, the company of 
7 ſmarts, bucks, jockeys, and gameſters. Nor was 
ſoft he deficient in point of gallantry; for he ſoon 
He commenced an intrigue with the ſiſter of one of 
TY, theſe his friends. Whether his intentions were 


at firſt honourable, is not perfectly clear; but he 
was quickly obliged to declare them ſo, being 
| acquainted, that a lady of her rank was not to be 
trifed with, and that he muſt either fight or 
marry; the latter of which he courageouſly choſe, 


ud as being the moſt daring action of the two. This 
eu lady had more gentility than beauty, more 
ed! beauty than underſtanding, more underſtanding 


than fortune, and a fortune about equal to her 
reputation. She was tall and well-ſhaped, 15 5 
; 3 1 rie 
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ried her head very high, and being the young 


daughter of the younger ſon of the firſt: couſin di - 
an Him baron, looked upon herſelf as a womu 9 
of quality. In a little time ſir Harry heart 
haated her for compelling him to marry ; and ſh re 
no leſs deſpiſed him for being compelled ; ſo tu +, 
finding little happineſs at home, they were oblige fl. 
to ſeek it abroad at plays and routs, operas u tic 
gaming- tables, at no ſmall expence. This cou de 
not continue long; ſo that before one Winter XY 
was at an end, they diſcovered that the'town-ai 10 
would not, agree with them, and ſo retired t th 
their country-ſeat, about forty miles from Lon ou 
don; whither I ſhall now conduct my reader. 55 
O the morning appointed, I attended earh "i 
at their lodgings in town, where I found th: &: 
. poſt-chariot at es and my friend '{tandins we 
by it, with a long whip in his hand, ready to it 
mount the box; ſaying at the ſame time, that m 
coachmen were ſuch infolent and expenſive 1a. dic 
cals, there was no keeping them, and that ther WW 
fore he always choſe to be hisown. In the pa- ap 
lour fat my lady, and colonel Macſhean, it 
18 wha had long been very intimate wit tio 
ſir Harry, and not leſs ſo with her ladyſhip; ant ha 
in the paſſage ſtood her French-woman, in a fact ſo 
and long ruffles, with her arms full of band: / 
boxes and bundles; which were no ſooner dil He 
poſed of in various parts of the chariot, than mi an. 
lady and myſelf, with her woman on a low ſto i vi 
at our feet, were ſtuffed into the little room that a 2 
was left. Sir Harry mounted the box, his vat for 
de chambre rode by, and a ſniveling footbo te 
climbed up behind. ＋ hus the whole family, * 40 
- tal 4 


Could 
Winter 
Wn-al 


conveyed without the expence of either a ſtage 
coach or a waggon. | Oops lids | | 


was only complaints of her bad nerves, and ill 


tion of a fee, I paid little attention. They both 


| clared to us both, that, though his friends were 


| half ſufficient, after ſo many miles travelling, and 


which paſfed — and elder wine, which ſir 
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their baggage, and myſelf into the bargain, were 


' Notrnc paſſed during our journey worth 
relating. Her ladyſhip ſpoke little, and that little 


ſtate of health; to which, having no expecta- 


declared that nobody but a carrier could dine at 
an inn, therefore they never ſtopped on the road: 
ſo with the aſſiſtance of a freſh pair of horſes, 
that had come twenty miles that morning with- 
out a bait, about ſunſet we arrived at our jour- 
ney's end. The colonel got there before us, 
having rode poſt : for fir Harry frequently de- 


welcome, he never entertained'their horſes ; that 
it was not the faſhion of that country; neither 
my lord *, nor the duke of *, nor himſelf, 
id e. + | 1 
I᷑ was not long before the dinner made its 
appearance; which was ſo very genteel, that had 
it not been rendered uneatable by a bad affecta- 
tion of Freneh cookery, it would not have been 


ſo long faſting. At the concluſion we had mead, 


Harry ſwore was the beſt burgundy in England, 
and that he himſelf had imported it, in conjunction 
with a noble lord in the neighbourhood. Over 
a glaſs of this, the cloth being removed, he in- 
formed us ee that when the fmoke of London, 
© and the bad hours incident to keeping good 
company, would no longer agree with his 
on ot his wife's conſtitution, he had deter- 
| | “ mined 
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4 mined to ſeek health and quiet in an elegant 
<< retirement. He had been offered indeed a ſc 
« in parliament, and a conſiderable. employ- 
* ment; but his crazy conſtitution would ng 
C permit him to accept of the one, nor his ſound 
<<: principles of the other. Retirement was thei 
* object; therefore all they dreaded was the 
<<: horrible. irruptions of a country neighbour. 
„ hood; but this they had happiiy prevented. 
That indeed on their firſt coming, every family 
“ within ten miles round, tormented: them 
& with their impertinent viſits; but they returnel 
„ none, affronted them all, and ſo got rid d 
4 them. Don't you think we did right, ny 
% dear?“ turning to his wife. think, an- 
<< ſwered ſhe, in a ſurly and dejected voice, that 
s it is better to forget the uſe of one's tongue, 
< than to converſe with ſquires wives and par- 
<< ſons daughters... You are right, madam, 
added the colonel, with an oath and a loud 
laugh; for what can one learn in ſuch damned 
* company?” *© To-morrow, ſays my friend, 
<< .addrefling himſelf to me, you ſhall fee that 
„ we want no company, and that we can ſuff- 
„ ciently amuſe ourſelves with building and 
<< planting, with improvements and alterations, 
„ which I dare ſay will be henoured with your 
„„ n, ß I ek 
- ACCORDINGLY. the next morning, as ſoon as 
breakfaſt was finiſhed, my lady and the colonel 
retired into her dreſſing- room to cribbagey and fr 
Harry and myſelf to reconnoitre the place, The 
\ Houſe, ſtands at the end of a dirty village, and 
_ cloſe by it are a few tame deer, impounded in 
an orchard, to which he gives the pompous * 
1 wy rs | 
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legan of a park. Behind is a fen, which he calls a 
2 fee piece of water, and before it a gooſe-common, 
ploy: on which he beſtows the name of a lawn. It was 
d net built in that deplorable æra of Engliſh archi- 
ſoul WY tecture, which introduced high doors, long win- 
thei dows, ſmall rooms, and corner chimnies; and 
s the ef gardening, which projected gravel walks, 
a clipt yews, and ftrait lined avenues, with a pro- 
Entec, 


: fuſion of brick walls, iron palliſado's, and leaden 
ami images. But all theſe defects, and many others, 
he has now corrected by a judicious application 
of modern taſte. His hore are ſo reduced, you 
cannot enter with your hat on; and his win- 
dows ſo contracted, that you have ſcarce light 
enough to find it, if you pull it off. In the midſt 


, that of the front, one large bow-window is ſtuck on, 
"5" Wh reſembling a piece of whited-brown paper plai- 
par. ſtered on a broken noſe; and a great room is add- 


dam, ed behind to dine in, which, was it ever inhabit- 
ed, would make all the little ones appear ſtill leſs ; 
mnel WW but having never yet been finiſhed, for want both 
iend, of caſh and credit, it remains at preſent only a 
that I repoſitory of broken china, a pair of back-gam- 
ful- WY mon ables; and the children's play-things. His 
ane brick walls are converted into chimnies and 
£1005, i ovens, and his yew-trees ſupply them with fag- 
Your gots: his iron-work is ſold to the blackſmiths, 
; ard his heathen gods to the plumber, for the 
on u pious uſe of covering the \pariſh church: his gra- 
lond i vel walks are ſown with graſs ; and he frequently 
nd fir repeats that frugal, yet genteel maxim, that ſheep 
The BY are the beſt gardeners. His horſe-pond being 
and i made ſerpentine, is become uſeleſs, leſt it ſhould 
d in be trod up; and his fences, being all Chineſe, 
title Wr.. OS | - are 
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are no fences at all : the horſes leaping over, and 
the hogs walking under them at their pleaſure, pe 
The tranſplanted avenue is expiring in leafleſ de 
platoons ; the kitchen-garden, for conveniency, th 
is removed two furlongs from the houſe ; and the wi 
kitchen itſelf unjuſtly turned out of doors, fa 
ſmelling of victuals; a crime of which it ha 
. . ever been acquitted by the voice of the whole 
country. 1 2 
WHEN our ſurvey was finiſhed, our amuſe- 
ments were all at an end; for within doors the 
pleaſures both of ſociety and ſolitude were equal- 
ly wanting. Of our converſation J have given: 
pecimen; and books there were none, except 
{mall one containing tunes for the French-horn, 
belonging to fir Harry, and the third volume d 


Peregrine Pickle, and a methodiſt prayer-book WW ore: 
the property of her ladyſhip. I began now vM inſu 
wiſh for a little of my friend fir John's  hoſpital-W# the 
ty, of which there was not here the leaſt appen · ¶ lady 
ance, We heard not of a human creature, e, cou] 
cept by their injuries and inſults, not altogether 1 
indeed unprovoked ; for the pantry and the cel. tion 
lar, though uſually empty, were always locke old 
Strong- beer there was none; and the ſmal, and 
though nobody at home could drink it, was nu with 
ſuffered to be given away. The ſervants wer rende 


always out of humour, and frequently changing ous : 
and the tradeſmen who brought their bills, wer noce: 
paid only by a wrangle, or a draught on ſom to be 
tenant who owed no rent. There was not i 
neighbour very near, except the parſon of the 
pariſh, and alderman Grub, a rich citizen, wl0 

had purchaſed a conſiderable part of it _ f 
| * 


—— id 


— 
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Harry. With theſe they lived in a ſtate of per- 
petual hoſtilities : they quarrelled with the al- 
derman for preſuming to buy an eſtate which 
they wanted to ſell ; and the parſon quarrelling 
with Them, becauſe he was in poſſeſſion of the 
only living in the gift of fir Harry, and the al- 
derman had a much better to diſpoſe of, By the 
encouragement of theſe good neighbours,- and 
their own 4ll-conduQ, conſiſting of a ſtrange 
mixture of inſolence and avarice, of meanneſs 
and magnificence, they were deſpiſed, perſecuted, 
and affronted 1 all around them. Their pigs 
were worried, their poultry murdered, their dogs 
poiſoned, their game deſtroyed, their hedges 
broke, and their hay-ſtacks ſet on fire. They 
were hiſſed and hooted at; and now-and-then a 
great pair of horns were fixed on their gates; an 
inſult at which they were highly enraged, but 
the meaning of which neither ſir Harry, nor m 
lady, not even with the aſſiſtance of the colonel, 
could ever gueſs at. TI 

I 800N grew weary. of this land of conten- 
tion and uneaſineſs; and having recourſe to the 
old excuſe of urgent buſineſs, | took my leave, 
and went poſt to town ; reflecting all the way 
with ſurprize on the ee of mankind, to 
render themſelves at once miſerable and ridicul- 
ous: and lamenting that the happineſs and in- 
nocence of rural lite are now ſcarce any where 
to be found, but in paſtorals and romances, 


—_— Nous; 


. a OT 
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SO οοοοοονοο 


is ſo very apparent, that as often as I walk the 


practice has not prevailed in other inſtances, and 


to lodgers and ſervants; there are other want 
which are at leaſt equally preſſing, and which i 

might be proper to ſignify in the ſame manner, 
Thus for inſtance, at the door of an attorney, 
- ſolicitor, it would not be amiſs if we were to real 


the garret window of a poet or author, Mani 
a Dinner. At the door of a man of quality, 


4 Place. At the door of a biſhop, Wanted 
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Nun. 179. Tnuxspax, June 3, 1756. 


AM never better pleaſed than when I can 
oblige a group of correſpondents at once, WF voi 
This I am enabled to do in my paper of to-day. ¶ tic 


To Mr, Frrz-Ap AAM. 
$1n, -. . 
Tux expediency of people's ſetting up bills: 
their doors, who have houſes or lodgings to let, 7 


ſtreets of this metropolis, I wonder that the ſane 


that we do not ſee it written at every door, a 
often- as there is occaſion, Wanted a coachman, 
butler, cook, chambermaid, &c. By ſuch a me- 
thod the expence of public advertiſements-woull 
be ſaved, and every-body accommodated in the 
moſt expeditious manner. HER 
Bur I would by no means confine theſe bill 


in large letters, Wanted Honeſty. At the door of i 
new eficed parſon, Wanted Humility. At 


Wanted Credit. At the door of a patriot, Hants 


Houle 


Pd 
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Houſe at Lambeth. And at the doors of all great 
men, Wanted Sincerity. Id” 
By this method, the wants of all mankind . 
would. be known, and in all probability be re- 
750. lieved more expeditiouſly than by any other 
means. ; 7 
I can Ir you give this propoſal a place in your paper, 
once. you will oblige the public in general, and in par- 
>-day. WH ticutar, 


8 IR, 
Your maſt humble ſervant, 
FW __ 
bills BS Mr. Firtz-Apan. | 
to let, Tux following advertiſement has lately fallen 


Ik the into my hands: and I believe, with a few of your 
e ſame obſervations upon it, it might furniſh ſome enter- 
s, an tainment for the public, as you have already made 
vor, MF ſome very juſt remarks upon ſervants, in your 


hmar, I paper of the firſt of January laſt. 


a me- 11 

wou iT | 1 SIR, c. 

in the 1 HE „ | 
ADVERTISEMENT. 

e bill 


wants « TRE grooms of the chambers, butlers, and 
hich 18 © other ſervants of perſons of quality, concerned 
anne. ©© in card-money, are deſired to meet at the 
1ey, 08 © ſociety's quarterly meeting place, 262 ames's, 
to real © on Friday the 12th of this inſtant March, at 
or of © nine in the morning, to take under conſidera- 
„Aton the further duty ſaid to be intended to be 


Vans laid on cards. 5 N 0 

ualit), Note, Ir is deſired, that no gentleman, &c. 
V ant belonging to noblemen or others, will enter 
nted | | G 3 | % into 


Hu 


* 
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into any agreement with their ladies, as to 
* card-money, &c. till after this meeting. The 
cc ſervants of citizens and tradeſmen, whoſe 
<< ' miſtreſſes keep routs, may attend if they think 
cc proper. ö | 2 

* THE beſt of teas, French roles and butter, 
* will be provided on the occaſion.” 


To the AUTHOR of the WorLD. 


S1R, We. 

I AM married to a haberdaſher of ſmall-wares 
at the court end of the town; and with Heaven's 
help and my own, my huſband has been able to 
lay up a few hundreds for our two girls, who 
are all the children we have. They both ſerve 
in the ſhop every day in the week but Thurſday, 
when I have à little aſſembly in the dining- 
room, where we amuſe ourſelyes with a pack of 
 — <7. | | 

Now you muſt know, fir, that my huſband is 
very much offended at this, and is telling me 
twenty times a day that his cuſtomers are neg- 
lefted and the buſineſs of the ſhop ſtanding 
ftill from my fooleries, as he calls them. I do 

not deny, fir, that theſe aſſemblies on a week- 
ny are a little inconvenient to us, and therefore 

. I have ſome thoughts of changing them to Sun- 
day. To be ſure a Sunday's afſembly would be 
erfectly agreeable on many accounts. In the 
firſt place, it would interfere with no ſort of bu- 
ſineſs. Secondly, it would be much genteeler, 

_ Thirdly, 1 ſhould ſee a great deal more com- 
ELITE | pany 3 
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pany 3 and fourthly, my huſband and the pren- 
tice would then be at leiſure to attend the tea- 
table. But I have one doubt about the matter, 


hink which is, that there are envious people in the 
world, who might poſſibly give out that I am 
tter, ſetting up for a perſon of faſhion ;” for it is a no- 


tion they have got, that none but people of 

faſhion ſhould have routs on a Sunday. At preſent 

Jam undetermined in this affair, and am reſolved 

to continue ſo, till I have Your opinion; which 

beg you would give me as ſoon as poſſible; 

and EEE | N 

Iam, SIR, WY. 

Your very humble ſervant, 

MART TAPE. 


In anſwer to Mrs. TAPE, I freely confeſs that 
ſhe has more ſubſtantial reaſons for having her 
rout on a Sunday than any lady I know: and 
whenever I give my aſſent to card meetings on 


that day, ſhe ſhall certainly be indulged. 


Mr. Fitz-ADAM, | * 2 

I HAvE lately made a diſcovery, which for the 

of mankind, I hope you will permit me to 
make public by the means of your paper.. 

I musT inform you that by the death of an 
aunt, I am lately come to the poſſeſſion of a 
fine old manor houſe in the country, which on 
my going thither with my family to reſide, I 
found ſo over-run with rats, that we were in 
danger of being devoured by them. You may 
be ſure J left nothing untried to rid the houſe of 

G4 . them ; | 
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them; but they baffled the attempts of the rat. 
catchers, and continued to increaſe rather than 
diminiſh ; till all at once, they vaniſhed of their 
own accord, and never viſited me afterwards, 1 
was very much puzzled to account for this 
ſtrange Sefertion : and it was not till near a fort- 
night had elapſed that I was let into the ſecret by 
a very uncommon and offenſive ſmell, that pro- 
ceeded from the door of an old lumber room. [ 
immediately entered it, and ſaw a multitude of 
rats lying dead upon the floor. On examining 
into the cauſe, I caſt my eyes upon a little 
drawer, which I remembered to have left open in 
my ſearch after ſome papers of my aunt, and that 
it was filled with various ſorts of quack medi- 
cines, ſuch as pills, powders, ointments, and other 
things, for which ſhe had the higheſt veneration, 
This drawer, which was quite full when J open- 
ed it, was now almoſt empty ; which ſufficiently 
convinced me that I was indebted for my deli- 
verance to theſe medicines; but I was cautious 
of aſſerting it, till I had tried the experiment. 
For this purpoſe I procured of a rat-catcher half 
a dozen live rats; to each of which I gave a dif- 
ferent medicine. In half an hour and three mi- 
nutes, two of my patients died in convulſions; 
the reſt were thrown into profuſe ſweats, vomit- 
ing and purging to ſo violent a degree, that they 
ſurvived their companions but three quarters of 
an hour, and then gave up the ghoſt in the ſame 

_ convulſions. | „ 
I was highly pleaſed with this experiment, as 
it taught me the real uſe of theſe excellent medi- 
eines; and it is with great pleaſure that I. pr 
BEV. =. ou 
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this opportunity of recommending them to all 
captains of ſhips, maltſters, -meal-men, and far- 


mers, and' to thoſe gentlemen and ladies who 
live in old houſes. F 


1 am, ; "4 
SIR, 
Vor conſtant reader, 
and humble ſervant, 
| | 1 


P. S. By a ſecond experiment, F have diſ- 
covered that one of theſe pills, pounded or 
crumbled, will deſtroy twenty mice. They may 
alſo be of excellent ny in thinning a poor family 
of young children, being thus pounded or bruiſed, 
and ſpread in ſmal! quantities upon their bread 
and butter. ITY W 0 Leelee 


' FE8HALL conclude this paper with a very in- 
genious little piece, which is juſt now commu- 
nicated to me by my good friend Mr. Dodſley, 


and which ſhews what an agreeable and elegant 


uſe a man of. taſte and memory may make 


of his reading. It was thrown together by a 
member of a ſociety of gentlemen, who meet 
once a year to celebrate the birth-day of Shake- 
ſpear, and is as follows, | 437 
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TAKEN FROM HIS WORES.. 


wm. hk. 2 oo F” LL _ WW. 6 "bt > wry Rey” 


Natura iþſa valere, et mentis veribus excitari, 
et quaſi. quodam divino ſpiritu afflari. 
: e ene 


— Peace to this meeting, EPA 
oy and fair time, health and good wiſhes. 
ow, worthy friends, the cauſe why we are met, 
1 Is in celebration of the day that gave 
Immortal SHAKESPEAR to this favour d iſſe; 
The moſt repleniſhed fuveet work of nature, 
Which from the prime creation &er ſhe fram d. 
O thou divineſt nature how thyſelf thou blazon'ſt 
In this thy ſon ! form'd in thy prodigality. 
- To hold thy mirror up, and give the time 
Its very form and preſſure ! When he ſpeaks 
Each aged ear plays truant at his tales, 
And younger hearings are quite raviſhed ; 
So voluble is his diſcourſe——Gentle - 
As zephyr blowing underneath the violet, 
Not wagging its ſiueet head —Yet as rough, 
. {dis noble blood enchaff'd) as the rude wind, 
' That by the top doth take the mountain pine, 1 


Ro 
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And make him ſtoop to th valę— Tis wonderful 
That an inviſible inſtinct ſhould frame him 
To loyalty, unlearn'd; honour untaught ; 
Crvility, not ſeen in another; knowledge 
That wildly graws in him, but yields a crop 
As if it had been ſown. I hat a piece of work I 
How noble in faculty] Infinite in reaſon ] 
A combination and a form indeed, 
Where cu ry god did feem to ſet his ſeal. ; 
Heav'n bas him now—Yet let our idolatrous fancy 
Still ſanctiſ his relicks ; and this day 
Stand aye diſtinguiſb'd in the kalendar 
, To the laſt fyllable of recorded time: 
For if we take him but for all in all 


Me neer ſhall Inok upon his lite again. 


179. 


ERO, 
alt, Nun. 180, Thuxspar, June 10, 17556. 


5 To Mr. Firz-Apan. 

9 1 R, 5 
* OU have reading and experience enough 

to know, that ſome of the greateſt orna- 

ments and conveniencies of life owe their riſe to 
inconſiderable beginnings ; and on the contrary, 
the little abuſes and miſtakes, by continual re- 

titions and aggravations, have grown into ca- 
amities, which Lis ſeverely exerciſed, as well 
the wiſdom, as the patience of mankind.. In 
| this light it is hoped 8 following 9 

0 de 
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be conſidered. It was not drawn up barely to 
amuſe your readers for five or ſix minutes, but 
with a view to very important conſequences that 
may poſſibly be derived from it. Your labour 
ſufficiently intimate that you conſider your ſpecies 
as one great family, of which you are a member, 
and conſequently under an obligation to counte- 
nance every thing that has a tendency to its ad- 
vancement. It is for that reaſon application is 
made to you. 5 . 
1 am, 81 1 
Your conſtant reader 
and humble ſervant. 


K 
HUMBLE PETITION 
| WT 
ALL Taz LETTERS N THE ALPHABET, 
ht Exczrr E and O. 


SHEWETH, | | ö 
1 THAT, your petitioners cannot, without greal 
violence to their modeſty, inſiſt upon any thing 
that may reflect honour upon themſelves ; but 
the neceſſity of the cafe will plead. their excuſe, 
and therefore they beg leave moſt humbly to re- 
preſent, that in conjunction with E and O, they 
have been for many ages, in a great part of the 
world, the only ſupport of the whole intercourſe 
of human life, By them men have been enabled 
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to converſe when they meet, and to communi- 
cate their thoughts to each other at any diſtance. 


| By them the ſocial virtues exiſt, are multiplied 


and improved, to a degree not eaſily conceived 
by thoſe who, either from ignorance, . or a 
too conſtant familiarity, are apt to contract 
a ſort of contempt for objects of the greateſt 
uſe. | 
Tre body which your petitioners almoſt en- 
tirely compoſe, is known to conſiſt of but few 
individuals ; and the buſineſs they are employed 
in is infinite: yet no tranſaction has ever ſuffered 
from any defect in them. Under proper direction, 
they never fail to execute what is intended, tho” 
in the courſe of their ſervice, circumſtances fre- 


| quently occur of the niceſt and moſt delicate na- 


ture. By their intervention contending princes 
diſpute their claims of empire. Upon them de- 
pend divines, ſtateſmen, lawyers, and phyſicians; 
all profeſſions, all trades ; and with their aſſiſtance 
the beggar aſks his alms. An influence more 
extenſive, more univerſal, is hardly to be ima- 
gined: ſo many and ſo great are the purpoſes an- 
ſwered by your petitioners : a ſociety that does 
more honour to the ſpecies, than all others put 
together, | | | 

Bur the utility and importance of your peti- 
tioners have, for their foundation, a perfect har- 
mony and good underſtanding among themſelves; 
inaſmuch as the leaſt diſſention may prove of fa- 
tal conſequence: for ſhould any one of them 
withdraw his affiſtance from the reſt, their acti- 
vity, which qualifies them for all employments, 
would in a moment ceaſe, and they muſt be- 
| | R come, 
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come, in the ſtricteſt ſenſe of the words, dead 
NEVERTHETLESss fo it is, that certain perſons, 
either through folly or perverſencſs, have opened 


a. door to difcord, an enemy ever upon the 
watch, and that muſt inevitably prevail, if a 
* and effectual ſtop be not put to a practice, 
which 


| has for many years had its favourers in 
the greateſt and moſt polite aſſembly of this me- 


tropolis. A thouſand witneſſes might be pro- 
| duced to prove, that at every Ridotto, part of the 
company is ſeated at a round table, which has 2 
hollow moveable circle in the middle, with a de- 
clivity from the center, and its circumference di- 
vided into little feparate cavities or cells, diſtin- 
guiſhed by the letters E and O, placed over them 
alternately : the hollow circle is put in motion, 
and a ſmall ivory ball thrown upon it in a con- 
direction, after ſeveral turns the inclina- 
tion of the ſurface carries the ball down towards 
the cavities prepared for its reception, in one of 
which, having rebounded ſeveral times, it at laſt 
reſts, and the parties concerned in this intereſting 
event ſucceed or fail, as they chance to have 
choſen, or not, the letter er which the ball 
2 to ſettle, | | : 
Now, fir, the grievance complained of by your 
petitioners is, that the game ſhould be wholly and 
abſolutely governed by E and O, and derive its 
name from thoſe letters alone. All impartial judges 
will acknowiedge the preference to be an undue 
one, ſince all your petitioners are equally qualified 
for the ſervice, ready to undertake it, and have 
ſpirit enough to claim a ſhare in the honour. 
| T HERE 
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'TaERE is indeed, and there muſt of neceflity 


be, a precedence in the order of the alphabet; but 
this has never yet been underſtood to denote any 


ſuperior excellence; and granting it did, the two 
eise in power cannot avail themſelves of 
that circumſtance, becauſe all who know their 
letters, and are capable of counting not quite 
wenty, will find the former of them in the 
fifth, and the latter in the fourteenth place. 
Like other favourites therefore they have been 
advanced, not for their merit, but altogether 
from caprice. | 

THe diſadvantages of this practice are evident 
to all. The few who are well eſtabliſhed in 
reading, by a perpetual and cloſe attention ta 
E and O only, may entirely forget your peti- 
tioners, and by that means loſe all the advan- 


tages of a learned education. As to the many, 


who have every thing to learn, the danger is, 
that not one of them will be prevailed on to go 
a ſtep beyond O, which 2 abſolutely defeat 
thoſe expectations which the public may have 
formed from the rifing generation. | 
THE remedy for theſe evils. is however eaſy 
and certain : it is only to have the letters over 
the cavities made to flide on and off, and to pro- 
vide a compleat alphabet of them; then, begin- 
ning with A and B, let them govern for a certain 
time; next C and D are to preſide, and in this 
manner a regular rotation is, to take place. The 
uſe of this contrivance muſt be obvious to every- 
body, as a thouſand things might be taught in 
this way, which it would be hopeleſs to attempt 
in any other whatſoever, | 
| YouR 
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. Your petitioners, ſubmitting the premiſes to 
your conſideration, humbly pray ſuch relief, a; 
to your great wiſdom ſhall ſeem meet, 
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IT has been remarked. by certain wiſe philoſo- 
phers, that men are ſtrangely apt to err in their 
notions of good and evil, virtue and vice. Th 
tell us that we have no adequate idea of th 
words, but are continually miſtaking and con- 
founding them, calling good evil, and evil good, 
virtue vice, and vice virtue. One of theſe philo- 
ſophers has very lately diſcovered that the conten- 
tions, misfortunes, and miſeries of mankind are 
Wholly owing to government and laws, and that 
a ſtate of anarchy and confuſion, where the weak 
are at the mercy of the ſtrong, and the ſimple of 
the cunning, is the only ſtate of concord, ſecurity, 
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ANOTHER of theſe philoſophers, who ſeems 
rather inclined to new-model governments than 
totally to ſubvert them, has proved to the ſatis- 
faction of multitudes, that fraud, luxury, cor- 


ruption, and all the catalogue of vices (as men 
are miſtakenly pleaſed to call them) are the only 


means to make a community great, flouriſhing, and 
happy; and on the contrary, that frugality, tem- 
perance, continence, and the like, which are vul- 
garly termed virtues, tend finally to its deſtruction. 

Fox my own part, I was not philoſopher 
enough in my youth to inveſtigate theſe deep 
truths; and now I am dld, I find myſelf ſo bi- 
gotted to former opinions, as not eaſily to per- 
ceive that rapes, murderers, and adulterers are be- 
neficial to ſociety, or that a ſtate of nature is 
better calculated for the preſervation of property, 
or the eaſe, peace, and happineſs of mankind, 
than government and laws. But left it ſhould 
be ſaid of me, that from the peeviſhneſs and 
obſtinacy of age, I am ſhutting my eyes againſt 
the light, I will freely confeſs that. I am lately 
become a convert to ſome other opinions, Foro 
| formerly held in equal diſ-eſteem. I had long 
accuſtomed myſelf to look on Gaming as a vice; 
and as ſuch I have frequently treated it in the 
courſe of theſe papers : but I am now fully con- 
vinced of my error, and that I ought to have 
conſidered it as a national virtue, and productive 
of more advantages to ſociety than any other 
whatſoever. That my readers may entertain 
the ſame opinion, I ſhall here preſent them 
with a letter which I have lately received from 
« very ingenious correſpondent, whoſe reaſon- 


ing | 
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ing upon this ſubject is too concluſive to be op. 
poſed. | | 1 | 
To Mr. F ITZ-ADAM. 
81 . N 1 


I nor you will not think it inconſiſtent 
with the manner in which you have propoſed tg 


* 


conduct your paper, to lay before the public the 


complaints of your correſpondents, relating to 
that part of the world you more immediately 
preſide over; N as you have declared 
your deſign to interpoſe,” whenever the critica 
emergencies of your country ſhall require your 
Yovu, who are acquainted with public pro- 
ceedings, muſt have taken notice of the addi. 
tional taxes that have been laid upon' cards and 
dice; by which it is juſtly apprehended, that 
the profits ariſing from the honourable occupa- 
tions dependent thereon will be greatly impe- 
ded. Whatever ſatisfaction gloomy and ſple- 
netic minds (always diſpoſed to anticipate the 
ruin of the kingdom) may expreſs, I aſſure you 
I cannot help conſidering this affair with the moſt 
inful concern ; and I doubt not my reaſons will 
equally convincing to you, | 
AT a time when the perfidious enemies of 
our country have rendered all foreign trade pre- 
_ Earious uncertain, to what happier reſources 
can we fly than the commerce of game? B 
what means is the circulation of money, the lite 
and ſpirit of trade, more ſpeedily promoted? 
What other buſineſs can boaſt of ſuch large 4 
5 turns! 
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turns? and (with honour be it mentioned) what 


debts in any other kind of commerce are more 
punctually diſcharged ? How —_ do the 


various fluctuations of fortune inculcate forti- 


tude, courage, reſignation, and a noble con- 
tempt of death ! virtues for which the proficients 
in this ſcience” have been greatly renowned. 
What better method could be found out for 
humbling the grandeur, and diminiſhing the 
over-grown revenues of our nobility and gentry, 
than by blending their manners and fortunes 


with the loweſt of their fellow- creatures? Nor 


is it the leaft praiſe of this profeſſion, that the 
fair ſex are qualified to make a figure in it, and 
to exert thoſe ſtriking talents which we ſeem ſo 
folicitous to = ade from many of the arts of 
life. By a conſtant application to gaming, they 
gal wear off the killing brightneſs bf tho 
eyes, and the overpowering ſplendour of thoſe 
charms, which would otherwiſe be deſtructive 
to many thouſands of mankind. Hence they 
are taught kindneſs and condeſcenſion, and ren- 


dered graciouſly acceſſible to the company and 


careſſes of e adoring ſwain. I might ob- 
ſerve farther, that while the merchant and 
tradeſmen are contracting a narrow avaricious 


turn of mind, a haughty contempt, and a ſuper- 


cilious air, the gallant ſpirits who have eſpouſed 
this genteel commerce, acquire an engaging 
freedom of converſation, a boundleſs generoſity 
of nature, and an inimitable politeneſs of man- 
ners, % | 
IF the political advantages of gaming are de= 
manded of me, I anſwer, that it ſecures our 
money in the kingdom, and keeps it in perpetual 
| circu- 
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by the vulgar method of trade, have had r- 


it was in the leaſt neceſſary: I doubt not of the 


' vere taxes, and hea 


I cannot preſent you with a better propoſal, than 


A 


: 0 
circulation. Can there be a more convincing 
demonſtration of the dan gerous conſequences q th 
foreign trade, than that the riches of the king. « th 
dom are exhauſted by it, and the national cur. {WM © 
rent wealth, according to the opinion of ſom ** tb 
wiſe calculators, reduced from forty millions to p- 
twelve? not to mention the importation of the in 
various follies, faſhions, and poiſons, which ex. Ie 
poſe, infatuate, and deſtroy ſo many of our de- chou 
luded countrymen. Can any other argument be ſome 
neceſſary to procure an unlimited indulgence to: ¶ that 
commeree, from whence ſo many advantage ma) 
ſpring, and which is ſo evidently conducive to the Ha) 
public good? _ at; 

Ir it ſhould be objected, that many perſons of 

- plentiful incomes are reduced to poverty by gam- 

ing, I ſhould be glad to know what employment 
+ In life are totally exempted from misfortune, and MF _ 
how many bankrupts are recorded in our public K 


chronicles, who deſpairing to riſe in the world 
courſe to this genteel profeſſion, and quickly re- 
trieved their fortunes, LN TENT 
Ir would be eaſy to mention many more cir- 
cumſtances in praiſe of ſo noble a commerce, if 


concurrence of all men of genius and ſpirit in 
theſe my ſentiments; I hope the legiſlature will 
henceforward look with favour on an art, in which 
the politeneſs, the morals, the conſtitution, and 
the riches of this kingdom are ſo greatly con- 
cerned ; and inſtead of diſcouraging it with ſe- 
y burthens, will contribute 
every thing to its advancement. To this end 
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« that all thoſe who can bring ſufficient proof of 
« their having loſt from one thouſand to one hun- 
« dred thouſand pounds, ſhall be maintained at 
« the public expence, and rewarded for their 
« patriotiſm, in ſacrificing their fortune ſo diſ- 
« intereſtedly for the good of their country.” 
Ir you ſhall pleaſe to communicate theſe 
thoughts to the public, and recomend them by 
ſome arguments of your own, I ſhall think you 
that friend of the world you pretend to be, and 
may poſſibly give you ſome future advices, which 
may not be unworthy your notice. 
I am, SI R, 
Dur fmcere friend 
and hearty admirer 
| Jack Lovenox, 


FF 
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VERy facetious friend of mine was obſerv- 

ing the other day, that he could always 
diſcover with great certainty the ſhape, height, 
and complexion of any man's wife in company, 
by calling for his toaſt. If he gives you a lean 
woman, depend upon it, ſays he, his wife is a 
fat one; or if he drinks his bumper to a beauty 
of fine height and complexion, you may ſafely 
conclude that the lady at home is little and ſwar- 
thy, and ſo on: for, continues he, I have ever 
found it Þ be true, that when a man has been 
married a full half year, he will be the conſtant 
admirer of all other women, in proportion as they 
differ from his.own wife. £7 
; mY I wit 
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I VSE with all my heart there was no colo « « 
of truth in this remark ; but I am afraid that te © | 
wives of the generality of men, like their oth« if © 
poſſeſſions, are apt to pall a little upon their i < « 
hands. Fine fortunes, fine houſes, fine gardens if © - 
and fine equipages, bring but little enjoyment u l 
their owners; inſomuch that we are every day © | 
breaking the tenth commandment, by courting Wi © 1 


our neighbour's houſe, our neighbour's wife, or y © 
n is our neighbour's. 60 x 
HENCE this perverſeneſs of mankind ariſe; WW ** c 


I will not take upon me to determine. My friend, ! 


who never thinks enough to perplex himſelf, “ 5 
lays the fault upon human nature. He aſſem WW © ' 
that, men are in every reſpect juſt what thy Wi © t 
were intended to be, and that we have the ſam © k 
_ reaſon to be angry with a bear for not being: © 1 
man, as with a man for having the imperfectia f 
of one. F  W*t 
Tr we are frail by nature is too certain: © © 
truth; but the comfort is, that He who made uM p 
ſo does not expect perfection from us, and wil © 2 
| pardon errors that do not proceed from wilfi “ tl 
corruption, and obſtinate diſobedience. add 
THERE is a humourous fable of the ancient © n 
upon the general frailty of mankind, which »Mf © Þ 
I have never ſeen in Engliſh, I have ventured u © tt 
modernize and tranſlate for the entertainment v. 
my readers. < tl 
„ TuPITER, aſter he had ſeized the throm © ti 
C of Saturn, conquered the Titans, and mad © fi 
& the univerſe his own, left the government f © b. 
„ this lower world, and the affairs of mankind, tl 
< to the inferior deities. Each had his ſeparatt 5 
& votaries, and no one was to interfere in th: pi 
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« department of another. Mars was captain- 


« general of the ſoldiery of all nations, Neptune 


« was lord high admiral, Bacchus preſided 


« oyer clubs and feſtivals, Mercury over trade, 


« Apollo over wit and phyſic, Minerva over 


« learning, Venus and the Graces over beauty, 


« Juno over marriage, Diana over chaſtity, and 


cc ſo on, 


Ax the firſt ages of the world the affairs of 


« men ſeemed to be in a very flouriſhing con- 


« dition; but the face of things began gradual- 


« y to change, till at laſt a general depravity 


| & prevailed over the face of the whole earth. 


« The gods, finding themſelyes unequal to the 
e taſk impoſed upon them, and angry with man- 
« kind, petitioned Jupiter to take the govern- 


cc ment of them into his own hands; but he 
« frowned at their requeſt, commanding them 


« to proceed as they had begun, and leave the 
« conſequences to himſelf, The deities, per- 
“ plexed at their repulſe, convened a council 
« among themſelves, in which it was agreed 
« that they ſhould draw up a ſecond petition to 
Jupiter, that for the better underſtanding the 
“ nature of mankind, they ſhould have leave to 


« pay a viſit to the world, and to take upon 


„them for a time the ſeveral natures of their 
« votaries. Jupiter laughed, and conſented to 


« their petition, but with this particular limita- 


4 tion, that they ſhould be entirely diveſted of 
<* ſupernatural powers, and that as they were to 
„ perſonate mortals, they ſhould be ſubje& to 

their frailties. 
« THe deities conſented to the will of Ju- 
* piter, and having deliberated on the ſeveral 
55 % parts 
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<< parts they were to act, made their deſcent up. 
cc on the earth. Mars bought himſelf a pai 
<« of colours in the guards, and being a gy 
6 handſome young fellow, and a great Rod 
<< of the ladies, was quickly advanced to the 
4 command of a company. His equipage wa 
* the moſt ſplendid that could be imagined; he 
c dreſſed, danced, gamed, and ſwore to the ut. 
< moſt perfection; he knocked down watch. 
< men and conſtables, drew his ſword upon 
< chairmen and waiters, laughed at the parſons, 
<< bilked whores and hackney-coachmen, cheat- 
ce ed taylors and lacemen, ftormed towns x 
every tavern, and ſaluted at the head of hi 
« company with inimitable grace. But having 
<< unfortunately ſeduced the wife of his friend, 
cc and being called out on the occaſion, he chose 
<< to decline fighting, and was broke for cowat- 

« dice. | Eras 
«© NEPTUNE was a hardy rough tar, and got 
<< early the command of a ſixty-gun ſhip. He 
. << attacked the trade of the enemy with great 
<« intrepidity, and took prizes of immenſe value 
His prudence was equal to his courage; inaſ- 
< much as his ſhip was never known to ſuffer by 
c the enemy's ſhot, or a man to die on boar 
<< her of a violent death. But as Neptune ws 
©. now no more than a man, and therefore liable 
« to error, he had the misfortune to miſtake his 
„ Admiral's ſignal to attack, for a ſignal to ſheer 
& off, and happening to have no intereſt at 
« court, was diſabled from ſervice, and ſent to 

« live upon his fortune. 

„ BAccHvs' was a country *ſquire, and! 
& great ſportſman ; he got drunk every day, 1 
P | 6. (> 
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« debauched all the wives and daughters of his 
« tenants; and neighbours; till being reduced 
ec by. his extravagance, and driven to various 
« ſhifts, he at laſt drew beer in a night-cellar 
« to hackney-coachmen and ſtreet-walkers. 

_«« MEgRrCuRy was a linen-draper in the city, 
« and acquired a plentiful fortune by being three 
« times a bankrupt ; but happening to be diſ- 
« covered in a fourth attempt, he was ſtript of 
« all his wealth, and very, narrowly eſcaped 


«c mange He was afterwards. captain of a 
cc gang 0 


g thieves, and at laſt recalled to hea- 
« ven from the condemned hold in Newgate. 
_ « APOLLO commenced mortal in the charac- 
« ter of a phyſician, and ſo peopled the ſhades 


« of Pluto with ſouls, that the boat of Charon 


« became crazy by their weight, Jupiter grew 
« incenſed. at his murders,” and commanded. him 
« to begin the world again in a more innocent 
calling. Apollo obeyed, and became a wit. 
« He compoſed looſe ſonnets and plays; he li- 
<« belled the good, flattered the bad, blaſphemed 
the gods, and was. patronized by the great t 
« but unhappily ſtanding in need of their aſ- 


« ſiſtance, wy Gn at their favours, and 


„left him to ſtarye in a garret on the bounty 
*,, 7.10 ot 
_ © MingRva was a lady. of fine. parts and» 
* learning,., but a great flattern,. She never 
« ſtuck a pin in her clothes, nor changed them 


* till they wore out. Her linen was flained with 


ink, her hair uncombed, her petticoats falling 


Hoff, her ſtockings full of holes, and her feet 


© flip-ſhod. She talked in ſyllogiſms, wrote in- 
* heroics, and married her footman. 
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Vxus, who while à goddeſs had always 
« 2 hankering after — eſh and blood, was 
6 highly pleaſed with this deſcent upon N 
* She aſſumed the * of a beautiful girl of 
<« fourteen; took *] in Covent-garden, 


* and dealt out her 77 liberally to all vi- 


cc ſitors. Her ſtate of mortality was ſo ſuited 
« to her inclinations, that heaven and the god- 
% defs were never thought of, till the loſs of 
* her noſe made her ſigh for e's 

„ Diana' was a great prude all but 
«ay n her Endymions by moon-light. 


t is re- 


ported of her, that ſhe was eleven times 


4 « brought to bed, without being - once able to 
ive the leaſt probable Suels at the father of 

* the child. 

« Or to it is on 
4 ſeven huſbands to death; and of the Graces, 
that they were excontifg neat girls” till they 
« © married, and furs afterwards, | 
= Having ſtaid the limited time upon earth, 

they were all ſummoned to heaven, in their 
r human forms and habits, to make their ap- 
< pearance before the throne of Jupiter. Mars 
& and: Neptune made a tolerable figure, but 
<« jooked a little ſhy. Bacchus had a blue 
_ 6. apron on, and a ſtring of pewter pots thrown 

ce acroſs his ſhoulder. Mercury appeared fetter - 
ec ed and hand- euffed; be had a woollen cap 
4 upon his head, a noſegay i in his hand, and a 
& halter about his neck. Apollo Was full- dreſt 
te jn a ſuit of ruſty black, a tye-Wig, a filver- 
& hilted ſword, roll- up ſtockings, cep ruffles, 


c hut no ſhirt * his features were begrimed wih 


66 erw and his mouth crammed Wich 28 
* : « + -. +6 > 


* kd 


aid, 8 ſhe ſcolded 
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As Minerva apf yroached to make her cuit ſy, 


ce 
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enquired after her noſe, and aſked if the gin 
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hoped ſhe had had good times. 


( 


in their own 
world with 


oοοοοοοσ $$ 
Nous. 183. Taonspar, Jul 1, 1786. 
T was with 
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« Jupiter held hrs noſe, and beckoned her to 
keep aloof, telling her that for the future he 
would have no fearned ladies upon earth. 


Venus held her fan before her face, till Ju- 


piter commanded” her to uncover. He then 


ſhe had drank that morning Was right Hol- 


land's. Diana complained much of à dropſy; 
upon which Jupiter laughed, and promiſed to 


ſend Lucina to cure her; adding, that he 
Juno looked 


angry at not being firſt taken notice of, 
which upon Jupiter's obſerving, he gave her 
a gracious nod, and aſſured her that every one 
of her huſbands was quiet in Elyſium. The 
Graces would have apologized for their diſ- 
habille, but Jupiter prevented them, and told 
them with a ſmile that he would have no 
marriages.in heaven. He then reſtored them 
Air divinities, and after ridiculing and 
rebuking them for their” murmurings and cu- 


all ts 


rioſity, diſmiſſed them to their ſeveral char 
telling them that they were now enabl 
make allowances for the frailties and e 


fections of human nature, having experienced 
rſons, that he had peg the 


EN, and not Gops.” n 
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having for above a twelvemonth, paſt. been ſen- 


ſibly hurt in my; own private pr property, by | by 1 


eu fe of that nation. Yet inju 8 
. Tie reſentment. 


in a hazardous and expenſive War. 


EveRy-BoDY. knows, that till within theſe 


two years, or thereabouts, it was a general 
faſhion for the ladies to wear hair upon their 


$; and I had piqued. W not a little on 


5 hts that, theſe. my papers had been of 
conſiderable ſervice towards cur ing the ſaid hair. 
I had indeed long ago diſcovered, that very few 


ladies of condition could ſpare time and atten- 


tion enou 8 from the various avocations of dreſs, 


itin X mblies, plays, operas, Ranelagh and 
Va 0 8 wes by ER that 5 


no l 12 V s in folio; but as the de- 
mand. EL oy Nag: TY WAS till 1 conſider- 

3% be n d myſelf with knowing that I 
was eyery week adorning their heads, though! 
could not be permitted to improve their under- 
Tagging: and it was a particular pleaſure to me 

n all public aſſemblies, to think that the fineſt 
Fa there were indebted to Me. N oodneſs of my 


paper fer ſetting them off, 
_ of 8 K to 2 "truth, 1 


ſo much as dreamed that it was 5 ſoon to 
einge) I depended on the cuſtom of the fair 


and polite ; , but by, the, inf 9 n of French 


hair cutters, — the miniſters of their mo- 


et avs 8 1g deere n d 125 
ue ae Ig hve bem evailed 


t IS +4 there, was kb 
of peace, that it might not be 

d , 4 ha contril uted, by. any com- 
plaints of my own, to the involving my country 


as the fa- 


* 


j 


| them. 
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their hair cloſe to their temples, to the great di- 
minution 50 the ale” of”: theſe” papers. 

Ir was formerly 73 Very agreeable” amuſtment 
to me to Took in at Mr. Dodfley's on a Thurſday 


morning, and obſerve the great it dag for thele 


my lucubrations; but though the ſame demand 
continues among the. men, have frequently the 
e 1 earing a ſmart footman delivet- 
ing a meſſage in the ſhop, „ that his lady defires 
«Mr. Do Fey wilt ſend fert more WO I. Ds, 
<« for that ſhe has cut off her hair, and fall 
4 have no occafion for them any longer.“ 
Nozopx will, I believe, make the ſeaſt doubt 
that my principal view in this work was to amend 
the morals and improve the underſtandings of 
'my fellow=ſlibjeRts z "but T will honeſtly confeſs, 
that ever ſince the commencement of it, I have 
entertained 'forhe diſtant hopes* of la ing up 'a 
fortune ſufficient to ſupport me in my old age; 
and as money is at ſo Io an intereſt, I 1 8 
el making % 8155 Pirchaſe in dee, Tetlfed and 
e Par of thar 1 tight Me rg 
n e gen Rave OM Nair "8f Th, 
after hav ig ed men's u *of Whdtebär 
choaked' the "growth of 'Virtiie and good 'mariners. 
This I do not yet deſpair of sffecting, 'as I am 
not without hopes, he while we are at open 
war with France, the ladies will conceive: ſuch 
2 diſlike to tile füſhions of their as to 
let their hair grbw/ again. If this cannot ſpee- 
dily be brought about, 1 müſt be forced to ap- 
ply ig che Adee dor Anne fudrathve' tl ploy- 
ment, in return for that indulgence and TOY 
| plaiſance which I have at all times thewn 
It is impoſſible for me to conceive that 


H 3 my 
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my merits have been ,overlooked, though they 
have been hitherto! unrewarded ;.and I make no 
Kind of doubt that I need only 1 01 myſelf x 
* thejr levees, Mo. be. ed What I Would 

chuſe. They do not want to be ee that ] 
am as ng as able to aſſiſt them in all emer- 

geneies; or, which is ſtill better, to vindicate 
their conduct againſt : all oppoſets, to. ſtifle cla- 
mours in their birth, ta convert fears to hopes, 

; complaigts M, approbation, an and e to con- 

"It 57 as 1 Jo not at preſent reotlea* any par- 
. ticular poſt of honour and profit that ale bet- 
ter ſuit me than another, and knowing that the 

. 24 05 1 of an; adminiſtration are 1 to b E ron 


2 


tion, oh WL. Led poke] arg for me, 2 55 
acquieſce, as my eloquence in the houſe muſt be 
;of tignal ſervice in all critical conjunctures, It 

Won Id alſo, be perfectly agreeable to me if the 
government were to take off weekly twenty. or 
irty . thouſand. of my papers, and circulate 
"hem among. their friends; or if they object to 
ſuch an expence, and ſhould, diſcover no incli- 
nation to oblige, me in any of the particular 


eee; 1 humbly intreat, ti at in lieu 
made upon me by the 


f the depred ations, mad 
5 hair-curte 95 5 . 4 of my 


2 ayermment , orders be be Gay «x from 


che lord ſte office, the board reen- 
Cloth, or . 5 that henceforwar Nl the 
tarts, pyes, paſtry, and. confeftionary ol of al Kind 


4 


11 what- 


ELL * 
* 
* 4 * 


of the efficacy of my gocd Work, 
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whatſoever, appertaining to his majeſty's houſe- 
hold, be con tly baked upon theſe: papers. 


This would be — — me ſufficient amends, 
and greatly encourage me to continue this uſeful 


work, till a perfect library might be made of it, 
which otherwiſe muſt have an end before ar- 


dred volumes can be completed. 


THAT the miniſtry ma entertait ;uſt notions 
2 n aj ſhall. here 

preſent them with ſome few of thoſe. offers, 
which are almoſt daily made me by private perſons. 
A.-LADY who has lately opened a new bag- 
nio in Covent-garden, aſſures me in a letter, 
that if 1 will do her the favour to reccommend 


ber in the Won p, I ſhall not only have the 


run of her houſe, but every one of her young 
ladies ſhall be obliged to take in my paper as 


long as it laſts. A 75 in the Strand has 


ſent me a pound of his beſt tea, and promiſes to 
wrap. up every ounce. be ſells, as alſo all his 


ſugars and ſpices in theſe papers, if I will — 


nour him ſo far as to make mention of him in 
any one of them. He adds in a poſtſcript, that 
his wife and five daughters, who do a great 
deal of work, make all their thread-papers of 
Wonkr ps. Mot 

Bur a more ST os. fil, and which I 
have therefore reſerved for. the Jas is. La 
In the Aung letter. 5 


To Mr. Prin Auk, 5 12 . 


2 FRIEND, , 7 
Tunis is to acquaint thee that we are makers 
of pins on the bridge called London bridge, and 
that we N each * us given a conſiderable 


4 portion 
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Portion of for the -will of the habi. 
tations e make oe dut by an ac 
f the — er + paſſed, the ſaid babita- 
tions are — Meow] down, and thei; 
_ ee&wellers to 2 Need to remòve to other abodes. 
If chou art in the leaſt acquainted with traffic, 
thou canſt not be ignorant of the benefits that 


-accrue from an old eftabliſhed ſhop, in a ſtreet 


Where the principal dealers in any particula 
-commodity are known to dwell ; inaſmuch ax 
when thou wanteſt a ſilken garment for thy wife, 


thou wouldſt repair to the habitations of Round 


court or Ludgate hill; or if thy, linen was rent, 
thou wouldſt "doubtleſs reſort to Cheapfſide or 
Cornhill; in Hike manner, if thy helpmate ot 
thy maidens wartted pins, thou wouldſt not fail, 
if thou wert wiſe, to take thy walk to London 
bridge. But by the act above- named, thy friends 
are exiled from their dwellings, and com pelled 
to ſojourn” in a ſtrange ſtreet, where even their 
names are unknown. We therefore requeſt it 
-of thee, if the rulers of the land "dehold thee 
with regard,” that thou wi CR oil thyſelf ſpeedily 
to obtain a repeal. of this a Aren ch if thou 
ſucceedeſt, we will buy up thy weekly labouts 
in reams, acd ſick all our pins therein, ſo that 
thy name ſhall be known far and wide, and thy 
days proſperous in the land. 
Ir thou art à well-wither to thyſelf, thou 
wilt uſe thy, beſt. endeavours for _ ſervice of 
ny friends, | 
Erusam Minn, 
eee 55 nen — A | 
| O DADA MrprinG, 
kran Lovorix, &c. &c. 
| AFTER 
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government no far 
pm at —_— than to — the repeal of this 
act, which if they are ſo kind as to grant me, 
8 will again find their way to the dreſ- 
ee the ladies, in ſpite of the — 
France, and her emiſſaries the hair-cuntcrdc-- 


Coen 
| Nuns. 184. Tavnenay, Jah 8. 1756. 


+ WA 1 8. particular bleed ih that 
ſeene AS ee larly ph 2 the fourth, 
PD the humourous. Gr J ohn Fal — £ — 
raidin e with, being corrupter 
bis ROSES 0 eng on amendment, forms 
a very reaſonable wiſh to know where a com- 
% modity of ggod names may be bought. It 
happens. indeeg: a little, unfortunately, that = 
immediately, relapſes into his ed courſes, and 
enters into à ſcheme. for a robbery that night; 
which. he endeavours to juſtify by; calling it his 
Tn ADE: > hy, Hal ſays: he, tis my voc A- 
« ION, tis no sin for. a män to LA - 
« N. in bis ANN. una A 444 
often as this paſſage has eee 
1 could not help thinking that if we were to 
i narrowly.into the oon duck of es Dna we 
ſhould kind the fat .knight's excuſe to haye 2 
more general inſſuence than is communly ima- 
ined. It ſhould em as. if there were certain 
rees of diſhoneſty, which werr allowablez 
that moſt 9s have acknowledge 
or more particulgrs, where 
men 
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| men may rgües with i N e and Amoſ 
aichoue blass 47) 0077, 

Ix will be no ditkeult "taſk to MNuſtrite a 

truth of this obſervation, by ferutinizing into 
he conduct of men of all \ranks, orders, and 
proſeſſions: This hall be the ſubjeR of to- dap 

Paper; and I ſhall begin, Where it is always 


ors. | 
Tit cer int, who. to 2 
dey populates whole nations, and 
lives of millions of his ſubjects to his inſatiable 
deſire of conqueſt, is a OLoRILous prince. Dz- 
rade ri is his TRADE; and he is only LA- 
sounixe in his VOCATION. n e INE 

Tun ſtateſman, who + ſpreads corruption over 
2 „and enſlaves the people to enrich 


is no ſin in him to ag i 1 — YOCATION. 
Ti pat 7 meaſures of 
the 8 rails Is at-corruption in” the 
boufe, and bawks” till morning för his pool 
bleeding country, may, if admitted to a poſt, 
adopt the principles he 'abhorred,' and'purſue the 
| meaſures: he condemned: 'ſuch a one is Aral 
DER in POWER, 2 LABOURING in, bus 
voc ATION (1270 28M 2 YI 17 8 UF 286 f 
Tur condeſeehiling Apattn ho, end of 
follosperg and de ble, / deals: out this ſmiles 
to all ubesut cy and buys „ M with pro- 
miſes j who'tſhakes the needy WI by the hand, 
and aſſures him of bis dee one. hour 
aid forgets that he has ever ſeen hint the next; 


16.4 GREAT MAW; DECRIF' is his voc AON. 


naw lu ine i001 10, 29 ai Dann 
i LY 


NH & <3 


re do begin, with y betters and 
— —— © | 
tify. his ambition, 


ſacrifices the 


himſelf, or aggrandize his maſter, is an AI 
miniſter; -OPPRESSION | is his CALLING; and it 


HONEST phyſician, 
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Tux man in office, whoſe perquiſites are 
wrung from the poor pittances of the miſerable, 
and who enriches himſelf by pillaging the widow 
and the orphan, receives no more than his AC> 
CUSTOMED DUES, and is only fame, in 


his vocArIoWx. 
Tu divine, who fubſcaibes: to articles that be 


does not believe; who neg] lects practice for pro- 


feſſion, and God for his Grace; who bribes: a 
miſtreſs, or ſacrifices a ſiſter for ꝑpreferment; who 
preaches faith without works, and damns all 
who differ from him, may be an orthodox Kune 
and only LABOURING in his voc ATI NNW. 
Tur lawyer, who makes truth falſhood, and 
falſhoad truth; who pleads the cauſe of the op- 
preſſor againſt the innocent, and brings ruin up- 
on the wretched, is a man of eminence in the 


world, and the companion of honeft men. LY 


Io is his TR ADE, and he is 'only LABOVRANG 
in fig VOCATION. +4 * t in 
Tun phyſician who viſits you. three times A 
day'i in a caſe that he knows to be incurabley 
who denies. his aſſiſtance to the poor, and writes 
more ſor the apothecary than the patient, is an 
and only LA MMO in * 


vOCATIINNx. oF” 
The fine lady of add ien, wht: pigun derſel 


upon her virtue, perhaps a little too much; .who 


attends the ſermon every Sunday, and prayers 
every, weck-day; and who if ſhe anders her 
friends, does it only to reform them, may inno- 


cently indulge herſelf in a little CHEATING at 


CARDS ; ſhe has made it her voc ATI. 
Taz tradeſman, who aſſures you upon his 


honeſt word that he mill _ juſtly. with you; 


LE I 
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yet ſells you his worſt comiedities at the higheſt 
price, and BN cles at over-reaching' you, is 4 
Sο MAN, u, wr rin gu rei vo- 
CATION. 

3 Taz'infidel, ene an vil fans; would 
rob you of a religion that inculcates virtue, and 
inſures happineſs as its reward g who laughs at 
an hereafter, and takes from you the only expec: 
tation that can make life endurable, is a DEAL- | 
un in nete __ 8 2 LABOURING in his 
VOCATION- 


— the you ng — virtuous 2 
neſs and indecency, is a WRITER of SPIRIT, and 
only-LABOURING in his VOCATION, 
2 — eee in A _ elbe, 
C at play; the man of pleaſure, 
| — cha 4 of your wiſe; ; the friend, 
who tricks you in a horſe; the: ſteward, who 
defrauds you in his accounts ; ; the butler, who 
obs you of your wine; the footman, who ſteals 
our linen; the houſekeeper,' who overcharge 
2 bills; the gardener who ſends your 
to-:miarket ; the groom, who ſtarves your 
horſes to 4 allowance in his b 0 
the whole train of ſervants, WhO pol 
pon you in the ſeveral articles entruſted to their 
Lare, are only receiving their LAWFUL PER- 
QUISITES, and anon in their vocA- 
PION WS. 
Ine but one ſer of men, who ought 
commonly to be excepted in this general charge; 
and thoſe are the projectors. The ſchemes of 
as ſuch men are * too romantic to impoſe 
upon 
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upon the eredulity of the world; and not being 
able to plunder their employers, bee Sa e-LA- 
BOURING in their VOCATIONS to cheat only 
\ I wovrp not be-mifundeftood upon this oc- 
| eafion, as if I meant to adviſe all people to be 

s at honeft, and to do as they would be done by in 
pec- their ſeveral vocations : far be it from me to in- 
AL» tend any fuch. thing; I am as well aflured as they 
| his are that it would not anfwer their purpoſes. The 
tyrant would have no glory without conqueſts;;. 
ks, his minifters no followers without bribes ; the 
poi- patriot no place without oppoſition; the man in 
ton office no perquiſites without fraud; the divine 
and no pluralities without time-ſerving; the lawyer 
fox no clients without lying; the phylician no prac- 
tice without apothecaries; the tradeſman no- 
country-houſe without exacting; the fine lady 
no routs without cheating ; the infidel 'no fame 
without proſelytes; and the author no dinner 
without flander and wantonneſs: the gameſter 
would be undone ; the man of pleaſure inactive; 
the gentleman- jockey would fe} his horſe at hatf- 
price; and the ſteward, the butler, the footman, 
the houſe-keeper, the gardener, the groom, and 
the whole train of ſeryants loſe their neceſſary 
Res 777TH Co N 
8 Tl old maxim, - © honeft ie He woe 

policy,” has been long age exploded : but 

am ern of end 2 APPEARANCE of 
it might, if well put on, promote a man's in- 
tereſt, though the xEALITY muſt deſtroy it. I 
would therefore recommend it to perſons in all 
yocations, (if it be but by way of trial, and for 
the novelty of che thing) to put on * 
1 | | | 


a 


4 + 


= 
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the APPEARANCE-of a little honeſty, . . Moſt men 
oy FR dinike to be cheated with their 


« 
o * 


yes open; and though it is the faſhion of the 
. to wear no concealment, yet to deceive 
behind the maſk of integrity, has been deemed 
the moſt effectual method. To further this 
end, the APPEARANCE of a ſmall portion of R- 
ae would nor be gmily e T woilld by n 
means have this matter overdons, as it common- 
Iy is. Going to prayers every day, or ſinging 
Pfſalms on a Sunday in 2 room next the ſtreet, 
may look a little ſuſpicious, and ſet the neigb- 
bours upon the watch; nor would I adviſe that 
tradeſman, ſhould 120 at the ſhop-door with a 
prayer- book in his hand, ox that a lawyer ſhould 
carry the Whole Duty of Man in his bag to 
| Weltminfter-hall, and'read it in court as often as 
he fits down: there are other methods that may 
anſwer the purpoſe, of cheating much better. A 
yea and Jay converſation, interrupted with a few 
thighs and groans for the iniquities of the wicked, 
Joud reſponſes at church, and long graces at 
meals, with here and there a godly book lying 
in the window, or in places moſt in ſight, will be 
of ſingular utility; and farther than this 1 would 


ns mens adviſe... 
To all thoſe gentlemen and ladies who follow 
255 vocations, and who have therefore no imme- 
diate intereſt in cheating, I would recommend 
the PRACTICE of honeſty before the ApPEAR- 
ANCE of it. As ſuch perſons ſtand in no need 
of a cloak, I ſhall ſay nothing to them of religion, 
only that the REALITY of it might be uſeful to 
them in affliftions ; or if ever they ſhould taxe it 
into their heads that they muſt one day Cie, it 


* 


- 
. 


might 


* 
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mi ht pofſihly alleviate the bitterne of ſo u 

Af a thoug kt, To do 50 1 old 15 
done by, woul in all probabilit er them 
happier in themſelves, and lead Men to the en- 


ee of wa plagues, 1 * ee 10 


X EREEFLLEXENER 


"Nous, 185. Tnunspav, Fuly 15, 5755. 


z # By 


To Mr. Fade 


87. | G1 i, A 2 AL 15 9 
Y caſe is a Bale PTY ng erg 
I hope you Will let it appear in your pa- 
per. 1 ſhould ſcarcely have attempted to make 
ſuch a requeſt, had not 1 very ſtrictly looked over 
all the works of your predeceſſors,” the Tatler 
SpeRators and Guardians, eng a pofflbility 74 | 
finding '2 a parallel. 805 er ituation. 4 
IA not henp 9 am not grimalkined ; ; 
have no Mrs. 9 15 her Italian airs; but 
I have 4 way troubleſome than all three, 
by a certain ridiculous, and unneceflary devotion, 
that ſhe pays to her father, amounting almoft 99 
idolatry, © iy + Note J firſt married her, {From that 
bene kind ef weakneſs which meets with en- 


couragement and applauſe, only becauſe it is call- 
ber to do whatever 


ed good- nature, 17 8 
ſhe pleaſed: but I thought it requiſite to 
ull in the rein, 1 fol that fer having the dit 


in her teeth, rendered the ftrength of 'my curb of 


no manner of uſe to me. Whenever I attempt; 
ed to draw her in ing little, . Fi; ſhe tolled wile pens 1155 


$3 0 Gin 4 FL. 59411. 


þ #4 
FEI 7 BA 


| 
| 
| 
| 


Tinibs, if not my 


dow hot and c cold in the £ 


v8; rn: worts, v 


Torted,” L , and þ Aye Werke fuch airs, that 

Unlefs T let her carr where ſh he pleaſed, my 
life, were in dan The 
Jove of power is inherent. in the di poſiti tion of 
Womankind: and I do not pretend hae” her va- 
pours, hyſterics, low-ſpirits, or whatever elf 
the learned are pleaſed to call them, are not 
equalled by thoufands of married women in thef 
. kingdoms : but the FATHER, the 


" FATHER is the point Which * me 


from the reſt of my brethren. 
Tus old flow is of a moſt capricious, un- 
equal temper, and, like the ſatyr in the fable, 


551 e Some- 
times he i is very 73 5 of me an nds, ahd 
at other times he will not. ſu 7 to look nt 
. In Whatever 15 the old gentleman thinks 
it to appear, in. the ſame mood madam his 
aug hter diſpenſes her pouts and frowns, or her 
imiles and good humour. 1 Whatever Tape old 
PRorzvs puts on, CARER A, his daugt 
on the fame. Tcalt him Fare 
* have Enowh him man Jah 1 ns neyer 


the 9838 ughter Us b 775 of 
1 1 — Sometimes he rofule, ar 

0 lent { r; after thele His my purſe | is 
are to e m cruelly. Someriines ha is proud, 
Kabir he is bhi: his daug 1 pr ow 

him cloſe! loch each of the two e, 

45 1 9 th father and d 

Harlequin i in 


Lee of © 4 0 


— 
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Moon. Judge then what figure a huſband. mult 


make, who is indiſpenſibly obliged to conform 
with all theſe metamorphoſes. Ln 
LasT ſummer, though a cold one, PRoTEUS 
r elle took it into his head to line in his cellar : and as 
e no: ve arrived at my country-houſe,” our cellar al- 
theb ſo was immediately announced to be our eating 
the parlour. My neighbours tried the experiment 
4 ö . 
s ' Ins once, in hopes perhaps of being made fuddled, | 
contrary to my uſual cuſtom ; but- that not being 
uw te caſe, they never offered to return again; na, 


fable not even the curate of the pariſh, who declared 
: he would drink bumpers in my cellar as long as 
"af I pleafed, but he could not eat there af ſip 
Ka thimble-fulls, though he were ſure to dine every 
day on a paſty, or a haunch of venifon. So 
that my wife and I, for three months together, 
dined Iike king Pharaoh, amidſt frogs and dark- 
"old neſs : nor had we any other companions than the 
on reptiles that crawled out of the walls, as im; 
thy WW gining their territories | invaded. . But my. 2; 
endured n 7 with -amazil 921 
* tience, becauſe ſhe had heard her father by, that 
this was'the*beſt method to drink iced hquors, 
without being at the expence of an ice-houſe. 


co- £ Ls . #.3 | 7 . "ag * 4a 
þ LasT winter, I was ſtill put to greater hard- 
4 fhips. Pxorkus, who ſome time ago travelled 


ny abroad, neither for health nor improvement, 


> is but merely mn ch of that philoſopher's ſtone 
d called TASTE, declared that in Italy no noble- 


1 : P r Re . ; 
15 man's houſe had a chimney in any room except 
the kitchen; and he added, that as it was an ex- 
3 ample which he reſolved to follow, he hoped it 
8 might be ſo reliſhable to his friends, that they 
would cut off that exceſlive dear article of 9 
| why ad 
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and expend their coal- money in buildings, ſt» WM « Mr 
tues, or lakes. The word was no ſooner given, “ rev 
than my wife bricked up every chimney, «x. Ml qui 
cept the kitchen 'chimney, in my houſe ; and i « W 
in January (though we were permitted to have Ml « liq 
little earthen ſtoves in our chambers) the coll make 
was ſo intenſe, that my little boy Tommy die guiſe: 
of the whooping cough ; and I myſelf caught an ed in 
ague, which laſted. four months, and brought Ml injuri 
upon me an apothecary's bill, amounting to WW years 
ninety pounds for drugs, which were indeed Ml thro: 
much fuller of TASTE than I deſired. Wb; 
Tux furniture of my houſe, and the ſhape of WM index 
my gardens, have been changed at-leaſt ten times WM imm 
over; yet if you were to judge, Mr, Fitz-Adam, WW am © 
from the conſtant converſation of my wife and Wl prop 
her father, you would pronounce them the belt WW Thu 


ceconomiſts in Europe: and ſo they are, in ſmall WW cept 
beer, oil, and vinegar WM it 
Tnouon I always avoid exceſs of drinking Wt to ſi 
when at home (my father-in-law, ſince my ma- won 
- 'Tlapey having been remarkably ſober) yet it is my mig 
_ "misfortune,/and I confeſs it is a fault, to go now- prid 
-and-then'to the tavern, and there to exceed the — 4 
ſtrict limits of ſobriety, It is impoſſible, among wit 
Jovial companions, not to indulge a vein of gaie- con 
ty; the effect of which is, that at night I an Occ 
apt to ſtagger towards the nuptial bed a little too wil 
(heavily loaded with liquor. The night is ſnor- IS 1 
ed away in oblivion; but.oh ! when the morn- Ml ill- 
ing approaches, and I awake and open my eyes, not 
What a face of anger do I behold } and . what Lia 
dreadful peals of conjugal thunder do 1 hear? all 
Thoſe 8 comitionl end with. a louder clap WI 


than ordinary, in words to this purpoſe, ** 5 
1 25 a ADA ww 3 AS # 245-57 e I. 
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« Mr. Tamedeer, Mr. Tamedeer, is this the 
« reward for all my love and kindneſs? Have I 
« quitted my dear father for the embraces of a ſot? 
« When was that good old man ever diſguiſed in 
« liquor ?˙ To this I might reply, if I dared to 
make an anſwer, that indeed he is ſo often dif- 
guiſed out of liquor, he ought never to be difguif- 
ed in it: and I might alſo add, that he is moſt 
injuriouſly ſlandered, if ſome hve-and-twenty 
years fince, he did not Hin, ſmoke, and go 
through the et citera as well-as the beſt of us. 
Ir I offend or rebel in any one point, and 
indeed I offend 'and rebel in very few, my wife 


immed;atcly popes @'iny Kither1o-law, and, 
am ordered to alter my conduct, and tc ſubmit 


properly to e far ſuperior to my own. 
Thus is my cale (my wife's virtue always ex- 
cepted) far more deplorable than Barnaby Brittle's 
in the play; nor have I the comfort appendafit 
to fir folly Enville, Ent. in being married to a 
woman. of quality. That circumſtance at leaſt 
might have proved an ingredient to ſatisfy my 
Furs uneaſy ſituation,” which I have deſcribe 
with exact truth, has occaſioned me to ruminate 
continually upon ſome method of relief. None 
occurs to me, except a formal divorce. You 
will aſk what cauſe can be alledged? fince there 
is not the leaſt ſhadow of proof either of adultery, 
W-uſags, or Foy. other matrimonial For mar 


--- 


nor. True, But cannot I prove a'prior mar- 
nage, Was hot ſhe. married to Her fathef, d. 
all outward appearance, long before ſhe went 
with me to the altar? Does not that mart 
ev en £ _ 1. 0 3 ; 21 hd L 3 1 * 
ener fene ee , e ee 


* 
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"than, having a ſecond huſband in points wher 
the firſt huſband does not care to meddle ? Is ſhe 


not more obedient to her firft huſband than her 
 Fecond ? Has ſhe filled, as the ought, her 'voy 
of matrimony to me ""Whotn "does ſhe obey ? 
not me, but her father. Whom does the honour? 
not me, but ber father. May not I hope there. 
"fore to be relieved in any judicial % e 
court in England ? 

Vous 1 1 N fully Nated u upon this caſe 
would encourage me to go on, or diſcourage me 
from proceeding, If L alder be relieved by law 
or N will to ſummon up courage to 

ht my Tather- in- law. I know: he i is a coward, 


but then I am under e that the jade 
Bas difcavered' to him that I am eater coward 
than himſelf. At all events, Mr. Fitz-Adan, 


1 5 me © have. your vice, becauſe 1 an. 
re, 4 1 > . 


ee Tok odd 5 8 : 


2 * 8 in, Ni bs weh * 82 IF „ ls 4 
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Vith an account of his misfortunes, in yout 
2 „Numb. XXXI, and am indebted to your 

ind publication of that letter for the eaſe and 

happineſs Which, with only He I e intetrup- 
tion, I have enjoyed ev y uncom- 
mon, 


— 
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mon, and I hope I may ſay, unmerited diſtreſſes, 


recommended me to the notice of a noble lord, 


who, called to ſes me at my lodgings, brought 
me home to his lordſhip's own houſe, and ho- 


noured me ſo far as to make me his domeſtic 


chaplain. His lordſhip's regard for me was ſo 


10 ſincere, that he married me ſoon, after to 
my la 


lady's woman, a young perſon of admirable 


beauty and virtue, and a great favourite of my 
lord, becauſe, as his Lordſhip uſed to tell me, 
ſhe was a clergyman's daughter, and, for what 
reaſon. he knew, not, extremely hated by his 
lady. But, my good fortune did net end here: 


his lordſhip, whoſe nature is never to be tired 
with doing good, was ſo very obliging as to take 


us 2 little houſe, ready furniſhed, in a retired 
and pleafant part . of the town, paying the rent 


of it himſelf, and making us conſiderable pre- 
ſents from time to time: he was alſo ſo very 


condeſcending as to ſpend two or three evenings 
in a week with us, and frequently to take my 


wife with him into the chariot for an afternoon's 
airing, as ſhe had the misfortune, ſoon after our 


marriage, of labouring under an ill ſtate of health, 


N 55 as we all feared, would terminate in a 
. I On je ; | 

His lordſhip, was ſtill kinder to me in other 
affairs, inſomuch that in leſs than two months af- 
ter our marriage, he, ſent me into the weſt, with 
thirty guineas in my pocket, to ſupply the place 


of a worthy clergyman, whom my lord had ſent. 


for to town upon particular buſineſs ; and be- 


cauſe the ill health of my wife required a little 


country air, his lordſhip propoſed taking lodgings 


or her at Knightſbridge during my abſence, 
ws | s 1 * ns : mt ASL fin N * n where 
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where ſhe was n to be attended (by his own . re 


mu k 
Ws end of fix weeks fila lordſhip was . ti, 
pleaſed to recall me, to town, where I had the T 
inexprefh ble ſatisfaction of finding' my wife re- pape 
turned to her houſe, perfectly; ea 'of her diſ. nem 
order, With only a little paleneſs remaining from enqu 
the violent e e prefcribed to her r by her told! 
phy ſician, I had the additional happipeſs of find- coup! 
ing 1 55 lordſhip with! my wife, waiting return, and e 
and to be honoured with his thanks for t : the faith- lle a: 
ful diſcharge « of my truſt, dee haut with a'pro- him, 
miſe of the very firſt living 1 at wu d fal | with- he h. 
iy, his gift. r ir 
MENTION, theſe things, ſir, * 0 ee | 
my noble benefaCtor, who. ever ſince my marti- 
age, which is now three years ago, has been la- 
viſhing his favours upon me; Who has been ſo 
very 575 to ſtand godfather” in per- 
ſon. to my two e 15 15 and to take every op- 
portunity + of 1 1 Fe y his viſees.” But 
Lam not Tring, 115 jarticu lar d rail of the 
plegjures, T'h Ne another NC 
ubling you wich this letter. 8 

roubling you the beginning of this month, wa 

pleaſed, amongſt the many inſtances of his a 
neſs, to. rocure for me a e in one of 
- the res Wents now in Scotland; ati "as my ef 
tendarice, was immediately neceſſa "my 
wife” too, far gone with child to think" of. oli 
with me; as ſoon as I had prepared every Thing 
for, my journey, I ſent an advertiſement to the 
Wh Advertiſer in the follo wing Words. 2 


+ 


„ WANTED, an 'agreeable companion in 2 
« poſt-chaiſe to Edinburgh. e for the 


- CC re-; 


gentler 
tile a 


= Fl 
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« reverend W. B. at the Green-Park coffee- 
« houſe; Piccadilly. Note, the utmoſt expedi- 
« tion will be neceſſary . 

THE next morning, as I was reading a news- 
paper in the coffee-room, I heard a young gen- 
tleman, of a very modeſt and decent e ppearance, 
enquiring at the bar for the reverend Mr. W. B. I 
told him that I was the — and calling for a 
couple of diſhes of coffee, we fat down. together, 
and entered upon. the ſubject of the advertiſement. 
He aſſured me, that if his friends did not; flatter 
him, he was A. very agreeable companion; that 
he had buſineſs. of, conſequence to tranſact at, 
Edinburgh; that he was particularly pleaſed to 
nd by the advertiſement. that I was a clergyman, 
having a great veneration for gentlemen of that. 
function; that he had entertained thoughts of 
becoming one himſelf, was a near relation of 
the biſhop of ***,” and though young s he ap» 
peared, he was never ſo, happy as when. engaged 
n ſerious converſation with a worthy divine. He, 
vas pleaſed to add, that he ſaw ſomething. in my 
appearance which entitled me to that character, 
and that he did not doubt of being greatly edified- 
during ſo long a journey. Many civilities paſſed 
bn 85 ſide in return; and in the end it was 
reed that we ſhould ſet out that very evening 
at ſix o'clock. : He, wa | punctual. to his appoint- 
nent, with a ſervant on horſeback, leading a 
handſome. gelding for his maſter,, who with two 
young NEED his. friends, were waiting for 
ne at the inn. I could not help obſerving, while 
he chaiſe was, getting ready, that theſe young 
gentlemen were taking a good deal of pains, to 
bile a laugh, which on our ſtepping into the car- 

| Tlage, 


* 3. 


riage, they were no lon 


er able to contain: but 


I made no remarks upon their behaviour, and vt 


| ſet out upon our j mag 1 e _- 
Wx reached Ware that night, without an 
thing happening worthy of remark, except that 
we were ſtopt upon the road by two young gen. 
tlemen on horſeback, and = Bday in a very 
ſerious converſation, by their ſaluting my com- 
| panjon with z — ds, Jack! while playing 
the faint, and travelling to heaven with 
< parſon ?** My fellow- traveller gave them : 
| Took of contempt, and after aſſuring them that 
he had not the honour” of knowing them, and 
pulling up the glaſs, ordered the poſtillion to 
Oon evening at Ware. was ſpent in remarh 
on the diffoluteneſs of the times, and the inde 
cent liberties that wild and profſigate young fel. 
lotys were every where taking with the clergy, 
After mud ſerious diſcourſe, and moderate - 
freſhment, we retired to reſt.” I ſlept longe 
than uſual in the morning, and no ſooner was 
awake than I diſcovered, with equal ' confuſid 
and ſurprize, that I was in bed with a woman, 
who, as I attempted to get up, threw her arms 
about my neck, and compelled me to lie down, 
The ftruggle and the noiſe I made upon this oc- 
caſion, together with the ſcreams of the woman, 
who ſtill held me faſt; alarmed the whole inn, 
and drew a crowd. of ſpectators into the room, 
headed by my companion, and followed by! 
ſoldier, who called himſelf the huſband of the 
woman, ſwearing that he would have my hearts 


blood for corrupting the chaſtity of his wife, | 


pleaded my innocence to an unbelieving aud: 
e en en eee een e 


{ " 
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ence, while the woman accuſed me of having 
forced her againſt her will : , pretending: that it 
was her misfortune-over- to he 3 
quor, and that ſhe had 4 en the room 1 lay 
in for her own. 

To dwell no longer xt is acct upon this 
diſgraceful affair, I was in the end compelled to 
give .2 guinea to The daldier, and afterwards-to 
fubmit with patience «to dhe inſults. of a . mob, 
who ſurroundedthe inn at our:entrance anto che 
polt-chaiſe, and followed it arich n eo 
very extremity of the tom. 

From the paſſive behaviour of my -oompa- 
nion at the ann, and the idemure :lpaks chat he 
. put on, I began to harbour a E 
him not greatly to his a 
was deliberating in uhat manner —— 
an accident happened, hich at once ehrewthim 
off his. guard, and diſcovered d me, thatinftead 
of an able companion, I was travelling 
vith a f end. This accident vas the ſudden 
and violent over · turning of che poſt- chaiſe; upon 
which oceaſion, though. neither of us n 
he diſcharged fuch a-volley of curſes on · the · po 
ftillion, as made me tromble to hear him. Ten en- 
deavoured to paciiy him hy the atlmoni- 
tions, which lufee of calming his anger, turned 
it all 12 lf i s amidſt a choufand oaths 

tions, | he vowell revenge upen m 
head, telling ame that. he hated a ; 20-5 qld 
hated: old 5 thatihejhad bribed dhe ſeldier's 
whore: to- go 40 bed-to me-at the inn, and that 
he cam Out upon: o buſineſs than to play 
the devil with me all the way. I ſtood-aghaſt at 
vhat I heard, and refuſed getting into the chaiſe 

Vor. IV. I again; 


- and while T 
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again; upon which a ſtruggle enſued, and blow 
paſſed between us; till de afſiſtance of his 
ſervant, and the 7525 of the poſtillion, whom 
he gained over: to his 
of ſilver, I was thruſt into the e and oom. 
pelled to go on. in 1 E 
Wx had ſcarce travelled a 3 before we 
overtook a couple r upon the road; one 
* woman, the irl.' They aver: all 
cg. thy ns and filth, Erb ſo vn gr rang 8 li- 
quor, reeled at ev com- 
panion ed To the otillon to ſtop, nn after 
queſtioning: theſe wretebes about the way they 
were going, got out of the chaiſe, and told me, 
that he could not in wg ſet lolling at his ks 
While two of the tender ſex were walking bare- 
foot on the road; and that if I had no 3 
oOhjections, be would wake the old lady an offer 
of his feat, and miſs, as he was pleaſed to call 
po might with great conveniency.ſit upon my 
was in vain for me to expoſtulate, or 
3 ing after him: his ſervant held 
| by the arm, while the maſter with great 
and ceremony handed the creatures into 
55 - aiſe, and then mounting his horſe, rode 
cloſe by its ſide, talking ng obſcenity to the wretches 
and inſtructing them to behave to me in a mat 
ner hot to be — nor deſcribed. 
In this manner we paſſed through the villgs 
and entered Royſton ; the poſtillion being ordered 
to walk his bor{es gently to the inn, that we might 
be followed by a mob, whom my —— 
caulled to at every N 
his OS. „ 1 5 qi I 
rg hot). Ee d erer 
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e with a whole handful 


with, 
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I STEPT from the chaiſe amidſt. : the hallooin 
of the rabble, and ran into a room „the door: 0b 
which I locked. Here 1 determined to remain, 
or to fly to the, magiſtrate for protection, had not 
tormentor made his appearance at the window, 
ene me that as tlie] ke was now at an end, 
and as he believed Tha had enough of an a recable | 
companion, he had altered his intention o viſiting 
Scotland, and ſhould return to town that 
morning. . thanked him for the favour, but 
kept cloſes to-my room, till T faw him with his 
ſervant ride out of the inn, and take the road ta 
London, I then ordered ſome refreſhment to be 
brought me, and a : poſt-chaiſe to be in readineſs ; 
but how great was my aſtoniſhment,” when 
feeling for my purſe, which contained forty 
guineas at my "ſetting out, 1 found that 
pockets had been rifled, and that I Had * 
much as a braſs farthing left me.. Fe 

As it was no doubt with me that the pv 
had robbed me, I made immedizte enquiry after 
them, but learnt that they had diſappeared on our 
arival at the, inn; and though the moſt diligent 
ſearch Was made for them, they were no where to 
de found. . 

Ir was now impoſſible for me to. proceed; 1 
therefore determined to be where I. was,” till 
could receive afreſh upp! from my wife, to 
whom T © diſpatched” a enger with à letter, 
ktting forth at t large al all che 5-05 wh I had met 
with, 5 

WHEN the meſſenger was gone, it opgurred - 
me, that however ill my companion had uf 


he could not be baſe enough 
SR RE 
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. ght de ie to, make up loſs, upon 

knowing N e it. by. this Fn. 
0 pew Journ one: more. to tranſmit my com- 
plaints to the WokLD ; ;. that if the young gen- 
fleman has 7 FAY one a of honour remain- 


he ma and to Mi s the ſum [ 
en Le demand upon hin 


& for a -thirty & Br 8 which unleſs he 
wi_hes © * 1 the publication of this 

— Wil k. 0 th print his name in the 

| news-papors, and ere lei to the public the in. 


ies he has done the. 
115 "HAVE Another reaſon for g wing Jou this 
88 which i x to ca l gen aneh for 
| future again adyerti ng int a ee or an 
AGREEABLE, COMPANION: in a poſt chaiſe; as it 
2 es me not a little, that 1 am Enabled i 


de oth e Os RR: h * 
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bears ay likeneſs to my own, or that deſerves 
your compaſſion and advice half ſo much. I am 
the brother of four ſiſters, am the eldeſt of my 
funily, a freeman of the city of Londen, and by 
gen- trade a ſhoemaker. -My father enjoyed a ſmall 
1ain- place at court, which 1 believe, one year with 
m mother, brought him in about a hundred and 
him fifty pounds. My mother was Jefoended from 
ls he the third or fourth couſin of an attainted Scotch 
f this peer, Was 2 lady s woman when my father mar- 
| the BY ried her, and brought with her a very ML portion 
A. of pride, virtue,” and fine A y fa- 
ther, who before his marriage had eld 7 his 
| this head very high as a courtier, was now of greater 
n for conſequence than ever, in the thought that by | 
or n Wl this happy match he had allied himſelf to nobt- E 
as If lity, My mother indeed had one reat mc 5 
ed tb BY cation to furmount, which 1 that ſhe had hoe 2 
milf only contaminated her blood by marrying à ple+ 
| beian, who was formerly a broke tallow-chand- 
kr in the city, but had chapged her unge 
maiden name hr the coarſe arid vulgar ; ella- 
on of Mrs. Layeock. She comforted elf 
8 however, on the firſt appearance of her 9 
V. 5. N baney, that fe odious a ſurname Chould be q 
4 5 a ar INI ya. the Fer r and moſt 
* ls de names N e or 92 85 
DIY lu Ather ihren t 
0 a pol fu 905 Se I 21 9 ald, 
was 8 2 with 2 49558 
15 the: name of Pr wp all v deft - 
iſter, who came into the world a year 
„ee Wanne CHA N e (eo 
r 02: WY CENTHESILEA, the third TT ErHUtä, 20d the 
With Hadan ia. | Then wa Fane on 


1 © e 3 | - U 
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who 50 an the month, NA Aca- 
 MEMNON. 
"us trained up to regard theſe 
of ſuperiority over other children, 
Pare ſuch as 1 one time or other moſt cer. 
ainly make our fortunes, If maſter Proll Eur 
was. naughty , he was not chid as a vulgar child, 
but. ed with all the gentleneſs and, for: 
bearance. due, to. ſo illuſtrious 4 name. If mis 
WILHELMINA CHARLOTTA, or her ſiſters mil 
PENTHESILEA, miſs TELETHUSA,. or miſs Ho- 
NORIA. forgot to hold up their heads, or were 
caught at romps with the boys, they were put in 
19 0 of their Ho. and inſtructed to act upto 
Opt dreſſes Were, 1 if x poſſible, as fantaſtic 
a aj n mes, 8555 Ee ee our behaviour 
She fa piege wi h both. And thou h we were 
the Pl aineft hre in. the World, and had not 
0 Fred probable c 17 of receiving. a ſingle 
| 1 5 to 157 1  %y we Were trained up to 
ice and id NN e | o turn 8 bur noſes at al 
Pa ke, ;- hf - 2 5 ys and 


| that rere ' our eee ih (64 eighb boch 
2 . Adder uae ces to ſupp * alf'thisp ride 


and" folly, were more oy could be ſpared 50 
Ne nar ow inc ame o 777 and "maſter 
Prox wut, who was now. ee rs old, muſt 
Have been 10 4 0 5 e 1 his 

lets Sf my her's Who was a repu- 
bref de 1754 4 1 not taken me 


2 


Tn m. to. 4 a ſchool at 


0 use of dent of my li 


"ruin, Twas called king 


a B 5 9 8 
iy $9 Hf th 05 


dae dh and 10 laughed at for 
my 
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my importance, that 1 ſoon! grew. aſhamed of n 
name; and atthe end of three yeurs; When my 
mother thought it high time for me to return to 
court, I choſe to actept of an offer my umele had 
made me of becoming his apprentice, and enter- 
ing into partnerſhip with him when my time was 
expired. M. father's conſent: was pretty eaſily 
obtained, as he found himſelf in an ill Rate: of 
health, and unable to Provide for me: but my 
mother was inexorable. She confidered that my 
great name would but iin ſuit With 6 lo) a Eall- 
ing; and when ſhe ſaw me deterinined, ſhe. told 
me in a flood of tears at parting, L Was een 
PTOLEMY' that ever made ſnoes 
Fox my own part, I had been ſe hambled at 
ſchool abbut my name, that I never afterwards 
wrote more than the firſt letter: of it: and g P 
very luckily locked more like Philip than Pf. 
1PM V, I Nate eſcaped” the ridicule that 5 
otherwiſe have been throwñ upon ine. 
„Arrtherend of my apprenticeſhip! my untls 
gave me his only daughter in marriage, and dy- 
ing ſoon üfter, I ſueceeded᷑ to his trade und effects, 
and to a fortune in good debts and money 
amount of four thouſand: pounds 
My mother; who had never thoroughly re- 
tovered the ſhock' of her - ſon” PToLEMy* 8 diſ- 
grace, died a few- months aſter my uncle, and 
my father following her this ſummer, leaving to 
_ ſiſters no other fortune than their names, 
ich to my great ſorrow has not been quite ſo 
current in the world as to enable chem to live 
upon it. To be as ſhort as I can, they were all 


vants name, and unleſs | found myſelf 


— 
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with me ac long es Þ five, But the ieſertune is, 
that to keep m. ſiſtero from I muſt be- 
come >, beggar myſelf; ſer we expences they 
bring, > OE hey dog will not fulfer 
| d 


ch eldeſt r 6 Sign _ — but one, 
| Gay bs ISS ;bycala her 
ey mis Logan, 

F Havs n wens the impoſibility 


1 Spas wank longer, and, 48 or, 
as I was opoſed their going n ſhevies; 


der they: tab nat with the u n, 
that whatever a ſhoatmaket-in the tity im- 


gine te the -contraryy the nemes of Wir- 
MINA mer, PENTHESILEa, Trier- 
THUSA, and Hosenza, werte hy no means ſer 
inclined to 
make. a I" 7 — ſot _ they ſhould 
continue 3 , m ungeſt 
— mi b — 2 — 

ungaudenee to tell me, that if ever 
—— Der perſon for hire, 
it ſhould be for other uſes than thoſe of a ſervant: 


© which-miſs TATA was pleaſed to add, 


opinion; 


2 9 of miſs Howor1a's 
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opiyign-4 for that the fin ht hy Wh was 
ws half fo ſhocking i her as the ſhaw of being 
2 an 

You will judge, _ how deſirous I am to rid 
the houſe of them, when I tell you that I have 
even offered to take 4 ſhop for them at the court 
end of the town, and to give each of them a 
hundred pounds to ſet up with in any way they 
mould choaſe ;: but theis great 2 0 forſoath, 
ce not to be proſtituted upon Thop-djlls, whatever 
their brother Prell Mx, the ſhoemaker, in his 
great Zeal to ferve them, 2 po humbly te 
conceive. Yet with - theſe 
that axe not to be . 7 1 or ſer- 
vice, they have condeſcended to rob. my 41 
two ar three times; aud no longer age than | 
week, when I caught = eldeſt ſiſter in the fact, 
ſhe told me with great dignity, that it became her 
brother PToLzMY-to blufh,-at laying her under 
the neceſſity of doing an aQtion 55 yay ſo fore and 
beneath her. | 

I HAVE laid the whihe affair tene the miniſter | 
of the pariſh, who 2 
w reaſon them into their fenſes, byt to po 
purpoſe: and unleſs you, Mr. Fiez-Adam, W 
ace a travelled man, — — 2 
af the globe, 


nul {but up ſbop ., mils, 

WunzZAINA CHARLOTTA, and: the other 

miſſes her ſiſters, with tre 7 gd ond 

bo begging about the ſtrects. « hs row. 5 

ay ra rata will ewe favour to 
m5 54.5 PR 2: ee 


— 


rar, = © RAIDS Ne 188, 
8 ir n vo 
S 


ei | 3 * "$46 
$1286 4 248) 7. 8 
pack 405 53 i Ab ee, 11412 
«had? 2. dee 251g. af ba; By Barber, 
" er yaa 121 mY 211 l on ebend boil, wy! 


Ton, "caſe. of i my correſpo ondent i is, Tpönfek, 2 
ry hard « one; anc T with 9 6010 8 heart that 


5 bad 4 15 my travels ſuch Evuntry a8 
at I ve Þ 6 ok ive him 1 8 


b er de 5e bones more, 
E. $4 hi Ty ſters.r re-baptizet”: Fort til they can 
de prev yailed un to have new names, it will be 
ogethe: ON to oF ther new natures. 


| 4 as can youu: | e —_ Treo CK . — _ 
Nutz. 188. TauzsDay; uguſt * 15e. 
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HOUGH the'firlt' of the following let- 
ters bears a little hard upon the ladies, for 
m T have ways profeſſed a regard even to ve- 
neration, yet” 1p induced to give it a place in 
ny "paper" from the: conſideration that if the 

vplatet contained in it: ſhould happen to have 
foundation in truth, they may have an 
op Portunity of adding another proof to the \mul- 
_ tiktdes they are daily giving, that they want only 
te be"told of their errors to amend them. Of 
the feed letter I ſhall nothing more, than 
at the ex pedient propoſed in it to remove the 


evil complained of has oy entire opprobation.” 
5 0 
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you 1 To! Mr. Froz-ADAM. 12 My 46H * 
tel . 45 4 FF (#3 -& ww T2 (33. IF 37 . 2 & 4 * 
55 7 8 1 Ks ii. Eid 4 3, * 4 #73 475) k 80 lh 


Wrrn as much devotion for the fair as any. 
man, and as high a. ſeuſe of the hippineſs : they 
6 are capable of imparting, 1:;have reſolved to 8 
l an old batchelor; yet not in the leaſt . 
by the ſtrongeſt arguments againſt matrimony, ors” 
the ps, faſhionable motives to à ſingle life. It 
| misfortune; to eſteem delicaq, atconomys: 
Me —— , and ſome of the qualifications: conyeyed- 
7 under the idea of--notgble, as the moſt-;engagings 
ornaments of a well-bred woman. How unhappy 
then am I, that none of theſe ſhould, beef eres 
in the preſent age! rage tt 
I nad. once formed 2 3 of tranſpörtingg 
myſelf to Spain or China, for a lady of the 4 
ic kind; but giving. the ; preference. to thoſe. 
my own country, I elayed my intention, till 
fhoul ſee the —_—_— your weekly admonitions 
were attended with. IV am now ſorry to ſind, 
that notwithſtanding your cenſorial dignity, they 
have openly dared to perſiſt in thoſe faſhions you + 
have ſo — oppoſed. An unaccountable pro- 
penſity to viſit public places, a general nakedneſs. 
of ſhoulders,. a remarkable bl uffneſs of face, a 
loud voice, and a maſculine air, have lately 
gained much ground in the country; and I am. 
apt to think I ſhall ſhortly: ſee the necks, and bo- 


7 G 


n 
wl- ſoms of my fair coun beat, in im Painted: with de- , 
nly vices of birds and. be in imitation: of the an- 
Of cient Britons, tho they are ROW contented., 
han with plain white _ red. 

the 1 avs obſerved, that as we are . 1 


treating from the ns ths and: greatneſs. 0! . 
Xa. 
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&x, the ladies are with:haſty ſtrides 
upon us; and whether we long maintain 
the N is a de much Uable to 


. 
Cannot dut chow of entertaining de- 


Sys of invading the provinee of man; and though 

— gh boundleſs power, I never 
and cannot Münk of ſub- 
miſlion. that che preſent genera- 
tion of beautievare totally unfit for — rag 
te thofe gentie minds who would think them- 
ſelves — by having their thouſands ſpent 


in the manners yet in another capaci 
ys — be made of —— ſervice to — 
country. bet den I fee their bair tied in a knot 
| behind, or either banging down in a ramellie, or 
folded up in ribbons, I cannot but leok on them 
as the fait defenders of Britain, on whoſe gallan- 
wy 1 ed ber cent to ay, chan on all the 
boaſted proweſs of our military beaux. On this 
footing I can-excuſe them faerificis the 
thouſand nameleſs powers of 2 na- 
ture has invefted them with, for the power of 
deſtroying, and conſent to their changing the 
darts of id for the armour of Mars. What- 
ever 


bright eyes, I. ge will blase « out on this 


oecaſion. e 

Ir it ſhould be © bt we on, co have 
proofs of. thats vaban; and — may be 
conſiſtent wic a faint heart; I anſwer, that there 
can be no reaſon to doubt the bravery of 
thoſe, ho have made it one of their firſt maxims 
. * and n. — 

| natu 


was. formed ws. 
Bur 


magazines of lightning ave laid up in their 


23 8 . Fig 
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natural love of conqueſt which poſſeſſes every in- 
dividual of the female world, would ani mate them 
forward to the boldeſt enterprizes, I would rather 
propoſe, that the more gay and airy of them ſhould! 
the Gadabouts would make an excellent com- 
pany of foragers ; the more delicate of them 
would ferve to carry the colours, and the ſight of 
them would infpire the ſoldiers with unequalled 
reſolution and courage. Thus they might all be 
diſpoſed in ranks and ftations ſuitable to their 
reſpective menits, diſtinctions, and qualifications, 
from the firſt lady of quality to the loweſt belle 
in the country vi I ſhould alſo adviſe, that 
a ſufficient number of female tranfports ſhould be 
ſeat to the relief of our garriſons abroad, if it 
was not from my apprehenſions that they would 
not be able to ſuſtain a long ſiege, and might 
perhaps be captivated by the immenſe fineneſs of 
an embroidered knight of the order of St. Louis. 
L have only one circumſtance more to mention to 
excite their zeal, which is, that they muſt be 


obliged to content themſelves with their own in- 


vented. faſhions, till the ſucoeſſes of their arms 
ſhall oblige the French to accept of our wealth 
for eue paar Paris. 4 e 

Ix this propoſal be agreeable to your ju ent, 
J hope you will ſecond it by , mk 
ragements. May we not exult in the proſpect 
of that glorious career of ſucceſs which muſt at- 
tend an army of heroines, bred to a contempt of 
danger, and trained up from infancy itſelf to the 
moſt intimate acquaintance with balls, drums, 

routs,  huryicanes; and the like?  - © 
-... LT am Sta, Your bronble ſervant, 
A. SINGLETON. 
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* erg it E N 
wth "ag Firz-ADan, - 7 Mom 4 244 
oy HAVE a complaint to lay before you, which, 
to the beſt of my memory, you have not hitherto 
— The ground of my complaint, 
ſir, is this. News, you know, never was more 
fluctuating than at A moment. What we are 


told at breakfaſt is contradicted by noon, and that 


again is old by dinner; the dinner- tale ſcarcely 

laſts till coffee, and all is found to be falſe before 
night. - And yet, fir, there are a ſet of wiſe men, 
who are always ſatisfied with the laſt tale, and 
_conſtantly aſſure you they were all along of that 
opinion. Lord, ſir, I knew. it muſt be ſo: 
how could it be otherwiſe ? Lalways faid fo : * 
and though accounts vary to-morrow, it does not 


at all affect them; for to- morrow they will have 


been all along perfectly well acquainted with juſt 
the contrary to what — knew ſo well to- day. 
This everlaſting knowledge and ſecret intelligence 
is really, ſir, a moſt provoking inſult on us poor 
things, who are not ſo knowing. If Fam wrong 
to-day, my friend is wrong to- morrow, and that. 
puts us on an equality; but theſe people, who 


are always ſure to be la the right opinion, be- 


cauſe they have no eee EI are not to be: 
endured... 47 


Bux it is 3 bing to completing nk another. 
thing I thought I had ſome me- 


to redreſs :. and 
thod to remedy the evil, I would not complain. 
of it. The remedy I would propoſe is ſimply 


this: that the term # be for ever excluded all 


converſations. There is not, perhaps, one ſingle 
impertinence or foppery in diſcourſe, that is not: 
+ re * n * little letter J. The old 
man, 


94 } 3 „ 
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> 
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man, going to repeat the lie he has talked him 


ſelf into à belief. of cries; I remember when T 


was young. The maiden of fifty bleſſes her ſtars, 


and ſays; I was not ſuch a flirt. The bold co- 


lonel tells you, I led on the men, I entered the 
breach. The rake, I debauched ſuch a girl, / 
drank down ſuch a fellow. Now, ſir, fond as 
people are of being fooliſh, they would even con- 
ſent to be wiſe, if it was not confining their fol- 


lies to their own dear perſons. The old man's 


dull: ur is on ones you ſee what he was him 


. The maiden gentlewoman only means to 


her-own — and does not care a 
pin for —.— the frailties of her neighbours, but that: 
ſhe has thereby an opportunity of telling you how 


virtuous ſhe herſelf is. The ſoldier never tells 


you of a campaign, but the one he was himſelf: 
in. The rake never tells you of any follies but: 
his Cn; and the wiſe man I complained of in the 
—— of — letter, never tells you Mr. Such- 
ſo, or Mr. Somebody al- 

Lait dl but I always thought ſo, I always 

ad e. . me therefore intreat you, Mr. Fi itz 
— to forbid the uſe of eee ee 


00s will exckoobligny: ; T3 i 
IEEE LF LETT S108 484 Ry Your friend, Sf... 4 
; i 4 ird tha 2 WY #4? | "45 8 73 ; "OW... - 


Nuns, mY Trnsnar, Aug 125 1756. | 
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£3 are accuſed b the French, and per- 
haps but too juſtly, of having no word 


1 our language, which, anſwers to their word 


police, 
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detervene in this — — what be tolls us 
the Greeks ſigniſied by their word (L will not 
ſhock- — of my pale readers with! 3 
4: | FP 1.4 ($30 4 03-48 
Tux thing however is unqueſtionably e 
om by whatever word it may be di goibed 
e ee diſtinguiſhed or miſtaken; 15 ſhall 
ther —— of his paper to explain 
and vecommend/ it and wo this e rae 4 
Bur ds Lines: — 2 for defiring 
not to leſſen the ſale of theſe my Jucubrations, 
mult premiſe, that notwithſtanding this ſerious 
| Jam not going to preach either re- 
ious or moral duties. On the contrary, it is a 
g eme of intereſt which. I mean to communicate, 
| 3 which, 4 the ſi — 7 Dd op of oe 
75 ent age be true, m = pk 
be Webly ecki do ide general of my 
readers. 


II AEi it for ah the moſt. ſen6ble 

and informed part of —— I mean people 

of faſhion, purſue fingly their on — 2 
Pleaſures; that they. deſire as fur as poſſible to 
| oy chew excluſively, and to avail — 


EY 
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of the ſimplicity, the ignorance, and the. preju- 


dices of the vulgar, who: have neither the ſame 
ſtreugth of mind, nar. the fame advantages of edu- 
cation. Now it is certain that nothing would 
more contribute to that defirable end, than 2 
fri obſervance of this decorum, which, as J have 
already hinted, does not extend to religious or 
moral daties, does not prohibit the ſoli 2 
ments of vice, but only throws a veib o 
between it and the vulgar, conceals part of its 
native deformity, and prevents ſcandal, and bad 
example. It is a fort of pepper- corn quit - rent 
paid to virtue, as an ment of its ſu- 
periority; but according to our preſent conſtitu- 
tion, is > x08 ih e e an] mn 
of vaffalage. | A N 


Trzces e el e ede by ee, c 
A certain exterior 
purity and dignity of character, commands: re- 


muſt firſt teſpect themſelves. 


ſpect, procures — and invites conſidenee 


but the public exerciſe and een of view, 


eſſectz. tn 
in this 


has allt 
3 — — 
general nin 

have not yet 4 — judices of their 
— 2 . il} believe in a 
Supreme. Being, in a futuro ſtate of rewards and 
puniſhments, and retain ſome coarſe, home-ſpun 

notions of moral good and evil. The rational 
e eee reached them; 

* 

ſhould; 
am for 


Lam not of levelling principles, f 
preſerving a due ſubordination from inte- 


riors to ſuperiors, which EY of profiiguey 


3 | £04: $15 


A FAIR 


to imitate their. bettera, 


„it may be full as well it — 
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A Alx character is a more lucrative thing than 
C . are generally aware of; and I am informed 
that an eminent money-ſcrivener has lately calcu- 
lated with great accuracy the advantage of it, and 
that it has turned out a clear profit of thirteen and 
a half per cent. in the general tranſactions of life; 
which advantage, frequently repeated, as it muſt 
be in the courie of the year, neee to 4 
eonſiderable abject. e $3 $66 60h Faoeh 
To ꝓroceed to a few inſtances. 17 the: courtier 
would but wear the appearance of truth, promiſe 
Jeſs, and perform more, he would acquire ſuch a 
degree of truſt and confidence, as would enable 
him to ſtrike on a ſudden, and with ſucceſs, ſome 
ſplendid iſtrake of perfidy, to the infinite Gyan: 
tage of himſelf and his Agbighc 
AA PATRIOT; of all ſhould be a tia 
 phſerver of this decorum, if he would (as it is to 
be preſumed he would) bear a 2 price at the 
court market. The love of his dear country, well 
od and:little felt, will certainty. get him into 
keeping, and perhapꝭ p him a hand- 
e ſettlement ſor life; but af. his proſtitution be 
„he is only made uſe of in caſes of the ut- 
E — even ithen _— cullies.” I 
.muſt -obſerye-by the bye, that of late the market 
has been a little ghitted: ed owt patriots, and conſe- 
gvently they do not ſell quite ſo well. 
0 HE . of families C — — enten, 
daſirqus to be robbed indiſcriminately by all their 
ſervants; and as — 2 more 
Afraid of the devil, and leis of the gallows, than 
of their maſters, it ſeems to be as udent as 
indecent ta remove that wholeſome ſear, either 
by their examples, or their philoſophical diſſerts- 


. tions, 
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tions, exploding in their preſence, though ever 
ſo jultly, all the idle notions of future puniſfi⸗ 
ments, or of moral good and evil. At preſent, 
honeſt faithful ſervants rob their maſters conſci- 


entiouſly' only in their reſpective ſtations; but 
take away thoſe checks and reſtraints which the 


99 5 der, they will ſoon rob indiſcriminately, and out 
of their ſeveral departments; which would pro- 


Irtier bably create ſome little confuſion in wanne ef} pe- 
miſe cially 1 in numerous ones. | 

ich a I CANNOT omit obſerving, that this" decorum 
able extends to the little trifling offices of common 


ſome life; ſuch as ſeeming to take a tender and affec- 
your tionate part, in the health or fortune of your ac- 
ob quaintance, and a readineſß and alacrity to ſerye 
trict BY them in things of little conſequence to them, 
10 and of none at All ta ybν Theſe e 
the i in good intereft; thé weak and the ener mi 
well take them for the real ſentinients of your” 
ma Th you their, N and frie ? 
2 4 


he wiſe eindee 1 roſes your own 
coin or by a truck of” 85510 of N Val 
lie; uppn which however there is mee fo 
that upon the whole; this commerce, filfully car 
ried on, a very lucrative Se err 
Lr all my ſchemes for the general wy of man- 
kind, IT have alway 
utility that may 
— He 5 hom T have the tendereſt and moſt 
ZE en re hold of this'oppor- 
etelt 


mend to them the 


See real viceb; ** at the lame time; do 
inſiſt 


prejudices of their education have laid them un- 


$2 particular attention to the 
from them to my fair fellow] 


n 0 pp ir. „ IWill admit 
PER * wainan of a dertain rank, aue, have - 
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inſiſt upon it, that it is f ally ber n. 
not to have. the appearancę of any one. This 
| dcarum, I confels, "wy, SOFA. her conqueſts, 
and. prevent. her tri . but on the other 
hand, if the will - led to reflect that thoſe 
conqueſts are known, ſaoner,qr later, always to 
end in her tatal defeat, ſhe will not upon an 
2 e find. . a. Re There are indeed 

of ſuc and boſpitable 


i Liſe itions,. that eem determined. to ſhare 
all (ſigns, chat hey k their friends. and ac- 


quaintance ; ſo that. with regard to ſuch huſbands 
lingly,. this decnrum were TT : but the far 


gresten n. are of a churliſh, apd. uy ommu- 
nicative. di poſit ition, kh lefo are (aſp! ü- 


er 


* oaths, bac 
ell, Ban . 
chat is to 


the For be th 


im ＋ iſanment at 


however, as 8 2 : af 
breach, na t igheit 
of the ae. mn th for Fo Fd 
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gauſe miſt Unigrieeful Embtions. I have tnowh 
a bad game, fudderfly predeeed upon a goed 

e, for a deep Rake at Bragg or Commeree, 
almoſt make the vermition turn pale, und elicit 


from lips, where the Tweets of Hybin dwelt, and 
where the loves and 5 murmured 
baths, which thou minced and enicighted a little 


in their terminations; ſcemed to me, bf the 
whole, to be rather unbecoming 

ANOTuER nber z 5 — will arife 
to my fair countrywomen of diſtinction from the 
oblervanee ef this Worten, 45, that they will never 
wait wi od creditable del captain to attend them 


* 4 mirmute's ro operas, Plays, Rane 
lagh, and Vaazchf; a bee , ehen Rows 
wointh oF entren chatten, who by Heglecting 


| heir VharnQers 
to ſuch a degree, 48 1 de Sbliged upon thoſe 
emer encies to take 4 wan mere toad eaters of 
means W their entry ir into rale oe tl | 
To the! unmarried dadies, I beg lea 
to repreſent, that this decorum will make a dif- 
ference of at Jeaſt, five-and-twenty, if not 
eirfortuncs. The pretty men, w 
have commonly the honour of attending ok 
are not in N the l kind of men; 
they love f Soup too little, know 
them too well, or got wel | to think of 


mar them. md. If e men Are 2 
ſet 428 fellows wich eſtates, and 


who, not vg 165-h, e * — of vulgar. .Prejus 
dices, . hy 5 
8 3 CER of the heirs to 


| titles. "Theſe are to be caught 
_ 


their E ate a. 


the uſeful appearances 
and to that juſt praiſe which Horace 


e T ...«—⁰ꝙꝗꝙt: sm nun nn OMNI — — — — — — 
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Y 
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only by les mæurs; the hook muſt be baited with 


the decorum; the naked one will not do. 


I usr own. that it ſeems too ſevere to deny 
g ladies the innocent amuſements of the pre- 


t times, but I beg of them to recollect that 1 
mean only with regard to outward appearances; 


and. I ſhould preſume that tte à tites with the 
pretty men might be contrived and brought about 


in places leſs public than K on-gardens, 


the, two parks, the Wen en or the ects of 


. Havinc, thus. combined, as. 1 fatter myſelf 
that I have, the ſolid ,enjoyments of vice, with 
of virtue, I think myſelf 
entitled to the thanks of my Ae in general, 
eee of in eee, wha 
author, gui m! it uti ut of ngliſn, who 
joins the uſeful with the Wen . 


nne tl > We» 
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C AN ember, when 1 was a Jolg mary 


at the univerſity, being fo much Affeckel 


: E that very pathetic ſpeech; which' Ovid has 


put into the mouth of Pythag! » ag inſt cat- 


ing the fleſ}i of animals, that it Was ome time 


before I could bring myfelf to our college mut- 


ton again without ſome inward doubt Whether 
I was not making myſelf an accomplice to a mur- 
der. My feruples remained unreconciled to the 


committing fo horrid. à meal, till we. ſerious re- 
_ 1 22 dom ineed of it ality, from 


9 3 
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the general order of nature, who has inſtituted 
the univerſal preying upon the weaker as one of 
her firſt principles; though to me it has ever 
appeared an incomprehenſible myſtery, that ſhe 
who could not be reſtrained by any want of ma- 
terials from furniſhing ſupplies for the ſupport of 


her various offspring, ſhould lay them under the 


neceſſity of devouring one another. © 

Bur though this reflection had force enough 
to diſpythagorize me, before my ' companions 
had time to make obſervations upon my beha- 
viour, which could by no means have turned to 
my advantage in the world, I for a great while 
retained fo tender a re for all my fellow- 
creatures, that I have ſeveral times brought my- 


ſelf into imminent peril, by my attempts to reſ- 


cue perſecuted cats from the hands and teeth of 
their worryers; by endeavouring to prevent the 
engagement of dogs, who had manifeſtly: no 
quarrel cf their own ; and by putting butchers 
boys in mind, that as their ſheep were going to 
die, they walked full as faſt as could be n- 
ably expected, without the cruel blows th 
were. ſo liberal in beſtowing upon them. As 
commonly came off by the worſt in theſe difs' 
putes, and as I could not but obſerve that I often 
aggravated, never diminiſhed, the ill treatment 
of theſe innocent ſufferers,” I ſoon found it ne- 
ceſſary to conſult my own eaſe; as well as ſecu- 
rity, by turning down another ſtreet, whenever 
I met with an adventure of this kind, rather 
than be compelled to be a ſpectator of what 
would. ſhock me, or be provoked: to run myſelf 
into danger, without the leaſt advantage to thoſe 
hem Twauld afl. 4 
x f 1 HAVE 


of ſceing a ireformation- 
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| kb 55 ſince to this method 
flying from the fight of cruelty, whenever 1 
could find ;ground-room for it: and I make no 
manner of doubt, that I have more than once 
_ eſcaped the horns of a mad ox, us all of that 
ſpecies-are called, that do not che to be tor. 
mented- as well as killed. But on the other 
hand, theſe eſcapes of mine have very frequently 
run me into great inconveniencies: . ſome- 
times been led into ſuch a ſeries of blind alleys, 
that it has been matter ef (great :difficulty to me 
e find:my way out ef them. I have been betrayed 
dy wy Een inte the middle. of a market, the 
proper + 69 hr. anne J dhave paid 
many a eig fer non; appearance 
at che lawyer fall appninted or buſineſs; 
ant, hat would hunt ſome people worſe than ul 
che reſt, I have frequently arrived too date fror the 
din ners I have been iwvated wat the houfes'of my 
dried. 
- Aaa.cheſeviffoutties and diftroſſes, Wen to 
fatter myſelf, were going ito be removed, ani 
that 1 4hould be w jo Hberty ito purſue my 
walks t h the ſtraiteſt and broadeſt ftreets, | 
when Mr. Hogarth firſt publiſhed his prints upon 
the ſubject / of oruelty; but whatever ſucceſs f 
much ingenuitx, tounded upon :{o,mnch hu- 
manity, might: deſerve, all — bullt 
ain and fruit 
Jeſs. Tm: ſorry toifay ãt, but there ſtill remain 
in the ſtreets of this metropolis more ſcenes df 
datbarity than perhaps are to be met with in 
all Eurepe beſides. Mia is too well ænovyn for 
compaſſion | to 'brutes;; and mobgdy who has 
read — will wonder at ime — mo 
eartily 
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heartily Wilhing, chat out common were 
3 Dates” ah wa | 

' I #001. D-haveapprehenſions of being lau oh- 
dat Were. I to complain” of want of Compal 
ſton in: Ou Dl. the v word ſeeming contra 
dictory to any idea of it“ but I. will venture to 
own that to me it appears ſtrang e, that the nian 
zgainſt whom 1 ſhould be enabled to bring an 
ation for lay ing a little dirt at my door, may with 
imp drive by it half a dozen calves, with 
their tails lopped cloſe to their bodies, and their 
binder parts covered with. blood. He muſt have 
2 paſſion for neatneſs not to be envied; who does 
not think this a greater nuiſance chan the be 
of a few cinders. 

I'xnow not whether it is from the clergy's' 
having looked upon this ſubject as tov trivial for 
their notice, that find them more ſitent upon 
it than could be wilhet: for as flau er is at 
preſent n branch of che -pric it is to be 
preſumed they have as much cempaſſſon as other 
men, "Phe Spectator has exclaimed againſt the 
cruelty of roaſting lobſters ative, and of whip- 
ping pigs to death: but the © misfortune is, the” 
writings of an Addifon are ſeldom read by cooks_- 
nd brtchers:_ Ass to the thinking part of man- 
bed it has always been convinced, 1 believe, 

that however conformable' to the general rule of 
nature our devouring animals may be (for. I 
would net be under! to Gage; What is. 
our only viſtble e as lords of the crea- 
non, an unbounded” de of teeth) we are ne- 
rentheleſs under indelible obligations to prevent 
ther ſuffering any degree of pain, more chan is. 
idſolutely-wrayordable. But tris conviction lies 

Vor. 8 K | in 


* 
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in ſuch hands, that I fear not one poor creature 
in a million has ever fared the better for it, and 
I believe never will; ſince people of condition, 
the only ſource from whence this pity is to flow, 
are ſo far from inculcating it; to thoſe. beneath 
der that a very few, winters ago, they fi uffered 
emſelves to be entertained at a public theatre 
the performances of an unhapp yi company 
of animals, who could ans have, been made inc 
22 by the amel euer energy” of Whipcord and of 
Ws > = cet 
1 ACKNOWLEDGE my tenderneſs to be parti- are 
cularly affected in r of ſo faithful and uſeful ing 
2 creature as a, dog; an ae ſo Approaching proj 
to us in ſenſe, t upon-us- for ſup- pre\ 
port, and fo . . 38 friend of man, that ſo t 
he deſerves the Fade and. moſt, gentle uſage. W wor 
For no leſs than the whole race of theſe animals lieve 
Y have been under the greateſt e ever = till 
e tax upon reported to In 
agitation. CY gs. ittle hard indeed, that bein 
a man ſhould be taxed. for having one creature in 
his houſe in which he might confide; but when 
I heard that officers . were to be. appointed, to 
knock out the brains of all theſe. honeſt domeſ- 
tics, who ſhould preſume. ta. make their appear- 
ance in the ſtreets without the paſſport of their 
maſter's name about their necks, 1 became ſeri- 
_ concerned for them. . : 2 /4 
| Nis enmi n retended to be 
founded men e dogs pre their going 
mad: but an eaſier 9 3 might be applied by 
aboliſhing the cuſtom (with others gre 
| 7 yn of tying bottles I” ſtones. to the 
| by which means (and in this one parc 


— 4 ; 


lar I muſt give up my clients) the unfortunate 
ſufferer becomes ſubject to the perſecutions of his 
own ſpecies, too apt to join the run againſt a 
brother in diſtreſs. But great allowance ſhould 
be made for an animal, who in an intimacy of 
near ſix thouſand years with man, has learnt but 
one of his bad qualities. 

To conclude this ſubject, as I cannot but join, 

in opinion with Mr. Hogarth, that the frequency 
of murders among us is greatly owing to thoſe 
ſcenes of cruelty, which the lower ranks. of people 
are ſo much accuſtomed. to, inſtead of multiply- 
ing ſueh ſcenes, I'ſhould rather hope that ſome 
proper method might be fixed upon, either for 
preventing them, or removing them out of fight ;- 
ſo that our infants might not grow up into the 
world in a familiarity with blood. If we may be- 
leve the naturaliſts, that a lion is a aner 
till his tongue has been dipped in blood, what 
precaution ought we to uſe to prevent MAN from 

being inured to it, who has ſuch ſuperiority : of 
power to do miſchief. __ - 1 hy by £0 30 

Nums.'191. THURSDAY, Aug. 26, 1756. 
 Difficile eff Satiram non ſcribere, . Juv. 
To Mr. Firz-Apan. 

OI. | | LED 4 
T has always appeared to me that there is 
| ſomething extremely abſurd in a general ſa- 
tire; for as it will always inſtruct vanity how to 


ſhun, and enable impudence to reject its appli- 


4 
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cation, 1 cannot diſcover that it ts likely to an- 
ſwer any better purpoſe, rp that Aang en- 
ement to rogues, en ing com- 

Gre foo, 8 * 
Tunis ſpecies of weititng is by no means of 
modern invention, and conſequently can have 


no eſſential connection with the rei nin manners 


of the preſent times. If we examine the ſatiriſts 


of ary "other age, we ſhall find that have 


all -urianimouſly followed the examples of their 
father Simonides, and repreſented the human 
ſpecies ina very unnatural li 
it 8 for any one to di 

without having recourſt 


lay his talents this 
to the ſame ex- 


Pet — From hence I would. infer, that the. 


Joh on of a bom dee character, in thoſe 


IC as an ingenious pieve of inven- 
_ and 4 their fa}ſe notion of wit was the 
ſole occaſion of their giving into ſuch a ridiculous. 
cuſtom. - And this, as I. take it, will be ſufici- 
ent to account for its being-fo faſhionable with 


us at this time, though Nine be manifeſtly no 


other; reaſon; for our admitting it, men becaule 
w are pleaſed to fancy the judgment of th 
5 and love to copy: indiſctiounately. Non 
all their models with a fervile veneration. But 
luppoſing this. to be a true repreſentation of the 
caſe before us, and that men of wit never ſatirize 
with any offenfive deſign, but purely for the ſake 
of diſplaying their abilities ; yet what ſhall we 
ſay for thoſe churliſh malecontents, who pretend 
to unte fatife, with 8 earthly talent for 
it than rank 'malevolence'? ny — to 
_—_ they have no lefs' ef 2228 8 a _ 


FO He . 4 


; nor do I think 


of ſamplicity and innocence, was 
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ſon for reviting all mankind, than becauſe they 
are deſervedly deſpiſed by every body that knows 
them. For as it is abſurd to ſuppoſe that a man 
who has always been very civilly treated by the 
world, ſhould have any inclination to fall out 
with it in good earneſt, ſo. every worthleſs fel- 
low who has been juſtly mortified . by its. con- 
tempt or averſion, will naturally be provoked 
to expoſe himſelf to its utmoſt deriſian, by a 
ſilly attempt to retaliate the inſult. And bence 
it is, if a few ſplenetic conceited wretches are 
not careſſed up to the extravagant expectation 
of their own. imaginary. deſerts, they ſhall im- 
mediately vent their reſentment in all - thoſe 
alarming exclamations, which have, with equal 
propriety, been echoed. through every century 
of the world. Then forſooth, that utter neg- 
lect of merit, which has been the conſtant re- 
proach of every. other 48 ſhall once more be 
the peculiar infamy of this; then we ſhall be 
ſunk again into the vr dregs of time, and ſhall 
at length be moſt aſſuredly filling up that aſto- 
niſhing meaſure of iniquity,, which has been juſt 
on the very brink. of being completed, ever 
= the firſt judicial inflition of an univerſal 

>; is very remarkable that this. whim: of de- 
generacy has always been moſt prevalent 'in the 
moſt refined and enlightened ages, and that. it 
has conſtantly increaſed in exact proportion with 
the progreſs of arts and ſciences. Every eonſi- 
derate perſon therefore, upon ſuch 2 difcovery,' 
will of courſe be inclined to. conſider. all invec-: 
tives. againſt the corruption of the preſent times, 
4 ſo man n .of out real 
; 3 | Im- 
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improvement. I find, Mr. Fitz-Adam, it is 
en opinion that the experience of our anceſtors 
Has not been entirely thrown away upon us, and 
that the world is likely to grow better and wiſer 
the longer it laſts. I muſt own I am entirely of 
your way of thinking, and ſhould be very ready 
to declare, was I not afraid of offending your 
modeſty, how much benefit it is likely to receive 


2 


from your weekly inſtructionns. 
Jo thoſe who are ſequeſtered from the more 


crowded ſcenes of life, and muſt therefore find 


themſelves foreſtalled almoſt on every ſubject, 
but ſuch as the private fund of their on imagi- 
nations can furniſſi them with; to thoſe, I ſay, 

it may ſeem ſurpriſing that you ſhould be 
able to procure ſo many freſh materials for the 
gratification of their eurloſity. But the fancy of 


ths polite multitude is inexhauſtibly fertile; and 


they who are converſant with it at this time, 
will be ſo far from imagining that you are diſ- 
treſſed for want of novelty,” that they will rather 
think it impoſſible for the nimbleſt pen to keep 
pace with its innovations. The only — — 
can give them any ſurpriſe is, that you 
till de catching at every recent folly that comes 
in your way, when they can ſupply you with 
ſuch à plentiful crop of new and unheard-of vir- 
tues. I am aware that new virtues will ſound a 
little odd to ſome preciſe formal creatures, who 
have conceived a — notion that all tbe vir- 


tues muſt eternally and invariably reſult from 


ſome certain unintelligible principles, which are 


called the relations and fitneſſes of things. But 
ſurely no man in his ſenſes would ever refuſe to 
vary: the faſhion of his morals, if the taſte of the 

wt 3 | times 
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times required it: for it would be abſurd to the 
laſt degree, to ſuppoſe that it is not altogether as 
reaſonable to dreſs out our manners to the beſt 
advantage, as to wear any external ornament for 
the recommendation of our perſons; and not onl 

| becauſe the common practice of the world will 
juſtify our ufing as much art in managing the 
former as the latter, but becauſe it is difficult to 
conceive that there ſhould be any more eſſential 
harm in new modelling a habit of the mind, than 


barely to avoid vice has been generally reckoned 
the beginning of virtue, to convert vice itſelf in · 
to virtue, muſt needs border very nearly on the 
tend to deny but that many practices, which in 
times paſte Mere branded with infamy, have at 
length, by dur ingenious contrivances, been 
transformed inte the moſt reputable accompliſh- 
ments ?A'tpreat wit of the laſt age having aſked; 
by way 1 why it was much more 
ficult;to fay any thing new in a panegyrie than 
Nee oured Tho account Ns [ 
felf, by obſerving that all the virtues of mankind 

were to be counted upon few fingers, whereas 
their vices were innumerable, and time was 
hourly adding to the heap; But a late moraliſt 
has been fo obliging as to make a great diminu- 
tion in — of our vices, and withal ſo 
ingenious, as to inliſt the greateſt part of them 
into the catalogue of virtues ; ſo that at preſent a 
0 3 copious 
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copious lampoon ought to be looked upon 
work of amazing invention, and 2 tite or * 
dedicatiqn as. the — ly af dulneſs. I will 
not pretend to pro to what a ; de- 
 gres of perfection 9 denies pdranngs wuſt in 
time e us. It is. certain that we have at 
preſent. but few. vices left for us to encounter with 
dd Logue reaſon to balieve, that it e. 


—— ed — 9s TY 
be * either to extirpate them entirely, er, at 
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N all my reſearches into the human heart (the 
ſtudy of which has taken up 22 at- 
tention for theſe forty-years Caſt have never 
been fo confounded and perplexed as at diſcover- 
ing, that while people are indulging themſelves 
openly and without difguiſe in the commiſſion 
of — — that their natures incline 
them to, they ſhould defire to conteal their vir- 
tues, as if they were really aſhamed of them, and 
conſtitutions. I know a man at this very hour, 
who is in his heart the moſt domeſtic creature 
living, and whoſe wife and children are the only 
delight of. his life; yet who; for fear of being 
laughed at by his acquaintance,” and to get a 
t world; is doing penance every 
| erpetually hinting to 
his companions that he Has a miſtreis in private. 
Lam acquainted” with another; who being .over- 
heard upon à ſiek- bed, 'to'recommend himſelf to 
the care of Heaven in a ſhort ejaculation, was ſo 
aſhamed at being teld of je, that he pleaded 
light-headedneſs for his excuſe; proteſting that 
he could not poſſibly. have been in his riglit 
ſenſes; and guilty of fueWa-weaknefs, I Rhow - 
alſo a third, who from à ſerious turn of mind, 
goes to church every Sunday in a part of the 
town where he is totally unknown, that he may 
reeommend himſelf to his acquaintance, by laugh- 
N K 5 mg 
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* Ankh are an who att ſs fond of the repy- 


tation of an intrigue 


woman, that wi 
object of their purſuit, or perhaps the ability to 


with a handſome married 
t the leaſt paſſion for the 


Sratify it if they had, are toaſting her in all com- 


panies, 
eternally 


world 


Ong 


purſuing - her to every public place, and 
in her ear, to convince the 


at they are in poſſeſſion of a happineſs, 
which if offered to them, would only .end i in their 


diſappointment and diſgrace. 
more unaccountable, the lady, 
«who poſſibly prefers her huſbandto all other men, 


And — og is ſtill 
thus purſued, 


ſhould. countenance: by her behaviour the ſuſpi- 


eiòns entertained of — and contenting herſelf 
with the ſecret conſciouſneſs of her innocence, 
ſhall take pains to be thought alen by the 
er town. 


—— (theſe, I very 
determine to pay them 
feandal. they 2 occaſioned, - 
opinion, that if the maſk were taken o 
mould find more virtues and fewer vices to elt 
among us, than are commonly imagined-by thok 
5 who judge only from appearances. 
- AVERY 1ngenious. | 
| -the force of cuſtom. and example, makes the fol- 
xemarks upon. his countrymen. - 
MAN,” ſays. he, of good ſenſe and goo 
eee e he 
, would not be deſpiſed d 
Another would 
1 nnn. pride, if he was not afraid of be 


et. 


© 


: Tnar there. — us of a different Ban 


8 12 


66 


* 2. allow; 2 who 


pleaſure for the 
ut it is really m my 


of 


French writer, ſpeaki 


thoſe who are pre- 
honeſt, humane, 


« ing 
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e ing ridieulous; and a thin becomes really 

e th ſuch qualities as would 
ee make him a model of perfection, if he dared 
to exert them, and aſſume his juſt merits. In 
« a word,” continues he, our vices are artificial 
« as well. as Our - Virtues, and the frivolouſneſs 


« of,our characters permits us to be but imper- 


« fectly what we are. Like the play-things's we 
6 give our children, we are only a faint reſem- 
« blance of what we would appear. Accord 
« ingly: we are eſteemed by other nations only 
« as the petty toys and trifles of -fociety. The 
« firſt law of our politeneſs regards the women. 
« A'man of the higheſt rank owes the utmoſt 
© complaiſance to 8 woman of the very loweſt 
« condition,” and would bluſh for ſhame, and 
think himſelf ridiculous in the higheſt degree, 
if he offered her any perſonal inſult. Per, gen 
« ſuch a man may deceive and betray a woman 
« of merit, and blacken her — 4 without 
te the leaſt apprehenſion either of blame. or "Yu 
© niſhment.?” - - | 
. I HAVE quoted theſe bee * mike do. 
juſtice to the candour of the Frenchman who 
wrote them, and at the ſame time vindicate my _- 
countrymen (unaccountable as they are) from the 
unjuſt imputation 'of being more ridiculous and 
abſurd than the reſt of mankind. 
Ix France 59 woman of condition 
intrigu and it is thought the higheſt 
— of of Nen politeneſs. for the huſband to 
interfere in any of her pleaſures. A man may 
be called to an account for having ſeduced his 


friend's ſiſter or daughter, becauſe it may be _ 


* point * e 
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of marriage; but with a married woman the 
caſe is quite different,” as her gallent can only 
Daus applied u her inclinations, or 'gratified the 
Jongings of a _—_ whom: * had deen 1 
* have reſuſed. 

Franz is r gen eta Frenchman, which as 
1 have on 3 and che majority of my 
readers perh ſhalk deg leave ta relate. 
A banker at N who! had a very handf me 
wife, invited an Engliſh gentleman, with whom 
he had ſome money tran to take a dinner 
with him at his country-houſe. Soon aſter din- 
ner the Prenchman was called out upon his bu- 
fineſs, and his friend leſt alone with the lady, 
Who to his great ſurprize,” from being the eaſieſt 
and gayeſt woman imaginable, ſcarcely. 
ſcended to give an anſwer to any of his queſ- 
4 and at laſt, ſtarting from her chair, and 
tp. voto 1 look of in- 
 dignation contempt, him ah 
box; on ths can nd ray oj bf 117 
room. While the Engliſhman was ſtroking his 
face; and endeavouring to penetrate into this my- 


ſterious behaviour, the 'huſband- returned; and 


finding his friend alone, anfl enquiring into the 
reafon, was told the ſtory. What, fir, 
Rays he, did ſhe ſtribe youν , Ho did you enter- 


tain her With the common occurrences of the 
town, anſwered the Engliſhman ; nothing more, 
Faſſure you. - And did you offer no radeneſs to 
her, returned the other No; upon my honour, 


replied the friend. She bas behaved as ſhe e ought, | 


then, ſaid the Frenchman: for to be alone with 
a fins woman, and to make no attempt up- 
on 98 is an en de Hes: beauty; 5 


conde- 
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the has mime ee a woman 


1 eee bo tothe eee 
of this paper, * a letter which 
received by penny: poſt, and wh I ſhall 


leg hoes my dpi was fmt me. 


Mr. Frrz-Aban, ic | 

\ Wauzms. op St. en freer ener 
was a v ſmart | 
toy - fs her bold$fs and 


who begged my pardon for 
looking very innocently in my face, aſked me if 


J did not know her. The manner of her accoſt- 
ing me, and the extreme. ttineſs of her figure, 
made me look at her with attention; and I ſoon 
zecolleed that ſhe had been a ſervant girl of 
my wife's, who: had taken her from the country, 
and after keeping her three years in her ſervice, 
had Aülmidtel her about two months ago. «What, 
Nanny,“ ſaid I, “is it you? 1 never faw 
4. any body fo fine in all my life.. 40 fix 1” 
fays they (with the moſt innocent ſmile imagin- 

able, bridling her head, and curt'ſying-down-te: 
the ground) *I haue been debauched fince 1 
lived with my miſtreſs.” Have you fo, Mrs. 
% Nanny? ſaid]: * And Pray, child, who is 
it that has debauched you O, fir 1” = 
the, *© one of the — gentlemen in- 

2 world, and he has bought me a new negligee 
e for. ev Jed 4 The girl preſſed 


me carneſtly to go and look at her Jodgings, ; 


which ſhe 2 me were hard by in Bury- 
ſtreet, and as fine as a ducheſs's ; byt I declined 
her offer, knowing that any arguments of mine 
in favour of virtue and ſtuff-gowns, w_ ; 

avaik- 
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vail but little againſt pleaſure and filk 
I therefore contented A with Sins E 
concern for the way of 1166 ene in- 
to, and bad her farewell. 
BEING a man inclined to 3 a little, 2 as 
often as I think of the finery of this girl, and 
the reaſon alled pits it, I cannot help fancy- 
, whenever in company with a prett 
. ee dreſſed out beyond her 7 ſible or} wa 
ftances, patched, painted, and ornamented to the 
extent of the mode, that ſhe is to make 
me her beſt curt'ſy, and to tell me, O, fir! I 
Have been debauched ſince I kept N company. 
Bor though this excuſe for. finery was given 
me by a woman, I believe it may with equal 


— be applied to the men. Fine places, 


p 

Sa, fine houſes, and fine things of all 
kinds, are too often purchaſed at the expence of 
honeſty ; and 1 ſeldom ſee a plain country gen- 
tleman turned courtier, and bowing in a fine 
coat at the levees of great men, whoſe looks do 
not tell me that be is come to town 155 be de- 
| bauched. 8 F 
- I covip with; Me. [Fits-Adam,' that- from 

theſe rude hints, you would favour your readers 
with a ' ſpeculation upon this ſubject, which 
would be highly begs dung Op — —_ 
har S to. 
ver mo f beg 


* ; * . 1 
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Nuns, 


debts and 
to adorn my mind with the moſt elevated ſenti- 
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| e THURSDAY, Sept. 9, 1756. 
To Mr. Frrz-ApR. ; 1 


. 


8 L have a ſingular favour to beg of you, I 
think it proper to preface my requeſt with 


x account of myſelf. 
. I am at preſent one of the numerous 42 


: of . DISTRESSED . GENTLEMEN; a diſconſo- 
late being, daily contending betwixt pride and 


poverty; à mournful relick of miſ-ſpent youth; 2 


walking dial, with two hands pointing to the 


Joſt . 3 and having been long ago tired with 


putting my fingers into empty pockets, am at laſt 
deſirous of employing them in ſoliciting the aſ- 


ſiſtance and recommendation of the mba er 
I was-bred;at a great. public. ſchool, not far 


from this metropolis, where I acquired a know- 


ledge. of the claſſics and the town ſuperior to 

my years. From this ſchool I was — 
to a renowned college in a celebrated univerſity, 
from whence my dull and phlegmatic cotempo- 


raries haye ſlid into the greateſt preferments in 
church and ſtate. They contented themſelves 
indeed with going on a jog trot in the common 


road of wo ication and patience, while I gallop- 
ed with 


t through ways leſs confined, till 


at lat I found myſelf benighted in a maze of 
iſtreſies. However, as I. continued 


ments of ancient and modern poetry, I was the 


moſt r all — neyer onee doubt- 


ing 
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' ing but that the time would ſhortly arrive, when 
1 was to be loaded with fortune, and diſtin. 
guiſhed by honours. I looked upon avarice as 
the meaneſt of vices, and therefore rooted it 
from my boſom. I conſidered friendſhip as the 
nobleſt of virtues, and therefore became = friend 
of every-body. Impudence I diſcarded, and called 
in, modeſty and humility to be my counſellors. 
Thus generous, friendly, modeſt, and humble, ! 
was placed by my friends in the Inner Temple. 
But I quickly diſcovered that my acquired vir- 
tues, and uncommon knowledge, were fo man 
impediments. to the ſtudy. of the law ; a profe 

ſion too — —— ry ad- 
vantages, except the great wi {erjeant's 
_ coiff))ſeemingabſolucly — af all acqui- 
ſitions whatſoever: n it in 
time, and commenced fine 6 In this 
capacity I had the honour of ſippi pping my © choco- 
late ina certain houſe, was choſen member of a 
——ů ee — — wr I waited no- 
but money to have my time 28 __ 

ably asthe beſt of them ; that ied ſays; by be- 
_ ing always in good company, without the fa; 
tigue of good converſation; ever ata feaſt, with- 
aut the vulgar call of appetite; conſtantly at 

play, wichout the leaſt ſport; hungering after po 

litics, without the powers of digeſtion ; and emł 
raſſad with acquaintance, without a. ſingle friend. 
But wanting the one thing needful for all theſe 
enjoyments, and there being a war upon the conti- 
nent, I quitted the fine gentleman for the ſoldier, 
and made a campaign in Flanders. My regimen- 
tals were highly pleaſing to me; and I had certain- 
5 to a Ralf before the end of the war, 


could 


his 


» U 


N NI ANA 
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could I have arrived at the leaſt <anatterinſ either 


of gunnery or fortification, I had read Cæſar's 

commentaries and Polybius, and fancied myſelf 
improved by them; — Bland's-treatiſe of mili- 
tary exerciſe. was What J could never apprehend, 


However, L loitered through the campaign with- 


out ignominy, and aun return bome wiſely fold 
my conimiſſion. 

Tun great and deciſive: Hop in liße Hill as. 
mained: untried. The temple of Hymen, with al 
its enchanting n open to my view, 
and allured my attention. The groups of -Cupids 
that ſoemed to flutter in the roof, together with 
the gaiety and ſatis faction that appeared in every 
2 tempted — — and amidſt a crowd 

beauties, a ydung a moſt ingenuous 
— — lender make, ſoen captivated 
8 She. . void of 8227 2 * 

enttuprimimg, and every; way 4 or't 
ſtation of life in which fortune had placed her; 
which-was chat of a maid of hoagour to a foreign 
— Her name was Mademaiſelle Nzces+ 


54 of a younger branch of thedes | 

— < af chat name in „ She 

n eas to my diſtreſſes; and c 
Hitude of features and circumſtances 


——— es 
AMipsr the inemprefſible j 
[ beaamg dee of tape: {ovely dang 


ters; not doubting but chat they were i cem Tec 


me for the ſupport of my declining years. _ 


— 
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the i inf n of the eldeſt; 1 commenced author, 
and made the preſs groan with my productions in 
Proſe — verſe. I ſighed for the revival of fac- 
tions and parties, to have an ae ense of ſig· 
nalizing my pen in the ſervice of my coun 
and like the n of old, Who 5 — aſd? 
large territory with a ſingle hide, I entertained 
2 from 3 — Fares - ballad, to 
| t wi elegant 
But 2 that I had n to Roper 
my on worde; and that it was in vain for me 
to write; - unleſs: a ſcheme was found out to com- 
—.— to read: and indeed, were it not for the 
.ſchools;; which hüve in ſome meaſure 
— the literati: in this country, the names 
_ of author: — 2 ebony norm ene mea von 
«i o calily, go AD a 
in that Pu rregha which 1 — dibinguth 
by the title of #pIsTREISED/GENTLEMAN, But 


howeyer: unc6infortable — ſituation may be, | 
am determined to give m e fair play, and 
to ſeel it dut to the laſt act. 5 —5 need: — 


de under no 2 
burn: and to 
— — 


* — L. 


iran and ape 


e. rar 

 afeh girls has high; 

— Lam — 06:5 th may be of 
e — n er 


— 
21 


1 AE 


PS i 


— 
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I HAvx long remarked the number of sup- 
DEN: DEATHS that abound in this iſland, and 
have ever lamented the diſgraceful methods that 
perſons of both ſexes in this metropolis are al- 
moſt daily taking to get rid of their being. The 
disfiguring piſtol, the low ſtupefaction of lauda- 
num, the ignominious rope, the uncertain gar- 
ter, the vulgarity of the New River, and the 
ſetid impurity of Roſamond'ꝰs * 8 
tremely ſhocking to the delicacy II genteel 
1 who — to die decently as well 


as ſuddenly. At once therefore to remedy theſe 


inconveniencies, I have contracted for a piece of 


ground near the foundling-hoſpital, and procur- 


ed credit with a builder to erect convenient apart- 
ments for the reception of all ſuch of the nobili- 
ty, gentry, and others, as are tired of life. I 
have contrived a' moſt effectual machine for the 
eaſy decapitation of ſuch as chufe that noble and 
honourable exit; which no doubt mult give great 
ſatisfaction to all perſons of quality, and thoſe 
who would ĩmitate them. I have a commodious 
bath for diſappointed ladies, paved with. marble, 


] have: piſtols for gameſters, "which: (inſtsad of 
bullets or ſlugs) are charged with loaded dice, fo 


that they — have the pleaſure of putting in ene 


0 thelr by-the very means reh fe Mp, 


ported it. IJ have daggers and poiſon for diſtreſſed | 


actors and actreſſes, and ſwords fixed: obliquely 
in the floor with their points upwards, for the 
gentlemen of the army. For attorneys, tradeſs 

and mechanics, who have no taſte for the 


genteeler exits; I have a long room, in which a-i 


range of halters are faſtened to a beam, with their 


may drown with the utmoſt privacy and elegance, 


nooſes 
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nooſes ready tied. I have alſo a handſome garden 

for the entombing of all my good cuſtomers, and 

ſhall ſubmit their * of me to their 

on generoſity, only claiming their heads as my 
conftant fee, that by frequent diſſec tions and ex- 

aminations into the ſeveral brains, I may at laf 
diſcover and remedy. the cauſe of ſo unnatural x 
propenſity. And 0 nothing may be wanting 
to make my ſcheme complete, I propoſe agreeing 
wich a coroner by the year, to bring in ſuch vers 
dicts as I ſhall-think proper to diredt, 

Tum, fir, is my-Acheme 3 and the favour I 
have to aſke, is, that you will recommend it to 
the public, apd make it known through your 
WorLD, that I ſhall open my houſe on the firſt 
day of November next; and that. to- prevent 


. 


miſtakes, there will be writton in- large rie 


ons the door. 
* RECEPTACLE Foo SUICIDES, 


— — 
ee emen Taras, 


Ss GARE Ea # 


Ae 10 raue, 506 x 46. 155. 


FHAVE | conſidered it as a very gra 
— rein t in various papers of © 

8 5 have es Great heneſt] — 
readers, that I look upon myſelf to be 


che el 


— nation. But the ward is gone forth, and 
I cannot retract it 1 nor indeed would it be fair 
IIS: a+ 1 ind avimagner of &- 

en 


and moſt learned bhflo@pher — this 


* 


19. 

rden ay in my intellectual faculties, but on the con- 
and ary, that I am treaſuring up new knowledge: 
their I jay after day. I was aware indeed that ſuch a 
my confeſſion, given modeſtly and voluntarily under 
le. my own hand, and confirmed almoſt every week 
lat by a moſt excellent eſſay, would gain univerſal 
ral a belief, and bring upon me the envy of the weak 
ung and malicious; but with all my penetration, I 
eg vas far from foreſeeing the many inconveniencies. 
vers Bil to which it has ſubjected mme. | 
986 My ledgings are crowded almoſt every morn- 
ur I ing with learned ladies of all ranks; who, like 
10 WW many queens of Sheba, are come from afar to. 
you Bi hear the wiſdom of Solomon: but it happens a 
firſt little unfortunately, that though my anſwers to. 
vent BY their queſtions 4 eq ua) ſatisfaction with thoſe: 
tale af that monarch, yet the gold; and the ſpices, 


and the precious ſtones, Which were the reward 
ol his wiſdom, are never ſo much as offered; 
ne. LES ee e eee 
found ſilence is obſerved as ſoon as I enter the 
room ;. ſo that inſtead of mixing in a free and: 
eaſy converſation, I labour under all the diſadvan- 
tages of a king, by being ſs unfortunately cir- 
cumſtanced as to have no equal. by 
I Have endeavoured by ſtratagem to remove 
theſe inconveniencies, and have frequently writ- 


imagine they have caught me tripping, and be 
induced to converſe with me as with other men: 
bur they found aut” my deſign, and are ſo far. 


ever 


Homerus that they fegard me as a prodigy where 


In the families which I viſit abroad; a pro- 


en a very dull paper, that my companions may 


from applying te me the aliguands Bonus dormitut 
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ever J am ſeen. Mrs, Fitz-Adam, indeed, who is 
leſs in awe of me than perhaps I would ſome- 
times chuſe, and who is of a communicative 
diſpoſition, never fails to inform me how the 
. world goes on: ſhe alſo, encourages her maid 
Betty (who. is a very knowing body in all family 
concerns) to beſtow upon me, as ſhe waits at 
table, her whole ſtock of intelligence; which if 
E had a mind to be perſonal, would contribute 
greatly to the entertainment of theſe papers, [ 
aught not to conceal that I owe the freedom 
with which this girl treats me, to the ſmall opi- 
nion ſhe has conceived of my parts; having been 
often urged by her to turn the WoRLD- into a 
news-paper, for that then there would be tru 
in it, and Tomething worth reading. 
Ar the coffee-houſes I am ſtill more perplex- 
ed than in private families: for as every man 
there is a politician, and as I have incautiouſly 
declared in print that T am a conſummate maſter 
of that ſcience, I am ſurrounded at my entrance 
by all the company in the room, and queſtioned 
b E voices at once on the ſtate of public 
are. I am drawn into an ambuſcade with 
general Braddock, and kept in cloſe confinement 
with admiral Byng. Ruſſia and Pruſſia, though 
our very good friends and allies, have declared 
war upon my quiet, and the national Militia has 
beaten me out of doors. To plead ignorance 


upon theſe occaſions would be highly unbecom- 
ing a lover of truth, who has given it under his 
hand that he knows every thing; and to diſcover 
all I know, might, as matters ſtand at preſent, 
be a little imprudent. I am therefore a ſilent 


hearer 


ſent, 


ſilent 
earck 
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hearer of all the queſtions that are aſked me, till 
having tired them with my taciturnity, I am ſuf- 
fred eee, eee e 
To remedy this inconvenience, and as I am a 
great walker, I now-and-then take a ſtroll to 
the coffee - houſes about Moor- fields and Cripple- 
gate, where, if not my name, my perſon at leaſt 
is unknown. At theſe places I have the good for- 
tune of being an uninterrupted hearer of all that 
paſſes; and I cannot ſufficiently expreſs the plea- 
jure I receive at ſeeing ſo many worthy tradeſmen 
and mechanics met together every evening for 
the good of their country, and each of them lay- 
ing down a fyſtem of politics, that would do ho- 
nour to the ſagacity of the ableſt adminiſtration, 

| LAM tempted to take thaſe walks rather oftner 
than is agreeable to me, to avoid certain incon- 
veniencies at home, which my wonderful abili- 
ties are almoſt continually ſubjecting me to. The 
political writers are at preſent a numerous body; 
and as they cannot but take notice that I am 
making no pecuniary advantage of my great 
knowledge in public affairs, and are thoroughly 
ſenſible that a very ſmall part of it would mots A 
rich figure in a twelve-penny pamphlet, they are 
continually teazing me (according to the ſchool- 
boy's phraſe) for a little ſenſe: but whatever 
ſenſe the readers of thoſe pamphlets may chance 
to find in them, I can truly aſſure them that it is 
none of mine. The conſtituents of boroughs are 
alſo very importunate with me for letters of in- 
ſtruction to their ſeveral members: but though I 


entirely approve of this cuſtom, and think it 


highly neceſſary that every gentleman in parlia- 
ment ſhould be inſtructed by his conſtituents * 
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che true-intereſt of his bop Ling os 


_ excuſed: from meddli matters, and 
content myſelf with . the. ſaid conſtity- 
ents with one word of advice; which is, that in 
all their remonſtrances to their members, they 
would touch as flightly. as' poſſible upon thy 
grievance: of corruption; it: being, in my private 
opinion, quarrelling with their/bread and butter. 
- To balance all this weight of inconveniencies, 
I have nothing but a little vanity to throw into 
che ſcale: for to confeis ca very ſerious truth, the 
happineſs. I-enjoy is more owing; to my great vir 
tue than my . knowledge; and; were it: not 
far my good- will to mankind; who will not ſuf. 
fer themſelves to be inſtructed dy any other hand, 
F- would part with -my- wiſdom at a very caſy 
Prioe, and be as ignorant as the beſtiof them. 
nn value of enery acquiſnion is anly to be 
| eſtimazed by its uſe ; and erery-body. knows, that 
in the commerce with the world; an ounce of 
cunning is wortk a pound of ſemſe. da am ſorry to 
fay it, but the whiſtle, the top, the hobby- horſe, 
and — have adminiſtered more de- 
light to w_ boyiſhwdays;(for-T have been a boy as 
wet] as: others} than all. the treaſures of learning 
and over ral haue done to my Tiper years. 
 Thoſepleaſures, in time, - gave way to others of 
a higher nature; and the facetious Mr. Punch 
took his: turm to entertain me. The theatres 2 
laſt attratted all my attention. There, while 
my imagination was cheated, and real kings and 
22 in all the ce. of royalty, ſeem- 
ed to be exhibiting chernſel ves tomy view, my 
delight was inexprefiible; - But reafon and know · 
| 0 
7 


* . 
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all was deception; and in conjunction with a 
demon, called Taſte, ſuggeſted to me at one time 
the weakneſs of the performance, and at another 
the incapacity of the actors, till in the end, no- 
thing but a Shakeſpear and a Garrick had power 
to en testa on nc e ps - 
Tuus driven by too much refinement from 
all the pleaſures of youth, I had recourſe to thoſe 
deep and profound ſtudies, that have ſince made 
me the object. of my on wonder, and the aſto- 
niſhment of mankind. But alas ! how ineffec- 
tual and unſatisfying are all human acquiſitions 
The abilities that will for ever make my memory 
reyered, are robbing me of my enjoyment; and 
beſides the evils that I have already enumerated, 
Jam regretting in the beſt company that I can- 
N the ſolitude of own thoughts, and 
am hardly to be perſuaded that there is any thing 
worth reading, but what I write myſelf. 1 - >» 
A LITTLE-learning (as Mr. Pope obſerves) is 
a dangerous thing. Let me add from experience, 
that too much is a fatal one. And indeed it 
ſeems the peculiar happineſs of the preſent age 
to chime in with theſe ſentiments: inſomuch 
that it is hoped and expected of the riſing gene- 
ration, that they will be ſo trained up, as to ſuf- 
fer no inconveniencies from any learning at all. 
The pleaſures of childhood will then be con- 


ſtantly ſecured to them, and, with ignorance for 1 


their guide, they may take their pilgrimage from 
the cradle ng — through a — road 
of delight. „ a5Þ. $f dtedd te 5 $4 WD 454 799 en » 

SAMPSON was deſtroyed by his own ſtrength : 
and the wiſdom of Adam Fitz-Adam, like, that of 
dolomon of old, is only vanity and vexation. 
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„ Mr. Frea-Apan. ter 

a me 
| in, 3 _ Tar 


a well-diſpaſed mind there can be no ME 
ter ſatisfaction than the knowledge WF of 
— one's labours for the good of the public have axe 
been crowned. with ſucceſs. This, fir, is re- Fg 
markably the caſe of your paper of Sept. the gth, W 101 
on Suicide; a faſhionable rage, which I hope you ny 
will proceed to expoſe; and I do not doubt but WM vi 
you will be as famous for rooting out what I may I, 1 
— to call angle combat, or the humour of Ml and 
| 15 hting with one's ſelf, as your predeceſſor the I ver 
atler. was for exploding the ridiculous cuſtom WM gen. 
04 duels. The pleaſantry of your eſſay on the 15 


reignin modes of voluntary deaths, has preſerved rely 
to a little neighbourhood a very hoſpitable gen- to e 
fleman, to the poor a good friend, to a very d- ¶ bloo 

- ſerving ſon and daughter a tender parent, and hu conf 
ſaved the perſon himſelf from a fooliſh exit. Thi wou 
character, fir, which perhaps from a natural par. thirt 
tiality I may have drawn a little too amiably, | WM av 
take to be my own; and, not to trouble you arn 
with the hiſtory of a man *who has nothing r- deen 
markable belonging to him, I will only let yo! BY de le 
troub 


| eee W 


tleman 


7 


_ rank, Ig 


* | : 7 
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tleman of about fifty, have a moderate eſtate in 
very good condition, have ſeen a great deal of the 
world, and without being weary of it, live chief - 


by in the country with children whom I love. 


ou will be curious to know what could drive 


my thoughts to ſo deſperate a reſolution, when I 1 


tell you farther, that I hate gaming, have buried 
my wife, and have no one illneſs. But alas ! fir, 
am extremely well-born : pedigree is my diſ- 
temper; and having ' obſerved how mou the 
mode of felf-murder prevails among. people of 
to think that there was no living 
without: idling one's ſelf. I reflected how many 


of my great anceſtors had fallen in battle, by the 


axe, or in duels, according as the turn of the ſe- 
veral ages in which they lived, diſpoſed of the 
nobility ; and I thought the deſcendant of ſo ma- 
ny heroes muſt contrive to periſh by means as 
violent and illuſtrious. What a diſgrace, thought 
I, for the great grandſon of Mowbrays, V eres, - 


and Beauchamps to die in a good old age of a fe- 
ver! I bluſhed whenever I caſt my eyes on our 


genealogy in the little parlour. —I determined to 
oot myſelf. It is true, no man ever had more 
reluctance to leave the world; and when I went 
to clean my piftols, every drop of Mowbray | 
blood in my veins ran as cold as ice. As my 
conſtitution is good and hearty, I thought it 
would be time enough to die ſuddenly twenty or 
thirty years hence; but happening about a month 
ago to be near choaked by a fiſh-bone, I was 
armed for the honour of my family, and have 
been ever ſince preparing for death. - The letter to 
de left on my table (which indeed coſt me ſome 
trouble to compoſe, as I had no reaſon to give for 
3 „„ my 
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my ſudden reſolution) was written out fair, when 
| I read your gs from that minute I have 
changed — mind; and though it ſhould be ever 
ſo great a diſgrace to my family, I am reſolved 
to Iive as long and as happily as Iean. 
'Yov will no doubt, . ' fir, be encouraged 
From this example to perſue the reformation of 
this contagious crime. Even in the ſmall diſtrict 
where I live, I am not the only inſtance of the 
propenſity to ſuch a cataſtrophe. The lord of 
the manor,” whoſe fortune indeed is much ſupe- 
rior to mine, though there is no compariſon in 
the antiquity of our families, has had the very 
fame thought. He is turned of ſixty- ſeven, and 


is devoured by the ſtone and gout. In a dread- 


ful fit of the former, as his phyſician was fitting 


by his bed-ſide, on a ſudden his lordſhip ceaſed 


_ roaring, and commanded his relations and chap- 
lain to withdraw, with a compoſure unuſual to 
him even in his beſt health; and putting on the 
greateſt appearance of philoſophy, or what, if 
the chaplain had ſtaid, would have been called 
reſignation,” he commanded the doctor. to tell 
him, if his caſe was really deſperate. The phy- 
ſician, with a flow profuſion of latinized evaſions, 
endeavoured to elude the queſtion, and to pive 
him ſome glimmerings of hope, that there might 
be a chance that the extremity of pain would occaſim 
a degree of fever, that might not be mortal in elf, 
but which, if things did not come to a criſis {out 
might help to carry his lordſbip off. I underitand 
„ you, by G—d,” fays his lordſhip, with great 
tranquillity and a few more oaths ; © Yes, d—1 
4 you, you want to kill me with ſome of your 
* confounded diſtempers; but T'l] tell 2 

8 At „ only 
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« I only aſked you, becauſe if I can't poſſibly live, 
« ] am determined to kill myſelf ; for rot me ! if 
« jt ſhall ever be ſaid that a man of my quality 
died of a curſed natural death. There, tell 
« Boman to give you your fee, and bid him 


bring me my piſtols.” However, the fit abated,, 


and the neighbourhood is ſtill waiting with great 
impatience to be ſurprized with an account of 
his lordſhip's having ſhot himſelf. - 
_ However, Mr. Fitz-Adam, extenſive as the 
ſervice is which you may render to the commu- 


nity by aboliſhing this heatheniſh practice, I think 
in ſome reſpects it is to be treated with tender- 
neſs ; in one caſe always to be tolerated... Na- 
tional courage is. certainly not at high-water 


mark: what if the notion of the dignity of ſelf- 
murder ſhould be indulged till the end of the 


war? A man who has reſolution enough to kill 


himſelf, will certainly neyer dread being killed 
by any body elſe. It is the privilege of a free- 


ching-Engliſbman to chuſe his death: if any of 
our high-ſpirited notions are cramped, it may 
leaven our whole fund of valour; and while wg 
are likely to have occaſion for all we can exert, 


I ſhould humbly be of opinion, that you per- 


mitted ſelf- murder till the peace, upon this con- 


dition, that it ſnould be diſhonourable for any 


man to kill himſelf, till he had found that no 


Frenchman was brave enough to perform that 


IdpEED the very celebration. of this myſtery 


has been tranſacted hitherto in a manner ſome- 
what mean, and unworthy people of faſhion. 
No tradeſman could hang himſeſf more feloni- 


ouſly than our very nobles do. There is none of 
; 54 ; . 1 1 * 7 8. that | 
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of diſſuaſion. J can conceive no foundation for 
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that open defiance of the laws of their country, 


none of that contempt for what the world may 
think of them, which they ſo properly wear on 


other ocealions. They teal] out of. the world 
from their own cloſets, or before their ſervants 
are up in a morning. They leave a miſerable 
apology behind them, inſtead of fitting up all 
night drinking, till the morning comes for diſ- 
patching themſelves. Unlike theif great originals, 
the Romans, who' had reduced ſelf- murder to a 
ſyſtem of good-breeding, and uſed to ſend cards 
to their acquaintance to notify their intention. 
. of the duty of the week in Rome was to 
leave one's name at the doors of ſuch as were 
Saran g themſelves. Particular friends were / 
in; and if very intimate, it was even expected 
cuts ufe fome common-place phraſes 


our ſhabby way of bolting into t'other. world, 
but that obſolete law which inflicts a eroſs-road 


and a ftake on Y > oogg a _ abſurd 


Ratnte; nor can I imagine that 
ed de eue, unleſ)-ons could © —— 
man who had killed himſelf to be brought to life 
again. Somewhere indeed I have read of a ſuc- 
ceſsful law for reſtraining this crime. In ſome 
of the Grecian ſtates, the women of faſhion in- 
curred the anger of Venus—I quite forget up- 
on what occaſion; perhaps for little or none: 

goddeſſes in thoſe days were. ſcarce lefs whimſical 
than their fair votartes Whatever the cauſe 
was, ſhe inſpired them with a fury of ſelf murder. 
The legiſlature of the 2 it ſeems, l 
the reſentment of the deity a little arbitrary; and 


to oe a top to the * de viſed an W 
e 
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which one ſhould have thought would have been 
very inadequate to the evil. They ordered the 
beauteous bodies of the lovely delinquents to be 
hung up naked by one foot in the public ſquares. 
How the fair offenders came to think this attitude 
unbecoming, or why they imagined any poſition 
that diſcovered all their charms, could be ſo, is 
not mentioned by hiſtorians; nor, at this diſtance 
of time, is it poſſible for us moderns to gueſs: 
certain it is, that the penalty put a ſtop to the 
barbarous cuſtom. 1 Too by | 


Bur what ſhall one ſay to thuſa countries, 


which not only allow this crime, but encourage 
it, even in that part of the ſpecies whoſe ſoftneſs: 
demands all protection, and ſeems moſt abhorrent 
from every thing ſanguinary and. herce? We 
know there are nations, where the magiſtrate 
gravely gives permiſſion ta the ladies to accom- 
pany their huſbands into the other world, and 
yrhere it is reckoned: the greateſt profligacy for a. 
widow not to demand leave to burn herſelf alive. 
Were this faſhion once to fats here, I tremble to 
think what havock. it would occaſion. Between. 


the natural propenſity-to ſuicide, and the violence 


of. conjugal engagements, one ſhould not ſee ſuch: 


a thing as a lozenge, or a widow... Adieu join- 


tures: adieu. thoſe ſoft reſources of the brave and 
neceſitous ! What unfortunate reli& but would 


prefer: being buried alive to the odious embraces- 


of. a ſecond paſſion? Indeed, Mr. Fitz-Adam, 
you muſt keep a ſtrict eye on our. fair country- 
women. I know one or two who already wear 
pocket piſtols, which, conſidering the 2 — 
of their natures, can only be intended againſt 


their. on perſons... And this article leads me na- 
17 2 turally, 
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turally to the only caſe, in which, as I hinted 
above, I think fe . murder always to be allowed. 
The moſt admired death in hiſtory is that of the 
jpcomparable Lucretia, the pattern of her ſex, and 
the (eventual foundreſs of Roman liberty. As 
there never has been a lady fince that time, in 

her eircumſtances, but what has imitated her ex- 
ample, I think, fir, I may pronounce the caſe 
immutably to be excepted : and when Mr. Fitz- 

Adam, with that ſucceſs and glory which always 


has and muſt attend his labours, has decried the 


ſavage practice in vogue, I am perſuaded he will 
declare that ſhe is not only excuſable, but that it 


is impoſſible any woman s As mA wing 


boo raxiſhed. 74,0 0% 4 5 Tha 
= 3 a IF 

. Your truh obliged N 

ere e E 

and admirer, 
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TY 5 vulgar notion, and worthy of the vul- 
gar, for it is both falſe and abſurd, that paſ- 
Hr people are the beft-natured people in. the 
world. They are monary. jt it it true; a trifle 
will put them in a fury ; while they are in that 


fury, they neither-know nor care what they ſay or do: 
but then at ſoon' us it it over, they are extremey 
forry and penitent for any i injury or miſchief they did. 
This panegyric on theſe cholerie good-natured 
. amounts 
in 


F rawls when. — Tins 
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in plain common ſenſe and Engliſh to this: that 
they are good-natured when they are not ill 


natured; and that when in their fits of rage they 


have faid or done thin ral that have brought them 


to the gaol or the ows, the 70 pr 
. ſorry for it. It is indeed highly probable that 


they are; but where is the reparation to thoſe 
whoſe: ceptitations' limbs; or lives they have either 
wounded or deſtroyed ? This concern comes 
too late, and is only for themſelves. Self-love 
was the-cauſe of the injury, and i is the only mo- 


tive of the repentance. 


Hap theſe furious people real 3 nature, 
their firſt offence would be their laſt, and they 
would reſolve at all events never to relapſe. The 


moment they felt their choler riſing, they would 
enjoin themſelves an abſolute ſilence and inaction, 


and by that ſudden check rather expoſe themſelves 
to a momentary ridicule (which, by the way, 


would be followed of ert applauſe) than 


run the leaſt rie being irreparably miſ# 


chieyous. 
T KNow it is aid! in their behalf, that this im 


pulſe to wrath is conſtitutionally fo ſudden and ſo 
ſtrong, that they cannot ftifle it, even in its birth: 
but experience ſhews us, that this allegation is 
notoriouſly falfe ; for we daily obſerve that theſe 
ſtormy perſons both can and lay thoſe guſts of 
paſſion, when awed: by reſpect, reſtrained by in- 
tereſt, or intimidated by fear. The moſt out- 
rageous furioſo does not give a looſe to his anger 

in preſence of his fovereign, or his 'miſtrefs ; nor 


the expectant heir in preſence of the peeviſh do- 


tard from whom he hopes for an inheritance. 
The re 711 though perhaps under the 
9 een 


"0 
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ſtrongeſt provocations, from unjuſt delays and gr 
broken promiſes, calmly ſwallows his unavailing ve 

- _ wrath, diſguiſes it even under ſmiles, and gently r 
waits for more. favourable moments: nor does Fe 


dhe criminal fly in a paſſion at his judge or his fl pl 


: | T HERE is then but one ſolid excuſe to be al- ſai 
ledged in favour of theſe people; and if they wil yot 
Frankly urge it, I will candidly admit it, .becauſe "H 
it points out its-own remedy, I mean, let them ot 
fairly confeſs themſelves mad, as they moſt un- L 1 
an are: for what plea can theſe that 


are frantic ten times a day, bring 1 e ee ov 
bleeding, and a dark room, when ſo many: much. M thi 
more harmleſs madmen are confined in their cells. thi 
at Bedlam for being mad only once in- a moon ? thi 
Nay, I have been aſſured by the late ingenious jo) 
doctor Monro, that ſuch of his patients who were 1 


really of a good-natured diſpoſition, and who in- ne! 
their lucid intervals were allowed the liberty of 7 


walking about the hoſpital, would frequently, f 
when they found the previous ſymptoms of their gi\ 
returning madneſs, voluntarily apply for confine- ter 

ment, conſcious of the miſchief which they might the 
poſlibly do, if at liberty. If thoſe who pretend ſhe 
not to be mad, but who really are fo; had the the 
fame fuad of good-nature, they would make the inf 
fame application to their friends, if they have = 

„ Fee il ES | nu 
| 3 is in the Menagiana a very pretty doe 
ſtory of one of theſe angry gentlemen, which ſets MW ſeq 
their extravagancy in a very ridiculous light. . the 
Tuo gentlemen were riding together, one of fan 


whom, who was a choleric one, happened to be for 
mounted on a bigh-mettled horſe; The horſe In 
| grew 
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grew a little troubleſome, at which the rider grew- 
very angry, and whipped and ſpurred him With 
reat fury; to which the horſe, almoſt as wrong 
Ea as his maſter, replied with kicking and 
plunging. The companion, concerned for the 
danger, and aſhamed of the folly of his friend, 
ſaid to him coolly, Be quiet, be quiet; and ſbeꝛo 
a, the wiſer of the tb. WD cd eas 
THIS ſort of madneſs, for I will call it by no 
other name, flows from various: cauſes, of which 
I ſhall now. enumerate the moſt general. | 
LIGHT unballaſted heads are - very apt to be: 
overſet by every guſt, or even breeze of paſſion ;; 


they appretiate things wrong, and think every 


thing of importance, but what: really is fo : hence 
thoſe frequent and ſuddens tranſitions from filly 
joy to ſillier anger, according as the preſent ſilly 
umour is gratified or thwarted. This is the 
never- failing characteriſtic of the uneducated vul-- 
gar, who often in the ſame half-hour fight with: 
ry, and ſhake hands with affection. Such heads 
give themſelves no time to reaſon; and if you at- 
tempt to reaſon with them, they think you rally 
them, and reſent the affront. They are, in: 
ſhort,. overgrown children, and continue ſo in: 
the moſt advanced age. Far be it from .me to: 
inſinuate, what ſome 111-bred authors have bluntly. 
aſſerted, that this is in general: the. cafe of the 
faireſt part of our ſpecies,. whoſe great: vivacity. 
does not always allow them time to reaſon con- 
ſequentially, but hurries them into teſtineſs upon 
the leaſt oppoſition to their will. But at the 


fame time, with all the partiality which I have 


for them, and nobody can have more than I have, 
L muſt confeſs that. in -10" debates, /Thave,, 


much 
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much more admired, the copiouſneſs of their-rhe. 


toric, than the conoluſiyeneſs of their logic. 


- PEOPLE of ſtrong animal ſpirits, warm conſti- 


tutions, and a cold genius. (a moſt unfortunate 
and ridiculous,, though common compound) are 


molt. jraſcible animals, and very dangerous in 


their wrath... They are active, puezling, blun- 
dering, and petulantly enterpriſing and perſever- 


ing. They are impatient of the leaſt contradic- 


tion, having neither arguments nor words to re- 


ly with; and the animal. part of their compo- 
Alon burſts. out into furious exploſions, which. 


dave often miſchievous conſequences. Nothing 


bs. too outrageous or criminal for them to ſay or 
do in theſe fits; but as the beginning: of their 


frenzy. i 7 eaſily diſcoverable by their glaring eyes, 
inflamed countenances, and rapid motions, the 


company, as conſervators of the peace (which, by 
the way, every, man is, till the authority of a 
Magiſtrate can be procured) ſhauld forcibly ſeize 


tian in ſome dark cloſet, vault, or: ccal-hole. 


Men. of. nice honour, without one grain of 
common. honeſty.. (for ſuch. there · are). are won: 


derfully combuſtible. The honourable is to ſup- 
gort and..nrotect. the diſhoneſt part of their cha- 


xacter.. The conſciouſneſs of Weir uilt makes 


them both. ſore and e "TOS 
. THERE is anather v iraſcible ſort. of Baums 
animals, whoſe m proceeds. from pride. 
Theſe are generally the people, who. having juſt 
fortunes ſufficient to live idle and uſeleſs toſociety,. 
ereate themſelves gentlemen, and are ſcrupulouſly. 
tender of the. rank.and dignity which they have 
They e the more reſpec, from being 
| ee, 3 | conſcious. 


w | 4 


thete madmen, and confine. them in the mean 
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conſcious that they have no right to any. They 


oonſtrue every thing into a ſlight, aſk explana- 
tions with heat, and miſunderſtand them with 
fury. M ho are you? What are you ?. Do yqu know. 


. who you ſpeak to? Vi teach you to be filent to a 


gentleman, are their daily 1dioms of ſpeech, which- 


frequently end in aſſault and battery, to the great 


emolument of the Round-houſe and Crown- 
lee: edicts eee, > 
. I nave known many young fellows, who at 


* 
* 


their firſt ſetting out into the world, or in the army, 


have ſimulated a paſſion which they did not feel, 


merely as an indication of ſpirit, which word is 


falſely looked upon as ſynonymous with courage. 
They dreſs aandfook herce, ſwear enormoull 
and rage furiouſly, ſeduced by that popular 51s 
ſpirit. But I beg leave to inform theſe miſtaken . 
young gentlemen, whoſe error I . compaſſionate, . 
that the true ſpirit of a rational being conſiſts in 
cool and ſteady reſolution, which can only be the 
reſult of reſſection and virtzv e. 
IAM very ſorry to be obliged to own, tliat 
there is not a more irritable part of the ſpecies, 


than my brother authors. Criticiſm, cenſure, ar. 


even the ſlighteſt diſapprobation of their immor- 
tal. works, excite: their.moſt. furious indignation. . 
It is true indeed that they expreſs their reſentment. 
in a manner leſs dangerous both to others and to 
themſelves... Like incenſed porcupines, they dart 


their quills. at the objects of their wrath. The 


wounds given by theſe ſhafts are not mortal, and ö 
only painful, in proportion to the diſtance from 


whence they, fly. Thoſe which are diſcharged 


(as by much.the greateſt numbers are) from great 


heights, ſuch. as. garrets. or. four-pair-of-ſtair 


rooms, 
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rooms, ate puffed away by the wind, and never 


Bit the mark; but thoſe which are let off from a 
firſt or ſecond floor, are apt to occaſion a little 


ſmarting, and ſometimes feſtering, eſpecially if 


the party wounded be unſounc. 
. Our GREAT CREATOR has wiſely given us 
paſſions, to rouze us into action, and to engage 


our gratitude to him hy the pleaſures they procure 


us; but at the ſame time he has kindly given us 
reaſon ſufficient, if we will but give that reaſon. 
fair play, to controul thoſe paſſions ;- and has de- 
legated authority to ſay to them, as he ſaid to the 
Waters, Thus far ſhall ye go, and no farther.” 
The angry man is his own ſevereſt tormentor; 
his breaſt knows no peace, while his raging paſ. 
ſions are reſtrained by no ſenſe of either religious 
or moral duties. What would be his cafe, if his 
unforgiving example (if. I may uſe ſuch an ex- 
MAk ER, whoſe forgiveneſs he can only hope for, 
in proportion as he Fimſelf forgives and loves his 
—: ͤ ( TITS THT 
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IF ve give credit to the vulgar opinion, or even 
1 to the aſſertions of: ſome reputable: authors 
Both ancient and modern, poor human nature 
was not originally formed for keeping: every age 
has degenerated; and from the fall of the firſt 
man, my unfortunate anceſtor, our ſpecies has. 
been tumbling on, century by century, from bad 

to worſe, for about fix thouland years. 


i 


Cox- 


— 


3 were followed by his ALL-MERCIFUL. : 
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CONSIDERING this progreſſive ſtate of dete-- 
foration, it is a very great mercy that things are 
no worſe with-us at preſent; ſince, geometrically- 
33 the human ought- by this time to have 
ſunk in r OO" the brute and the vegetable 
ſpecies, which are neither of them ſuppoſed to 
have dwindled or degenerated conſiderably, ex- 
cept in a very few inſtances: for it muſt be own-- 
ed that our modern oaks are inferior to thoſe of: 
Dodona, our breed of horſes to that of the Cen- 
taurs, and our breed of fowls to that of the 
Phœnixes. ON p 
Bur is this really the caſe ? Certainly not. It 
is only one of thoſe many errors which are art- 
fully ſcattered by the deſigns of a few, and blindly. 
adopted by the ignorance and folly. of the many. 
The moving exclamations of— theſe ſad times“ 


this degenerate age] the affecting lamentations 


over declining; virtue and triumphant vice, and the 
tender and aal farewell bidden every day to un- 
rewarded and diſcouraged public ſpirit, arts and: 
ſciences, are the common-phce topics of the 
pride, the envy, and the malignity of the human 
heart, that can- more eaſily forgive, and even 
commend,- antiquated and remote, than bear co-— 
temporary and contiguous merit. Men of theſe 
mean ſentiments have always been the ſatiriſts of 
their-own, and the panegyriſts of former times. 
They give this tone, Which foels, like birds in 


dhe dark, catch by ear, and whiſtle all day. | 


x 


Mg 7-1: 

I it. has conſtantly ' been my endeavour to 
root out, if. I could, or, if I could not, to expoſe' 
the vices of the human heart, it ſhall be the ob- 
ject of this day's' paper to examine this ſtrange 


inverted 


* 
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inverted entail of virtue and merit upwards, ac-. 


cording, to priority of birth, and ſeniority of age. 
I ſhall prove it to be forged, and conſequently 


null and void to all intents. and purpoſes what- 


I Is I loved to jingle, I would fay that human 
| the ſame, tho 
always varying; that is, the ſame in ſubſtance, 


nature has always been invariably 


but varying in forms and modes, from many 


concurrent. cauſes, of which perhaps we know but. 


few. Climate, education,, acoidents, ſeverally 


contribute to change thoſe modes; but in all cli- 


mates, and in all ages, we diſcover thro* them 
the ſame paſſions, affections, and appetites, and 


the ſame degree of virtues and vices. 


IT xs being unqueſtionably the true ſtate of the 
caſe, which it would be endleſs to bring inſtances. 


to prove from the hiſtories of all times and of all. 
nations, I ſhall, by way of warning to the incau- 
tious, and of reproof to the deſigning, proceed 
to explain the reaſons, which I have but juſt 
hinted at above, why the human natfire of the 
time being has always been reckoned the worſt 
and moſt degenerate. _ 5 i 


AUTHORS, eſpecially poets, though great men, 


14 


are, alas] but men; and like other men, ſubject 


to the weakneſſes of human nature, though per- 
haps in a leſs degree: but it is. however certain 
that their breaſts are not abſolutely ſtrangers to 
the paſſions: of jealouſy, pride, and envy. Hence 
it is that they are very apt to meaſure merit by 
the century, to love dead authors better than liv- 
ing ones, and to love them the better, the longer 
they. have been dead. The Auguſtan age is 
zrefore their favourite æra, being at leaſt ſe- 
| VVV 


'L 
2 


the degeneracy of the preſent age. 
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renteen hundred years. diſtant from the preſent. 
That emperor was not only a judge of wit, but, 
for an emperor, a tolerable performer too; and 
Mæcenas, his firſt miniſter, was both a patron 
and a poet: he not only encouraged and pro- 
tected, but fed and fattened men of wit at his own. 
table, as appears from Horace: no ſmall encou- 
nagement for panegyric. Thoſe were times in- 
deed for genius to diſplay itſelf in! It was ho- 
noured, taſted, and rewarded. But now 
0 tempera !_ G. mores! One muſt however do 
juſtice to the authors, who thus declaim againſt 
their own times, by acknowledging that they are 
ſeldom the aggreſſors; their own times have 
commonly begun with them. It is their reſent- 
ment, not their judgment (if they have any) that 
ſpeaks this language. Anger and deſpair make 
them endeavour to lower that merit, which, till 
brought very low. indeed, nv are ne they 


| cannot equal. 


T'HERE- is N and more numerous ſet 
of much greater men, who ſtil} more loudly: 
complain of the ignorance, the corruption, and 
_ Theſe are 


the. conſummate. volunteer, but unregarded - and. 


unrewarded politicians, who at a modeſt compu- 


tation amount to at leaſt tliree millions of ſouls 
in this political country, and who are all of them 
both able and willing to-ſteer the great veſſel of. 
the ſtate, and to take upon themſelves the whole 
load of buſineſs and burthen of em 9 for 
the ſervice of their dear country. The admini- 
tration for the time being is Alm the worſt, 
the moſt incapable, the moſt corrupt, that ever 


"oy 2 Eile of every thing but their own. 
| Intereſt. 
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intereſt. here are now. your Cecils and your 

Falſinghams ? "Thoſe who aſk that queſtion could 
anfwer it, if they would ſpeak out, Themſelves : 
For they are all that, and more too. 

I 'sTEPT the other day, in order only to in- 
_quire how my poor country did, into a coffee- 
houſe,. that is without diſpute the ſeat of the 
foundeſt politics in this great metropolis, and fat 
myſelf-down within ear-ſhot; of the principal 
eouneil-table. Fortunately for me, the preſi- 
dent, a perſon of age, 4 and becoming gra- 
vity, had juſt begun to ſpeak. He ſtated with 
infinite perſpicuity and knowledge the preſent 
ſtate of affairs in other countries, and the lamen- 
table ſituation of our own, He. traced with his 
finger upon the table, by the help of ſome coffee 


which he had ſpilt in the warmth: of his exor- 


dium, the whole courſe of the Ohio, and the 


boundaries of the Ruſſian, Pruſſian, Auſtrian, and 


Saxon dominions; foreſaw a long and bloody 
war upon the continent, calculated che ſupplies 
neceſſary for $97.0" ch on, and pointed out the 
heft methods of railing . 

very reaſon, he intimated would not be purfued- 
He wound up his diſcourſe with a moſt pathetic 
peroration, which he concluded with faying, 
Things were not carried on in this way in queen 
Elizabeth's days; the public was conſidered, and 
| able men were confulted and employed. Thoſe were 
days / Aye, ſir, and nights too, I preſume, 
( (ſaid a young fellow who ſtood near him) ſome 
longer and ſome ſhorter, according to the va- 
<<: riation of the ſeaſons ; pretty much like ours. 
Mr. Preſident was a little ſurprized at the ſudden - 
neſs and pertneſs of this interruption ; but recom- 


poſing, 
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poling himſelf, anfwered with that cool con- 
tempt that becomes a: great man, I did not 
« mean aſtronomical days, but political ones. 
The young fellow rephed, © then, ſir, I am 
« your ſervant, and went off in a laugh.  - 
— informed and edified I went off too, 
but could not help reflecting in my way, upon the 
fingular ill-luck of this my dear country, which, 
25 bay as ever I remember it, and Pa back as 
[ have read, has always been governed. by the 
only two or three people, out of two or three 
millions, totally incapable of governing, and un- 
fit to be wilted, But theſe reflections were ſoon 
interrupted by numbers of people, whom I ob- 
ſerved * into a public houſe. Amo 
them I diſcovered my worthy friend and taylor, 
that induſtrious mechanic, Mr. Regnier I ap- 
plied to him to know the meaning of that con 
courſe; to which, with his uſual lumanity, he 
anſwered, We are the maſter-taylors, wap are 
to meet to-night to conſider what 18:0 be 
done about our journeymen, who inſult and: 
« impoſe: upon us, to the great detriment of: - 
4 trade. I aſked him whether under his. gro- 
tection I might flip in and hear their delibera- 
tions. He ſaid, yes, and welcome; for that they 
ſhould do nothing to be aſhamed of. I. profited 
of this permiſſion, and following him into the 
room, found a conſiderable number of theſe inge- 
nious artiſts aſſembled, and waiting only for the _ 
arrival of my friend, who it ſeems was too conſi- 
derable for * to begin without him. He 
accordingly took the lead, opened the meeting 
with a very handſome ſpeech, in which he gave 
many inſtances of the inſolence, the unreaſon- 
0 ableneſs, 


* 


8 


ableneſs, and the exhorbitant demands of the 
n taylors, and concluded with obſery- 
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journeymen ta 
ing, “that if the government minded any thing 
e now-a-days but themſelves, ſuch abuſes would 


„ not have been ſuffered ;. and had they been 


<< but attempted in queen Elizabeth's days, ſhe 
„ would have worked them with a witneſs,” 
Another orator. then roſe up to ſpeak ; hut as I 
was ſure that he could ſay nothing better than 


what had juſt fallen from my worthy friend, I 


Role off unobſerved, and was purſuing my way 
home, when in the very next ſtreet 1 diſcovered 
a much greater number of people (though by 
their dreſs of ſeemingly inferior note) ruſhing in- 


to another public houſe. As numbers always 


excite my curioſity, almoſt as much as they mu- 


tually do each other's paſſions, I crowded in with 


them, in order to diſcover the object of this 


meeting, not without ſome ſuſpicion that this 


frequent ſenate might be compoted of the jour- 
neymen taylors, and convened in oppoſition to 


* 
— 


har which I had Judt lefe. My fulpicion wa 
Joon confirmed by the eloquence of a journey- 
| i man, a finiſher, 1 preſume, who exp atiated with | 


equal warmth and dignity, upon the injuſtice and 


oppreſſion of the maſter taylors, to the utter ruin 
of thouſands. of poor journeymen and their fa- 
milies; and concluded with aſſerting, it was 
a ſhame that the 
& ment did not take notice of ſuch abuſes; and 
4 that had the maſter taylors done theſe things 

& in queen Elizabeth's days, ſhe would have maſ- 

E tered them with a vengeance, ſo ſhe would.” 


government and the parlia- 


I corEss I could not help ſmiling at this ſin- 
gular conformity. of ſentiments, and. almoſt of 


expꝑreſ- 


* 


— 
— 


— 
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expreſſions, of the maſter politicians, the maſter 
taylors, and the journeymen taylors. I am con- 
vinced that the two latter really and honeſtly be- 


lieved what they ſaid; it not being in the leaſt 
improbable that their underſtandings ſhould be 
the dupes of their intereſts : but I will not ſo pe- 
temptorily anſwer for the interior conviction of 
the political orator ; though at the ſame time, I 


muſt do him the juſtice to ſay, he ſeemed full dull 


enough to be very much in earneſt, 


Tas ſeveral ſcenes of this day ſuggeſted to 


me when I got home various reflections, which 
perhaps I may communicate to my readers in 
ſome future paper. : 


FFF 
Nous. 198. TnunxspAv, Other 14, 1756. 


Nemo in ſeſe tentat deſcendere, nemo. | 


[ BE G your advice and aſſiſtance to enable 


me to get rid of one of the moſt impertinent 
companions: that ever exiſted. I have tried oe A 
art and contrivance in my power to free myſe 


from his odious converſation; the creature will 


preſs upon my retirement, and force himſelf upon 
me in ſpite of my teeth; tough the tote a tete 


is always the moſt ſhocking and unmannerly you 
can poſſibly” conceive. ' The thing is always 
meddling in my affairs in a manner to be quite 

| . intolerable; 
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. antolerable ; always ſetting them in ſuch a light, 
as cannot fail to put me out of humour; and teaz- 
ing me with reflections that make me weary of 
my life. IJ am ſure I could more eaſily bear the 
ipiteful tongues of twenty witty: females at a maſ- 
 querade, than the impertinence of this animal for 
a quarter of an hour; and with concern I find, 
that the more pains I take to free myſelf from 
him, the more troubleſome he grows. 
Nox do I complain only for my own ſake, 
but for the ſakes of almoſt the whole circle of 
my acquaintance, as well female as -male, who 
in general are peſtered in a moſt unreaſonable 
manner by this ſaucy intruder, whom all are ſure 
to admit, though ſo few care for his company, 
and. againſt whoſe preſumption no rank or dig- 
nity, no quality or profeſſion, can defend them. 
He will force himſelf into the cloſet, hover about 
the bed, and penetrate through the thickeſt dark- 
neſs into the deepeſt receſs ; will travel with us 
by fea and land, and follow the wretCh into ba- 
niſhment. In vain does the ſtateſman hug him- 
ſelf with the ſucceſs of his unjuſt ſchemes, or ex- 
ult in the gratification of his ambition or revenge; 
unawed by his power, this haughty companion 
will check his career of tranſport,” placing be- 
fore his eyes the inſtability of his fituation, and 
the conſequences of his actions. In vain does 
the flirt or coxcomb, when alone, endeavour to 
recollect with pleaſure the badinage of the day; 
the creature will diſturb their moſt delightful re- 
veries, and by the magic of his intervention, 
convert all the imaginary agrements into vanity, 
folly,.and loſt time, You eannot wonder then 
that fo many avoid and fly him, and that the 
3 panic 
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panic ſpread by him ſhould extend itſelf far and 
wide; nor can you be much amazed when I aſ- 
ſure you, that it is no uncommon thing to ſee 
men of ſenſe and courage fly from him without 
reaſon, and take refuge in thoſe polite reſorts, 
where diſſipation, riot, and luxury, ſecure them 

from his viſits, which they only decline becauſe 
it is unfaſhionable to converſe with him. It is 
ſurprizing what pains are continually taken, 
what contrivances have been uſed to get rid of 
this univerſal phantom. Some flatter him, ſome 
dully him, and ſome endeavour to impoſe upon 
him; but he never fails to detect their frauds, 

and to reſent them with ſeverity. | 
Tux beaus and fine gentlemen ſeem to revere 
and adore him, potfring forth libations of ſweet 
water, and offering him the incenſe of perfumes; 
cloathing him in dreſſes, elegant and expenſive 
as thoſe of our lady of Loretto, practiſing every 
art of heathen or popiſh idolatry, even torturing 
themſelves for his ſake; but all with no manner 
of ſucceſs ; for the brute in return is as unſociable 
and difagreeable to the pretty creatures, as the 
moſt ſavage ſquire, or the moſt formal pedant ; 
ſo that, ſpite of-their pretences, they are obliged 
to fly, as a plague, from what they appear moſt . 
to admire. I cannot here omit a whimſical cir- 
cumſtance in this paradoxical character, that moſt 
people are reproached with loving him with the 
greateſt partiality and fondneſs, and are greatly 
delighted to hear him 'praiſed, yet very few ſeek 
to come to the knowledge of him, or cultivate 
his acquaintance ; nay, the greater part try all 
poſſible means to avoid encountering 3 
25 e bps eee Ove 
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Don modern philoſophers pretend, by their 


ſyſtems to have ſilenced him, and by that means: 


to have prevented his being troubleſome to them 


or their acquaintance ; but how fallacious theſe 


pretences are, is plain from their avoiding all op- 
portunities of being alone with him, and the con- 
fuſion they expreſs whenever by unavoidable ne- 
ceſſity they are forced to it. 6 
known enemy to the modern elegant tables, have 
exerted all the arts of the kitchen againſt him, 
lengthening the feaſt till midnight to keep him 
off; but, like the reckoning, he appears when 
the banquet is over, reproaching the bounteous 
hoſt with his profuſion, and the pampered gueſt 
with his wanton fatiety : nay, ſo galling are his 
reprehenſions, and fo troubleſome his intruſion, 
that there have not been wanting inſtances, even 
in high life, of thoſe, who not being able to keep 
-him off otherways, have called in to their relief 
the halter, dagger, and piſtol, and fairly removed 
themſelves into another world to get 110 of him, 
though certain queer fellows pretend that they 
are bit, and that he has followed them even 
A 3 
ITE fair ſex, though generally favourable to 
the impertinent, are ſo rudely attacked by this 
inſolent intruder, that to keep him off, they have 
been obliged to call in to their aſſiſtance the relief 
of routs, balls, aſſemblies, operas, gardens, and 
cards; and all little enough for their protection, 
Je might indeed pretend to ſome ſhare of their 
favour, as, like themſelves, he is a ſevere cen- 
ſurer of his acquaintance ; but there is this dit- 
ference in their management, that the ladies are 
generally fondeſt of fixing their cenſure on the 
innocent, and their adverſary is a judge _ con- 
5 = demns 


thers, as he is a 
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Ix the city, thoſe of the middling rank ccnverſe. 
yith hig pretty familiarly; and:the rich, to whom 
dye troubleſome, 
h a charm to keep him off. They place a 
number of bags, full of pieces, of a particular, 
metal, cloſe together; or in their ſtead, ſome bits 
of paper inſcribed with certain cabaliſtical cha- 
raters, Which, with a Midas-like touch, they can 
tranſmute into gold. By the helꝑ of this charm, 
though they do not entirely get rid of him, they 
become quite inſenſible to every thing he can 


hand, or are applied to other uſes. hy the politer 
part of mankind, this magie is not properly un-, 
derſtood or practiſed at the other end of the 
town; though it is ſaid. that ſome particular per- 
ſons there had tried it with a proper effect. | 
 NoTrTwiTHSTANDING all I have advanced of 
this impbrtinent viſitor, I cannot help own ing 
that ſome have attempted to inſinuate a better 
mies f Hi. A n dl Seat, für 
tecommending his acquaintance, got the title of 
2 wiſe man; à nanle at preſent but of {mall con- 
lderation ; and J am told that there never were 
but ſever who were allowed 'thars title The 

ae indeed ſome few! perſons of high rank of bot 

ſexes,” that do vouehſafe to commune with him; 
but they are ſuch ſort of folks as are hardly fit to 
converſe with any but one another ; ard very 
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ſuggeſt. ; But as theſe; materials are not always at, 
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them knowing how to- make a bett, to drink his 
tird bottle, or that has ſpirit to daſpire at the 
reputation of a bone fortune. The ladies of this 
claſs are alſo ſo unfit for the converſation of the 
world, that not one in ten of them knows how 
to play a rubber at Whiſt, or dares mn down 
EPA DAT: eee PITT 
I HAVE now, ſir, laid * my b te before 
you, and beg your advice how to get clear of my 


perplexity. My troubleſome companion is, no 


doubt, too well known to you to require the in- 


ſertion of his name; but as ſome of your readers 
(particularly females) may be ſubject to the my 
of forgetting their moſt intimate acquaintance, 
will inform them, that this ghaftl phantom that 
intrudes fo impertinently upon all ſorts of people, 
this creature that we ſo ſeldom know What to do 
with, and wiſh ſo heartily to Bet rid wy is no 
other than Oster. 8 
1 We ; + 7 (lr 1 ; 
' 9 &c, 5 I» 
Tmorur Lorin. 


} 
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N extravag ant paſſion for collecting flowers, 
A and weich obtained the name of Tulipo- 
mania, or Tulip madneſs,” is ſaid to have become, 
not many years ago, the ſubject of a reſtrictive 
law in one 1 che moſt eee countries in 

Europe. 
IxDEED few nations or ages are without their 


madnelſes and as it is remarked by ee 
a 
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that every year has its peculiar diſeaſe, ſo we may 
obſerve that every country, in the courſe of leis 
than half a. century, has its peculiar Mania. 

Ar preſent the Palitical Mania is pretty violent 
in theſe kingdoms-; but I believe, upon a little 
attention, that we ſhall find the Genteel Mania to 
have a long while extended itfelf with the moſt 

general influence among us. 

THE mere word Genteel "IR to have! had ſo 
ſingular an efficacy in the very ſound of it, as to 
have done more to the confounding all diſtinc- 
tions, and promoting a levelling principle, than 
the philoſophic reflections of the moſt profound 
teacher of republican maxims,. 6 #4 

To do the genteel thing, to wear the genteel. 
thing, a gentee] method of education. and living, 
or a genteel way of becoming either a knave or 


a bankrupt, has ruined as many once worthy: fa- 


milies as a plague or a civil war, and rooted out 

of this country more real virtues than can be re- 

planted in it for many centuries. 1 
A SENSE of; duties in our ſeveral relations is 


prodigiouſſy ungenteel. It is the prerogative of 


this age to do every thing in the genteele et manner. 
And though our n e were good honeſt 
people, yet to be ſure their notions were very: 
ungenteel. . Nothing now. ſeems duller than their 
apothegms, and their reaſoning is as pe 1 
able as the cut of their coat. 

Tx imitating; every ſation. above our own, 
ſrems to be the lt principle of the genteeleſt Ma- 
nia, and operates with equal efficacy upon the 
tenth couſin of a woman of quality, and her ac- 


quaintance who retails Gentility: u ef r neigh- 
n in the Borough. r vill en 
1 _ - = 
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wo deeply are all ranks of people impreſſed 
with the Gentzel, that Mrs. Betty is of opinion 
that routs. would be very genteel in the kitchen; 


and it, is no ſurprizing thing for a Monmouth- 


| Greet broker to. aſſure 2 baſket-woman that the 
2 gown he _ fell: to. her i is e Gen- 
8 2 41 1 44 

Tris 5 diſeaſe ſhews ;tfelf under; very 
hg: mage I. e known a healthy 
ir] ſcarce. a fort t in town, but it — 
Act her voice, pray her countenance, 
and almoſt taken away the uſe of her limbs, at- 
tended with. a conſtant giddineſs of the head, 
and a reſtleſſneſs of being 5 in a place; till at 
laſt, repeated colds 2 at —— a violent 
fever at a ridotto, ſomething like a dropſy at a 
maſquerade, and the ſmall pox in ſucceſſion, 
with a general deſertion of admirers, have re- 
ſtored her to her —_—_ and her old aunts. in the 


- Caun 


-- LORIO o made a good: figure 3 in the 3 
as à ſenſible ſober young fellow, and an excel- 
lent ſcholar; till Alen for him, a ſcheme to 
town inſpired him with the notions. of Gentility, 
uſually contracted at the Shakeſpear, and à Bag- 


nio. Inſtead of his once rational friendſhips. at 
the ſeats of literature, his paſſion now was to en- 
jox«the vanity. of walking arm in arm with right 
honourables in all public places; to his former 


agquaintance (if it was ſometimes impoſſible to 
avoid the meeting ſuch diſagreeable people) he 
ono: . and nothing under 
ent of an earl could make —— to- 
errant In a ſhort time he became at the 
—.— of the firſt n 3 of 


. true 
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true reliſh, and the umpire of debates in every 


party at Whiſt, His equipage, houſe, and li- 
veries were the model of Gentility, to men who 
had leſs genius for invention, though more for- 
tune than himſelf; till having reduced the little 
patrimony left him by a frugal father, he was 
cured of the Genteel by a poor regimen in the 
Fleet, TW 17 

Dick Ledger was a plain honeſt man; his 
anceſtors had been tradeſmen for five genera- 


tions, and to the fortune which they had al- 


ready accumulated for him, Dick, by his in- 
duſtry, had added about ten thouſand pounds: 
when unfortunately the ſymptoms of the Gentezl 
Mania appeared in the family. Mrs. Ledger's 
head was firſt turned, immediately after her. pay- 
ing a viſit to a very. diſtant relation of faſhion 


at the other end of the town. Her daughter 


ſoon caught the infection; and it was unani- 
mouſly determined by the veice of the whole 
family, notwithſtanding Mr. Ledger's opinion to 
the contrary, that it was right for a woman in 
ber ſituation to make ſome appearance; that it 


was Mr. Ledger's duty, if he had any regard for 
her and his, children, to live a little genteel, and 


introduce his family properly into life. That it 
was very abſurd in Mr. 1 —— to think of 
making Tommy a ſoap-boiler, and that a lad of 
his parts ſhould be brought up to ſome gente! 


profeſſion. The reſult of theſe important deli= 


berations was a coach and four horſes, 'as many 
footmen, a fine ſeat in the country, and a'town- 


houſe in Groſyenor-ſquare for the reſidence of 


Mrs, Ledger, 


M23 - Tenn 
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Tomy, after taking lodgings for one year 
in the politeſt college 2t Oxfor : pending there 

five hundred pounds, and becoming a perfect 

adept in tennis, ſet out upon his travels under 

the care of a French valet de chambre, to learn 
the Norman accompliſhments at Caen: and at 
length, having left his modeſty at Paris, his ſo- 
briety in Germany, his morality at Venice, and 
all religion at Rome, he returned, neither fit for 
à ſoap-boiler nor a gentleman, with too much 
pride for the former, and too little improvement 
for the latter. The ſum of all was, that the re- 
putation of the young ladies became ſomewhat 
equivocal, . and Mrs. Ledger herſelf was thought 
to be no better than ſhe ſhould be. Mr. Ledger 
ſoon after ſaw. his name among the numerous liſt 
of bankrupts in the Gazette. However, by re- 
turning into the air of the city, he quickly grew 
better, hut it is thought that Mrs. Ledger will 
A A Runge roo ne 
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I nave a brother at Cambridge, who is a 
ſcholar, which I am not, becauſe I am eldeſt. 
While he is writing a learned hiſtory of the fa- 
ſhions of . the. paſt; ages in polite, antiquity, I am 
here in town inventing. new ones for the orna- 
ment of the preſent. He has ſtudied whole vo- 
lumes ag big as church bibles, about the ſhape of 
the Roman ſhoes, the half-moons upon ſenato- 
rial. buſkins, and the graſhopper pampoons worn 
by the ladies at Athens. Being well acquainted 


with 
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with buſts and coins, he has ſettled with great 
critical cxactneſs the origin of head-drefles, and 
the chronology of periwigs ; and he ſays that he 
is now at laſt, after ſeveral years meditation and 
reading, able to conyince the world, that caps 
and lappets were invented by the Egyptians, and 
that the Greeks, uſed paſte in dreſſing the hair. 
As to myſelf, I am the firſt, man who introduced 
the long walking-ſticks., As ſoon as the public 
comes. into my faſhions, I quit them, and gene- 
rally have the diſtance of the ſmarteſt young fel- 
lows about town in the novelty of my habit. I 
intend to introduce roll-up N and high 
heels this winter: by the following Winter, if the 
mode ſhould take, then I ſhall wear no heels at 
all, and, a pair of trupk hoſe like y grand- 
father's, picture, in pur, great hall in the country. 
An old gentleman, with whom I condeſcend now- 
and-then to converſe. {who by-the-bye is my fa- 
ther) often remonſtrates to me what a mad way 
of dreſſing I am got into. I anſwer, that I won- 
der he ſhould reprove me, when he-himſelf is a 
VVV 


acquaintance. aſſure me that have the genteele/t. 


TT 14 


fancy in the world, pray now / come and fee me 


1 , 


#3 
| 


at George's (for you will eaſily know me) and tell 
me if, you-dorre ͤ v 
Yours, ; 


NicholLAs NoveL, 
ADVER TISEMENT. 


6 THis is to acquaint thoſe who are inclined 
sto encourage every polite attempt in this na- 
e tion, that an academy will ſhortly be opened 

- 4 2060 
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4 at à proper diſtafice from tlie city, calculated 
in the genter{/? taſte for the reception of per- 
d“ ſons Who Would chüſe to be fa/bronable. None 
« whoſe families are in' trade will be admitted, 
& but the 3% compan) . The price of 
cc we is a 15 0 f. > rralhed uarter, and 
„ All perſonal 

i e rits 155 15 be n dire fie Wan- 
« ner as abroad, Kenz 1 xa be taken to 
te inſpire them Wich ſentiments 
& upon all ſubjects, hicticr itical, moral, 
« or religious. As to the latter, the young 
ec gentletnen may. be brought up in any way 
6 their friends think moſt convenient. Several 
40 phaetons and curricles will be kept Tot theit 
ce àmüſement; and as the converfation of ladies 
« is ſo neceſſary to form the 'deiicentr of their 
e manners, the "agrimet of ſuch a fübisty will 
« not be wanting. A gentleman, who has ſtudied 
under Mr. Höhe, will teach them to Play at 
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Avwby Tt 7 puny aver 2 
Tine ure ATi xu. Ft Sorn. 


Stabant et Parii lapider, ſirantia fans.” V ik 6. 


AM indebted to a very ingenious correſpond- 
ent at Cambridge for the following ode, 


which In juſtice to its merit, and for the enter- 
tainment of thofe of my readers who have à true 
taſte for poetical compoſition, I have dauern the 
firſt e to make . 8 
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L E D by the _—_ my Mop Ab © 188750 
The ſacred haunts, the peaceful ſhades, ., 


Wh, ART and SCULPTURE 7eign : 2 = 
I ſee, I fee, at their command, 1 4 


The living ſtones in order land, 


Au marble breathe through ev'ry vein / 
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Time breaks his hoſtile ſcythe ; he fighs 
: To find his pow” alt e, 5 
3 4 1d what" avails 1 — i 
„ Since theſe can —— 35 dead: 2 | 
« Since wal 'd'to mimic life, again in. flene 

« The Pariet feems to peak, the oy yoo w_ 


be VIX UzE's 1 train, we en, | 
Faß. fix'd their fl erect their . 5 3 
> L6# while with more than floic ſoul, .. 
The * ATTIC SAGE exhaufts the bowl, 
A pale ſuffuſion ſhades his Jes . 
Till by degrees the marble dies “. 
Ses there-the injur d + POET bleed. 4 

Ab J. ſee he droops hig languid head 25 
I pot Harting nerves, what dying leis. 
dat horror freezes ev'ry vein- 


Ti are thy works, O SCULPTURE |! thine to 3 


In rugged rack a feeling you of woe. 


Yet not alone ſuch themes demand we 
The PHYDIAN ſtroke, the Dpa W 
Eview with eli ches 
4h Ner ſcene of grief diſplay d, 
tle from her breaſt the duteous maid” 
Her InFanT ile with food Jappliet. 
+: piome fhone ſhe weeps to ſee oO 
© His ſqualid hair, and Zolling chains; 
Aud trembling, on her bended knee, | 


His hoary * her, band duets... . 


* Socrates, Ay was 8 to he by dit 
+ Seneca, born at Corduba, who, according to Phny, war ora: 
Nd + roman As ono Hh = 


dil 


2 


Spring fre to bi 7 8 
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While ev'ry leak, and ſorrewing | ove 
How foft her 1 2 oth great her. 2 {oath | 
Fu, there the will Wege Gren, 
With threat ning. 5 "and frantic mien? 

Revenge ! revenge! the Likes Pee 


When Banyan 25 fo ri, | 


While — Soliton en ae „%; 
In ſudden ſilence, the mad cra 
Her awful voice, and 1 _ 1520 A. 


IWith hope, or hy e 885 turnt, 
The marble leaps, or 7 or . 
As SCULPTURE waves her Hans: 
The varyin ; paſſuns of the mind, 
Her faith ul handmaids are. aſſign d, 
nd riſe or. all by: ber rr ales I. "6 
When now hfe's waſhed lamps expire, _ 
4 When ſin s to duſt this mortal frame, 8 
« She, like PROMETHEUS,. grafps the fire 5 
Her touch revives the lambent fame ; TW 
While, Phantx-like,, the, has bo oa bard, or ſages. 
eathe through Fury age be 
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* Semiramis cum ei circa et PAT, "= occu ata nun- 
eiatum eſſet Babylonem defecifſe; alterâ parte erinjum adhuc 
ſolutà protinus pr eam 'expugnandam cucurrit : nec prius deco- 
rem capillorum in ordinem quam tantam urbem in poteſtatem 
ſuam redegit: quocirca ſtatua ejus Babylone polita eſt, c. 
. Max, de Tra 
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Hence, \pherr Mai cr, 
Wi 175 * OE om 


Zhs erious | 1g; 
2 2 on Ek Tarek A IO ; IV; 
He trac d the wonders If the: 1 55 eek 8 i 
The chambers of the fun txplar'd, © 
N bere tints of 57 1 Pucs a r, 
FWhence ev? ry. 2 1 — Ine rabes 'is a, 
85 Zed Per 


And — RI gaby Ve 17. 

Here, as Devorion, 12. „ ae 

Condueis Ber 'baft, hier 3 

off 1 . 

And while withira een eyes th 275 * 0 

With Viktoss ft veftalirays, 

Pape oe) * ors glow + s 
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Aer, ſtatue of Sir ah. Newton erected ; in " Trinity- 
pel, by doctor Smith | 
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Wu FioWs fe age: 7, 50 io oh fc coul t 1% 
N herein th 9810 dwell; +. 


And ev ny ic Ghei untie, _ 
'That 25 l. f oul ſoul of 504 440 


To THEE, hen mould ring e le, 8 8 5 

91 ads fuvell the br 5 in buſt 14 
hall here ( for this reward i 8 8 Fy claim; 

66 Stand 2 in place 7% Nx W Tro, as: Eo * 
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Nos, tor. ; Tx HURSDAY, Nov. 4s 1756. 


vr. all the imj pres vements in polite converſe- 

tion, I Inos of nothing that is half ſo en- 
tertaining as the double entendre. It is a figure in 
rhetoric, which "owes its birth, as well- as its 
name, to our inventive neighbours the French; 3 
and it is that happy art, by which perſons of fa- 
ſhion may communicate the loo A ideas under 
the moſt innocent expreſſions, ITbe ladies have 
adopted it for the. beſt reaſon in the world: they 


have long ſince diſcovered, that the proſent "4 
ſhionable diſplay of their perſons i is by no means 


5 1 hint” to the men that they mean any 
more than to attract their admiration : the 
os entendre diſplays the mind in an equal de- 
gree, and tells us from What motives the lure. of 
eauty is: thrown Hut. It 18 an e 


note to A doubtful text, which rx ers the 


meaning ſo obvious, that e even the dulleſt reader 
cannot poſſibly miſtake it. For though the 
double entendre may Tometimes admit of a morz 

interpretation, as well as a wanton one, it is 


— 


never intended to be underſtood but one way 3 
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and he muſt. be a m ple fellow \i deed, and to- 
tally unac quainte With" 2400 cor) by, \ wh 10 does 
not take it às it Was mean 

Bur it is one thing © Anpite the attacks of 
men, and another 1 to yield to them; and it is by 
no means A neceſla Ur APN that becauſe a 
lady chuſes to dreſs ng. talk like a woman of the 
town he "muſt needs ae like 6 one. III. be 
bold to affert that the co . program We leaſt 
ten or a dozen, ti | the ſpace. of a 
twelvemionth:; ; nay; am- ne inelined to be- 


lieve, that when. an enterpriſing young fellow, 


who, from a lady's' difplaying her beauties in 
po to the utmaſt exceſs of the mode, and ſuit- 
her language to her dreſs, is apt to fancy 
kimfelf ſure of her at a tete a tete, it ig not above 
four to one but he may meet With a repülſe. 
Thoſe liberties indeed, which are attended with 
no ruinous . contin ncles, he may reaſonably 
elaim, and expect ow 
refufal ' of them would. 3th ue tis Mebelt degree 
of prudery, a foible, biet! in. his a e of nature 
and freedom, the utmoſt mal lice: of the world 


cannot lay ta the charge of a woman of condi- 


tion: but it does not abſolutely. follow, that 
becauſe ſhe is good-humoured enough to grant 
every liberty but one, ſhe muſt refuſe nothing. n 
Ix may poſſibly be objected, that. there is nei- 
ther gad bre dll nor generofity in a lady's 
inviting : a man 90 4 feaſt, pen ſhe only means 
to treat him with the garniſtr: but ſhe is cer- 
tainly miſtreſs of her own entertainment, and 
has à right to keep thoſe ſubſtantials under cover, 
which ſhe has no mind he ſhould help himſelf to. 
AOL glutton' may (as the phraſe BJ. eat her 
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wiſhed that the ladies could be prevailed upon: 


fince the moſt frugal of them cannot always. an- 
ſwer for her own cxconomy : and it. is wel! 


who have huſbands, to bear the. burdens of ſuch. 


and while there are public ordinaries in almoſt 
every pariſh of this metropolis, a hngle lady may 


all genteel companies, that there is no poſſibility 


That it is eafi] iy learnt is the happy, advantage 
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out of houſe and dan and if he will not be 
ſatisfied with . whips and creams, he m 
bis voraciouſneſs to more liberal pert (4 "My 
young lady of ceconomy. will admit no ſuch per- | 
ſons to her entertainments; they are a ſet of | 1 
robuſt unmannerly creatures, "who are perpetually F 
intruding themſelves. upon the hoſpitable and the fl 
generous, and tempting them to thoſe coſtly i 
—_ that have in. the end "undone them, and I 
compelled them ever after to keep ordinaries for | | 
their ſu pport. al 
| From this conſideration, it were heals to be- 4 


to give fewer invitations in public places; 


known that the. profuſion, of one ſingle entertain- 
ment has compelled many a beautiful, young 
creature to hide herſelf from the world for whole 
months after. As for married ladies 1285 


entertainments, and rich widows. who can af- 
ford them, ſomething may be faid ; but while 
gluttons may be feaſted liberally at ſuch tables, 


be to be excuſed. 
Bun to return particularly to. my ſubject, The 
double entendre is at preſent ſo much the taſte of 


either of bein ; DOUG: or entertaining without it, 


of it ; for as it requires little more than a min 

well ſtored with the moſt natural ideas, every 

young. lady of fifteen , AY, be e 3 
| {tructed. 


/ 
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Nructed in the rudiments of it from her book cf 
novels, or Her waiting-maid. But to be as know- 
ing as her mamma in all the refinements of the 


AR The muſt keep the very beſt company, and 
frequently receive feffons in private from a make 
Inftrutor. She ſhould alfo be careful to minute 


down in her pocket-book the moſt ſhinin g ſen- 


viments that 5 toaſted at table; that when her 
own; is called for, the may not de put to the 


puh from having nothing to Tay that would oc- 
caſion a modeſt woman to bluſh for her. Of 
all the modern inventions to enliven converſa- 
tion, and promote freedom between the ſexes, 
1 ros, 7 nothing that can compare with theſe 
3 1 rity venture to affirm,” with- 
ut dle ouſt flattery AN the ladies, that the "Are 
Ho means interter to the men in the Rapp 

nt of 'conveying the archeſt ideas imaginab 
"the moſt harmleſs words, and of en orcing 

ofe ideas by the moſt ſignificant looks, = 

Tg RE is nde one inconvenience attending 
1 Aaubli entendre, which I do not remember to 
Have heflrd taken notice bf. This inednvenience 
is the untoward effect that it is apt to have upon 
rertain diſcreet gentlewomen, who paſs under 
the denomination of old maids, As theſe grave 
perſona * are generally remarked to have the 
quickeſ ond, and as- they have once 
been. hacked þ What they call the indelicacy 


of this figure, they are ever afterwards carryin; 


it in their minds, and converting every thing 
they hear into wantonneſs and indecency. To 
ax them what o'clock it is, may be an enſnaring 
queſtion ; to pull off your gloves in their pre- 
* is beginning to undreſs; to make _ A 

OW, 


VD, 
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bow, may be ſtooping for an immodeſt ſe 3 
and to talk of bed-time, is too groſs to be endu- 
red. I have known one of theſe ladies to be ſo 
extremely upon her guard, that having dropt 
her gold watch · caſe in a public walk, and being 
dert by 4 gentleman who took it up, 
whether it was hers or not, was ſo alarmed at 
the indecency of throwing afi e her apron to ex- 
amine, that ſhe flew from him with precipitation, 
ſuffering him to put it into my e and £9 
fairly off with it. 
nrs falſe molleſly, which moſt evidently 
owes its blech to the datible entendre, is a degree 


of impudence that the other cannot match. The 


poſſeſſors of it have unfortunately diſcovered that 
the moſt immodeſt meanings may be couched: 
under very innocent expreſſions ; and having 
been once put into à looſe train of thinking, 
they are perpetually revolving in their min 
2 groſs idea that words can be madt to 
5. They would not pronounce the names 
of certain hs of their acquaintance, for. the 
hole world, and are almoſt -Thocked'to death at 


the fight of a woman with child, as it fuggene 8 | 


their minds every idea of ſenſuality. 5 
IT would doubtleſs be ve ry aſtoniſhing to the: 
__ to betold, thateven — of ny ern 
ngs has not at all times e me | 
the! — of theſe: maiden g 
Nankin -breeches of poor 


atrick the footman,. 
have: n in- 


in number 130 of theſe papers, give 
coniceivable- a he word breeches, it 


ſtems, is fo outrageouſly indecent, that a modeſt 
woman cannot bring rſelf to pronounce it, 
even 1 alone. I maſt therefore in all _ 
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impreſſions of this work, either diſmiſs the ſaid 
Patrick from his ſervice,, or direct bid to wait 
upon his ladies without any breeches at all. 

Other complaints of the like nature have alſo, 
been brought againſt me, which, conſcious as I 
am of the purity of my intentions, have piqued 
me not a little. It is from theſe complaints that 
I have entered at preſent upon the ſubject wi this 
paper, which I cannot conclude without expreſ- 
ling ſome little diſlike to the double. entqndre ; 
ſince with all the pleaſantry and merriment it 
occaſions, it has profiuced: this falſe mage ofty, 
-— in 0 humble Winzone is een it- 
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polition':of every. man may, in ſome 
| gueſſed. at from the formation and 
— = his features ; or, in other words, that 
the face is an index of the mind. This .remark: 
is eertainly not without foundation,; neverthe- 
| leſs, as men do notimake.:themfelyes,: but — t 

are maſters of their wills and Actions, fre- 
— * inſtances happen, in Which this rule is 
found to fail, and appearances contradict reality. 
I RHAVE often thought that a ſurer May might 
hes found of diſcovering; the., ſecret. notions and, 


un. each n ; and that if inſtead of con- 
ſulting 
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ſulting. the phyſiognomy, we were to have re- 
courſe to ſuch things as are the immediate objects 
of choice and fancy, we ſhoul arrive at a truer 
knowledge of the perſon who adopts them. The 
beſt clue we can lay hold of for this purpoſe is, 
in my opinion, the different modes of covering 
and adorning the body, or whatever is com- 
priſed under the idea of DRESS. The Spanifh 
proverb ſays, Tell me what books a man 
reads, and what company he keeps, and I 
c will tell you what manner of man he is.“ It 
may be faid with equal propriety, Tell me how 
ſuch a perſon dreſſes, and I will tell you what 
he is. In fact, nature herſelf, by the appurte- 
nances and ornaments which ſhe beſtows on 
different animals, ſeems to ſhadow and point out 
their latent qualities. Who can ſee the pea- 
cock ſtrut and ſpread his gaudy train, without 
conceiving an idea of the pride and vanity of that 
fop among birds? The lion, wrapped up in the 
majeſty of his mane, fills us with notions of the 
randeur and noblenefs of its nature. It is the 

me with men. What nature gives to irrational 


animals, man, by the help of art, ſupplies to 


himſelf; and in the choice and arrangement of 
his DRESS, ſpeaks. his real notions and ſenti- 
In a theatre, which is the glaſs of faſhion, 
and the picture of the world, it is well known 
that a ſtrict attention is always paid to what is 


. called the dreſſing of the characters. The miſer 


has his thread- bare coat; the fop his grey pow= 


der, ſolitaire, and red heel: each character 


banging out a ſign, as it were, in his dreſs, 
which proclaims to the audience the nature of his 
Ds | part,, 
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part, even before he utters a word. The 
impreſſion which this outward appearance makes 
upon the mind) is ſo ſtrong, that ſtates and 
governments have availed themſelves of it for 
and wiſe purpoſes. It is certain that the 
ignorant and vulgar part of mankind are moſt 
eaſily captivated by what ſtrikes the fight. Love, 
it is faid, enters.in at the eyes : and I am apt to 
think, that moſt of the other paſſions enter into 
the mind through the ſame paſſage. Hence the 
neceſſity of om mes to this ſenſe; and hence 
the origin of DREss, and the pomp of kings, 
_ magiſtrates, and others, calculated (according to 
Milton) only to | 
Dazzle the crowd, and ſet them all agape. 
Aon the numberleſs inſtances that might 
be brought in proof of this aſſertion, I have 
however remarked one, in which the means 
do not ſeem to me to afiſwer the end pro- 
poſed, or at leaſt that ought to be propoſed by 
them. The inſtance I mean is the 'regimentals 
now worn in the army. One would imagine, 
from de lating the profeſſion of a ſoldier, 
that whatever could moſt contribute towards 
giving an intrepid maſculine air and look, what- 
ever could impreſs on the ſpectator's mind an 
idea of courage, fortitude, and ſtrength, would 
be deemed moſt proper to furniſh out the ap- 
pearance of thoſe who devote themſelves to all 
the toils, fatigues, and dangers of war, And 
who will ſay that our troops ſpeale their 
profeſſion in any degree by their dreſs? The red, 
indeed, in which they are cloathed, as it con- 
veys the idea of blood, and appears as if _— 
1 | Wi 
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with the colours of their trade, is moſt certainly 
proper. But what ſhall we ſay for all the other 
articles of their dreſs? Who that ſees any of 
them ſo elaborately. and ſplendidly equipped in 
all their trappings, : would not be more apt to 
think by their appearance, that they were going; 
to grace ſome public feſtival, or to aſſiſt at ſoms 
joyful ceremony, than that they were men ſet 
apart to combat with every hardſhip, and to 
ſtand-in the rough front of war? When Crœſus, 
the Lydian king, diſplayed his heaps of treaſure 
to Solon, the philoſopher told him, that who- 
ever. had more iron, would ſoon be maſter of 
all his gold; intimating that ſhew and pomp were 
of no account, compared to what was really 
uſeful, and that riches in themſelves were of no 
value. To adapt this to our preſent purpoſe, 
would not a ſort oß dreſs, calculated to help and 
defend the wearer, or annoy the enemy, be more 
ſerviceable than all the pride and tinſel that runs 
through the army from the general to the private 
Tk ancient rude Britons ſeem to have had 
a better taſte, or at leaſt more meaning in their 
method of adorning themſelves, than their po- 
liſhed deſcendants. As they were all ſoldiers, 
Cæſar tells us, they uſed to paint their bodies 
in ſueh a manner. as they congeived: would make 
them appear terrible to their foes. Inſtead of 
powdering and curling their hair, they wore it 
looſe, like the old Spartans, who always combed 
it down to its full extent; and as the admirable 
author of Leonidas expreſſes it, cloathed their 
* necks with terror.“ For my own part, I. 
cannot look on our troops, powdered and curled 
il | with 


a 
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with ſo much exactneſs, without applying Fal- 
ſtaff's expreſſion, and thinking indeed that they 
are food for powder. Nor can I behold the lace, 


and all the waſte of finery in their cloathing, 
but in the ſame light that I ſurvey the ſilver 
plates and ornaments of a coffin: Indeed I am 
apt to impute their going to battle ſo trim and 
adorned, to the ſame reaſon that the fine lady 
painted her cheeks juſt before ſhe expired, that 
ſhe might not be frightful when ſhe was dead, 
To aſk a plain queſtion, Where is the need of all 
this finery ? * Will it (as Falſtaff ſays of honour) 
<« ſeta leg? No. Or an arm? No. Or heal 
the grief of a wound? No. It has then no 
& ſkill in ſurgery, and is a mere ſcutcheon.“ 
WEꝝEN I conſider the brilliant, but defence- 
leſs ſtate, in which our troops go to battle, I 
cannot help wondering at the extraordinary cou- 
rage they have always ſnewn; and am pleaſed to 
find that they unite in their perſons the ancient 
and modern ſignification of the word brave, 
which implied formerly only finery or ornament, 
but in its preſent acceptation, means courage and 
reſolution. They are indeed both brave and 
fine ; brave as it is poſſible for men to be, but 
finer than it is neceſſary for. ſaldiers to be; ſo 
that what Cæſar ſaid of his troops, may with 
great juſtice be applied to ours, Etiam unguen- 


tatos bene pugnare poſſe; in ſpite of their finery and 


perfumes, they are brave fellows, and will fight. 
I HAVE been led to conſider this ſubject by 
a ſnort copy of verſes lately ſent me by a friend, 
preſenting a picture of a modern warrior pre- 
paring for battle. Homer and Virgil deſcribed 
their heroes ARMIN for the fight; 5 me 
dro | | 8 rien 
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friend: exhibits his hero DRESSING for the fight; 
it being obſervable, he ſays, that our military 
gentlemen uſe at preſent no more armour in the 
day of battle, than they do when they” das to 
church, or pay. a viſit to à miſtreſs. + 
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TH E trumpet ſounds. To war the troops advance, 
Adorn'd — trim lite females to the danet. | 
Proud of the ſummons to diſplay his might,” 

The gay LOTHAR dreſſes for the fight. 

$tudious in all the ſplendor to appear, 

Pride, pomp, and circumſtanceof GLORIOUS wine | 
His well-turn'd limbs the different garbs fold,” 5 
Firm d with nice art, and gliti ring all with gold. Ft 
Acroſs his breaſt the filken S asH ts ty'd, i 
Behind the fern nn yours diſplays its prides 
Glittering with Lack, the HAT adorns his head, = 
Grac'd and diſtinguiſ d by the ſmart CodckApE: 
Conſpicuous badge - which only heroes wear, 

Enjign of war, and fay'rite of the ee * 

The graceful 'QUEUE his braided treſſes binds 

And ev'ry hair in its juſt rank conſine. 
Each taper leg the ſnowy Outage Meds ; oo 
And the be bright GoRGET dangles from his — 
Dreſs'd: cap- à- piè, all lovely to the fight, © 
Stands the G A WARRIOR, - and expects the fight.” 
Ruges the war ; fell SLAUGHTER. alis around, 
___ Fr thouſands breathleſs on _ ground':' © 
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Pawn finks LoTHARIO, ent by one dire blow, 
# WELL-DRESS'D. HEROE, 0 the ſhades: below. 
- Thus the young Vie TIM, pamper'd and elate, 
| To ſome reſpleniint fane is 3 1 th 41 


With GARLANDS. cretun d, thro: ſbuding . crowds 
proceeds, 2 | 

& And dreſs'd in fatal pour, MACNITICENTIr 

& bleeds.” 2 0 Sr ge 
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J-F.H1kL $'F- the” generality of moraliſtt 
maintain the utility of the paſſions, the 
generality," of men complain of their inconve- 
niency. For though ſpeculation can eaſily confine 
them to proper objects, reſtrain them within 
proper bounds, and make them aſſiſtant and ſub- 
ſervient to the greataſt purpoſes, experience finds 
them impatient of the rein, and we ae hurried 
them into every: kind of extravagance. In 
like manner batchelors lay down incomparable 
rules for the government of a Wife, which the 
huſband, whoſe IT: is Od rages M 


mrpatity O theary ut practice, may. find ex 
tremely defective. in che day of trial. The truth 
is, that no ſehemes. can be formed, no direction: 
can be delivered for the conduct df the paſſions, 
without a previous knowledge of their nature, 
the vatious circumſtances that may excite. them, 
and the ſtrength they exert in every individual. 
Speculation may in ſome meaſure prepare, but 
can never ſuſſiciently provide for practice. Thus 
a maraliſt may preſerihe patience in the caſe of 
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pain; but if the anguiſh ariſe from an author's 
reading his own works, a patient ear, however 
uſeful in general, will ſerve only to aggravate 
the miſery, and perhaps render it inſupportable. 
And indeed ſuch means as theſe will always be 
found either uſeleſs or fatal, for they will either 
have no effect upon the paſſion, or totally de- 
ſtroy it. Let us try therefore to find an expe- 
dient which ſhall preſerve and nouriſh theſe 
elements of life, and at the ſame time prevent 
thoſe evils which are ſo juſtly apprehended, and 
ſo frequently felt from them. 1 
ARISTOTLE has long ago obſerved that poetry 
is more philoſophical than hiſtory ; and "4 
has not ſcrupled to prefer Homer to the philoſo- 
phers themſelves, ' even in points of inſtruction ; 
in-which all ſenſible men muſt unanimouſly con- 
cur. For the paſſions - being a poet's peculiar 
province, he muſt indiſputably be beſt acquaint- 
ed with their nature, and beſt qualified to direct 
them. From the poets therefore we may ex- 
pect information; and, if I am not much miſ- 
taken, every tragic writer will furniſh us with 
the expedient we want. For there is ſcarce a 
ſingle 3 in which the paſſions of the hero 
have not full play, and yet by the ſubſtitution 
of proper objects, are artfully diverted from the 
production of thoſe miſchiefs that uſually attend 
tem. To inſtance in the tragedy of Fatal 
Conſtancy; the hero ſuſpecting the cruelty of 
his miſtreſs, or rather her obedience to her fa- 
ther, falls with the greateſt propriety into the 
paſſion of anger, which thus burſts forth, _ 
Curs d be the treach rous ſex, curs'd be the hour, 
_ Curs'd be the world, and ev'ry thing - but her ! 
Vol. IV | N cnn Upon 
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Upon ſuch a provocation as this, it was abſo- 
lutely impoſſible to have prevented the paſſion ; 
the poet therefore gives it free indulgence; and 
to avert the fatal effects it might have upon 
the lady, as the immediate cauſe, or upon the 
more remote one her father, he ſuppoſes it em- 
ployed in execrations againſt the ſex in general, 
the hour, the world, and in ſhort againſt every 
thing but his miſtreſs. Now this artifice may 1 
think be very advantageouſly' removed from the 
ſtage to the world, from fictitious to real perſons, 
as appears from the conduct of gameſters, who 
in an ill run, will with the greateſt vehemence 
curſe their fortune at their cards, and having 
vented their anger, will play on with the utmof 
compoſure and reſignation, and be perfectly agree - 
able to their adverſaries. 

Tux ancients make mention of one Philox- 
enus, a celebrated eater, who inſtead of making 
his rivals at the table the objects of his paſſion, 
envied cranes for their length of neck; the ſhort 
duration of pleaſure being the only defect of his 
enjoyment. Mr. Pope too takes Notice of a re- 
bo en d ev'ry ſparrow tbat he ſato. 

I produce theſe inſtances merely to ſhew the 
poſſibility of an innocent exerciſe-of the paſſions, 
which mult be employed to prevent a ſtagnation 
in the mind, and by theſe means may be indulg- 
dd without injury to others. Thus rural ſquires, 
who are pure followers of nature, to keep their 
dogs and themſelves in breath, trail herrings 
along the road, when the ſeaſon will not admit 
of real bulinels. W 
: | | BUT 
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ſuit with the reſt. To 
important and moſt | . | 
young, lady find herſelf unfortunately expoſed to 
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Bur to remove all doubts concerning the poſ- 
ſibility of this method, and at the ſame time to 
ſhew its utility, I muſt introduce St. Auſtin to 
my readers. It is well known that the prevail- 
ing paſſion. of this ſaint was love, and that an 
habitual indulgence had rendered it too formi- 
dable for a regular attack. He therefore engag- 
ed by ſtratagem, where his utmoſt ftrength was 
ineffectual, and by forming a woman of ſnow 
for his embraces {ences his own character, and 
the honour of his fair diſciples, from thoſe de- 
vaſtations to which they muſt otherwiſe have been 
1 OS Ne ors aoths 
Av example like this is, I think, ſufficient to 
confirm the principles, and recommend the prac- 


tice of N the exerciſe of the 
di 


paſſions ;, but leſt difficulties ſhould ariſe from the 
choice, I ſhall point out ſuch as will Beft*corre- 


ſpond with ſome particular paſſions, that we ma 


from thence: be enabled to judge what will be! 
in with what is moſt 
ailing, Love. Should a 


the unrulineſs of this paſſion, either by nature or 
education, by too cloſe an attention to the ſtutly 


of romance, or too ſtrong a confidence in the 


converſation of her friends, her condition mu 


be very deplorable: for indulgence, the moſt 
obvious expedient, is prohibited by cuſtom ; op- 
poſition: would always be found ridiculous, often 


— 


impracticable, and ſometimes fatal; and ſhould 


ſhe follow the example of poor Viola in Shake · 
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- Who never told her love, 


But let concealment, like a worm i' th bud, 
Feed on ber damaſk cheek, WY 


her caſe muſt be a deſperate 5 indeed: for the de- 
ſtruction of her charms would infallibly deſtro 
the very means of happineſs, and make her fit 


only for the incurables of a convent, for which 


our proteſtant country has not yet thought pro- 

er to provide. Now all theſe inconveniencies 
will be removed by ſubſtituting ſome other object 
to engroſs her affection. Thus a lap-dog, a 
ſquirrel, or a parrot, may relieve her diſtreſs, 


by Peg admitted to her boſom, and receiving 
thoſe 


thoſe douceurs and careſſes which her paſſion 
prompts her to beſtowy upon her lover. It is cer- 
tain that the celebrated Antonia eſcaped the fatal 
effects of this paſſion, and preſerved her character 
untainted amidſt the flanders and corruption of 


the worſt of courts, by fixing her affection upon 


a lamprey. In vain did the beaus of Rome offer 
their vows; her tenderneſs was devoted to 


her favourite fiſh, on which ſhe doted to that de- 


gree, that ſhe fondly adorned it with her choiceſt 
JJJͤ;od . on oi may 

Bur if this method ſhould not ſufficiently an- 
ſwer the great purpoſe of giving exerciſe, to the 
paſſion, I èannot forbear the mention of one 
more, and that is cards. A parti carrè at Crib- 
bage or Whiſt will give full ſcope to the reſtleſſ- 
neß of its nature, and enable the fair female to 
indulge it in all its ſtages: for every deal will 
excite her affection or her anger; will inflame 


* 


” 


her jealouſy, or reſtore her eaſe; will give her 
all the pangs of diſappointment, or furniſh the 
filent tranſports of ſucceſs, | 

WHAT has been hitherto propoſed is deſigned 
for the unmarried ladies ; the fituation and cir- 
cumſtances of a wife, being in ſome reſpects dif- 
ferent, may require a different treatment. If 
therefore what is here preſcribed. prove ineffec- 
tual, ſhe may have recourſe to St. Auſtin's re- 
medy, which is always at hand; for by fixing 
her affections upon her huſband, ſhe may con- 
vert a lump of fnow into a lover, and have the 
faint's exquiſite pleaſure of a mortifying indul- 
a ad e „ 

I woULD now proceed to the other paſſions, 


and lay down rules for their regulation, did I not 


think it abſolutely unneceſſary: for feveral of 
them, ſuch as ſhame, fours &c. are become ob- 
folete, and conſequently unknown. Others may 
be conſtantly employed upon huſbands, friends, 


and dependents : for theſe objects occur upon 
every occaſion, and an ill choice, can ſcarcely be 


made. Thus if anger be the paſſion of the day, 


a lady need not be told that ſhe may exert it with 
the greateſt ſafety and ſatis faction upon a huſband 


or a ſervant. Or ſhould the fair one be under the 
influence of pride, on whom can it be exerciſ 
with greater propriety than upon a female friend, 
eſpecially if poverty has reduced her to a ſtate of 
indigence and dependence? For fortune has 
plainly marked ſuch creatures for the uſe and 
amuſement of her favourites. nd af 
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: UH 2 ſeaſon is 90% 8 8 the 
wiſdom of the nation provides t ſup lies 
3 for the ſupport of government. The 
d a eat queſtions commonly debated on ſuch 
ons, are the WHEREFORE and the Row. 
The WHEREFORE, as the politician in the Re- 
Kok hag anſwers itſelf, but then as to the 
quemads, or the How, here the invention of the 
4ngenious lover of his e APs: without of- 
fence, be exerted. 
CR TAIN e pamp 8 have 
thought proper to obſerve, that 3 ſingle 
tax can, iſed which has not been already 
5 in order to;{trip this beggarly nation (as 
they are pleaſed to call it) even of its rags: for 
ht we: credit theſe gentlemen, the nation does in- 
hang in tatters, and we muſt expect ver) 
ſpeedily to hear Britannia « out P = 
Jamentable voice. in the eets, P eg 
<< farthing to a poor diſtr 
Wea: 5 20 of e ch 


new ſpecies of _ ure; and it is 3 chat in 


imitation of that _ the miniſtry will 
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won Jome. Promiſes to any one who ſhall invent 


Fon my own part, J fatter mobil that I have 
diſcovered ſome methods of raiſing money by 
taxes, which have hitherto eſcaped the reſearches _ 
of projectors and politicians : but however vari- 


ous wiel tivays.and means may be, I ſhall content 


at preſent with communicating only one 
4 my ſchemes, that from the reception it meets 
with from thoſe in power, I may be tempted ei- 
ther to conceal or make public the reſt. 

THERE is a certain ſpecies of converſation 
which is commonly termed the. ſaying of. Goo 
THIN OS. In this commodity almoſt every bod 
deals. The cheeſemonger's wife at a goſſiping, 
and the haberdaſher at the club, ſay 600D 
THINGS as well as their betters, during the ſhort 
intervals from Whiſt. This commodity has hi- 
therto eſcaped the obſervation of the legiſlature; 
ans yet no ſufficient reaſon appears why a tax 

may not be impoſed upon every Oo | THING 
which ſhall be ſaid, uttered, or ſpoken from and 
1 nent. l 

Ir wil poſitbly: be objected, that ſome difficul- 
ties may occur as to the proper methods of le- 
vying th is tax, The officers of the revenue, it 


ſaid, cannot be ſuppoſed proper judges 
fei is, and what is not, a GOOD: THIN; 


and an appeal to the quarter ſeſſions in all pro- 


bability would not much mend the matter. To 
this it may be anſwered, that in the caſe before 
us, the uſer or conſumer may be ſafely truſted 
on. his bear affirmation ; an indulgence which I 


ſhould very unwilling! A on any other 


* propoſe, is, that 
every 


occaſion, \ The meth 
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every perſon who ſays a GOOD THING; ſhall re- 
ceive a certificate thereof on ſtampt paper, for 
which certificate the ſum of two ſhillings and 
Gxpence only ſhall be exacted: provided always, 
/ that he who ſays a VERY GOOD THING, may for- 
ſuch vERY G00D THING demand a certificate as 
aforeſaid,” on payment of five ſhillings in manner 
—. mn { f 
Ir may be further objected, as this tax is pro- 
poſed to extend to the writing, as well as ſaying 
GOOD THINGS, that it will be of inexpreſſible 
detriment to many profeſſed authors. Their in- 
tereſt and their vanity will incline them to con- 
tribute largely to the ſtamp duty; but it cannot 
nin reaſon be expected that they ſhould ever be 
able 88 half- crown for the purchaſe 
of a certificate. My intention, Mr. Fitz-Adam, 
is not to injure theſe gentleman. I pity poor au- 
thors with all my heart. They who cannot 


& dig, and who to beg are aſhamed,” muſt write. 


far be it from me therefore to deprive: them of an 
ingenious livelihood. Fo quiet their minds, I 
humbly propoſe that they ſhall not be obliged to 
tax themſelves,” but that their readers ſhall tax 
them for every G6o00D THING: which they may 
chance to publiſh. . Thus will the tax become 
nod intolerable grievance :- indeed it will be ſcarce- 
Iy felt, unleſs falſe 770. ga low wit, and licen- 
tious ſcurrility” be declared Oo THINGS by 
public authority. 1 All that J intreat is, that as [ 
leave them the liberty of writing what they pleaſe, 
they will alſo allow me the liberty of. reading 
what I pleaſe. By this means we ſhall have little 
intercourſe, and conſequently little occafion for 
V 1543 2 > Fo 5 8 T H1s 
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Tuts tax will indeed fall ſomiewhat- heavy 
upon you, Mr. Fitz-Adam : but in times of dan- 
ger and difficulty, every man muſt contribute ac- 


. cording to his ability to the nedeſſities of his 


3 II to i td this matter ny; : L 


ener eee. 


Wr are all of us ape to fhew' dene 5 * 


| partialir to our own children; and'this may per- 
haps induce me to be over fond of my preſent 
project. Vet the moſt impartial muſt” acknow- 


ledge, that no tax can be more extenſive, or be 
levied with greater eaſe to the public and the ſub- 
ject. It will therefore afford me the higheſt ſa- 


tisfaction to ſee this 22 darling ſcheme enforced 
ke, the wiſdom of the le 


giſlatures: I can alread 
in imagination rejoice over ſome futurè reſolution 


of the honourable. ane conceived in words 0 


the following effect. 

„ RESOLVED, T hat the ſum of tle million 

< ſterling be raiſed by way of lottery on annui- 

" ties payable out';of the produce” of the tax 
upon GOOD THIN 
I would be no leſs agreeable to me to read a 


: patlaned in the London Evening Poſt, or ſome 


other loyal paper, abe er Fon acts < this day the 

ers dined to- 
ether at their half in feet, where 
e tax upon GOOD THINGS ſaid after dinner 


1 1 to four hundred : andi ten pounds 
ſeventeen ſhillings and ſix-pence, being the 


4 largeſt ſum hi no Wer deen N on 


* that oeraſion. (35149) ; %% hoo 2th 
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I. #AKE.np doubt; but that great ſums might 
he. on this account from the common 
Halls of our two learned univerſities; not to ſay 


any ching of the laudable fociety of - Anti-Galli- 
trans, the venerable order of Free Maſons, and 


. guperoys fraternities of Bucks, Bloods, and 


— — 


Spirits. 
„I may; poſſibly, be inſinusted that France vin 


| 8 to avail itſelf of our example, and im- 


Pole likewiſe a tax upon GOOD THINGS.; but as 
freedom. of ſpeech is greatly reſtrained in all ab- 
r we have l fear from 
ſuch an attempt. all be unri- 


valled, and ſhall: en for once to boaſt with 


', that we have oxtwitted.our enemies. IP 
Ix it ſheuld fill farther be objected to this 


| 600%, that it will be a partial one, and grievouſly 


burthenſome to the poor wit, while che rich al- 
derman, the juſtice of the quorum, and the fine 
will be:totally exempted from it; I 


anſwer, that i in theſe pu x Conn — „ and 
upp this particular occaſion, every man will be 
_ ambitious of contributing his quota, whether he 


can be legally. or not ; | nay, I am humb 
4 2 that t oſe who 4 — 7 


to th -GDOD THINGS 

| but upon confulting a few friends 
b, madther,: 1 was convinced that the be- 
nefits. arifi frem-ſuck an addition would be too 
eto be felt. I have therefore, for 
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thoſe in —_— made what haſte I could to com- 
munieate my ſcheme as it now is, which I deſire 
you Wt publi as Tow - poffible; "On am, 
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MON the many ballads flarmwearg- 
ed againſt entering into the preſent war, 
the various clamours that have been raiſed 
ſince the commencement of hoſtilities, I do not 
_ — e conſidered the importance of a 

nee, in re to the education of 
— — — and L cannot but think our 
miniſters would have been leſs haſty in their mea 
ſures, had they paid proper attention to an TN | 
of io' great moment. 

Tus overſight is che more ſaepriaimge, as the 
Sangre! antending” theirs apparent at home, ani] 
— \neceſſity of travel from the. e of ſeventeen 

| | have long e to all 


. 
rhe | ko moat eaſt © fon in the way. uf 
ipedantry = tobacco, party and elections, fox 
N 6 hounds 
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- glances that Jurk beneath a pompadour hat at Ra- 
nelagh, or the unadorned, but not leſs dangerous 


; Charms of the curate's' daughter near the manſion 
feat. On the other ſide, who 1s not aware that, 


abroad, national prejudices are deftroyed, the 


mind is opened, the taſte refined, the perſon im- 
proved? And what muſt be. a farther confolation 
to parents, is, that the habits and manners con- 
tracted. by young gentlemen” 1m their travels, f are 


* - 


_—_ remain with them "all their fives after. 


velyet. give place to the tight boat and ſhort. 


ox that a man accuſtomed tò the elegance and 
Joll of a vis d vis, with cuſhions of down with- 


in, and the varnift of Martin without, is ſo ab- 
furd at his return, as to trot ten miles before day 


in a dreary winter morning, an paſs the hours. 
due to hazard or a miſtreſs 6n the ſide of a 


vleak cover, fhivering in expectation of a fox. 


As it is far from my intention to ſtir up a ela- 


mour againff the adviſers: of this war, I ſhall not 
enter farther into a diſcuſſion. of the advantages 
of a foreign, or the evils of a domeſtic education, 


but haften to my ſcheme fon the improvement af 
youth, in ſpite of our enemies; the fir hint of 


which: aroſe aceidentally in converſation with a 


fome' days laſt mont. Si hee . 
Wx were walking in a park, decorated with 


all the variety of Aſiatic ornaments; which at pre- 


ſent ſo generally prevails among improvers of 


taſte; when this gentleman, who is a leading 
mam of that claſs, as well as à thorough-zealat 
n the modern fyſtem of education, took ocga- 
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fon to conſult me in regard to the diſpoſal of his 
eldeſt ſon, a youth about ſixteen years of age, 
heir to a very large fortune, and at preſent at 
one of our — "i My friend, I found, was 
very uneaſy leſt he ſhould contract the ruſt of the 
college, and moſt pathetically lamented his ill- 
fortune; that the doors of France ſhould: be fo crit 
tically-ſhut againſt a lad formed by: nature for alt 
the. accompliſhments which ſo Prog diſtin- 
n the polite nation | 
In. reflecting upon the * mand be 
ment, and admiring the ſeveral temples, bridges, 
and other edifices oß Chineſe architecture which. 
ſurrounded me, IL was led to conſider whether to 


ſend our ſons to PRRIN inſtead of PAR Is, would 


not better anſwer all purpoſes of travel. And 


though you may ſtart, as did my friend, at the 


firſt view of this propoſal, I doubt not, Mr. Fitz- 
Adam; but upon deliberation. you will agree with 
me in many of the circumſtances that I think 
muſt render ſuch a progreſs preferable to the 
other, more entertaining to the young gentlemen 
themſelves, more ſuitable to the. intentions af 
their parents and een and e 
to their country. a 

AMONG the many eee hich, im- 
mediatly occurred to me upon this ſubject, I 
ſhall beg leave principally to obſerve,. that the 
manufactures of China, which have hitherto 
reached us, 8 the preference to moſt of our 


-ewn of the ſame; kinds, in ſpite of Eurqpean 


pride: and I am perſuaded : thoſe, politer arts, 
which are the great objects of travel, are in a 


degree eee race, wall wurd ious; notioa, 
£99? 8 . ann, 
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among the. ingenious; people of that country, 
— — ä made their way to us 


of ihe vita 
the good effects which wilb accrue from the en- 
quirtes of men of more enlarged ideas and un- 
8 ſentiments. he preſent juncture 
marked by the good genius of this ile for 
che moſt important diſcoveries-. How many 
young men. of fuſllion might be picked out, whom 
no one could ful; 
of crade or religion t and turely a mettſed fellow 
__-coukd, not heſitate in his choice ' between this 
cute and the old beaten one of France:and Italy ; 
where from u Calais landlord, to a Neapolitan 
princeſs, there is a ſameneſs of adventure that is 
become extremely irkſome to u polite circle in 
the recital. A traveller will de greatly diſap- 


pointed who fancies the tour of Europe in en 


title arp to attention at Arthur's or an 
Alas after four years of EXPENCE, - and 
fatigue if he expects auditors, he ive re- 
woutſe"to bis tenants in the 100untry, or ſeck 
9 — bench in St. 

Park. On the contrary, let us ſuppoſe & 
nobleman ebe with dee and oquipoge 
Ala „kat a uri 


In the town! what entertainment,” what [admi- 


. e Een re | 


ieee. 


of prejudices either in fſavour 


ald de excited 
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feel in entering a route, to ſee at his approach 
the lover riſe from beneath the hoop on the ſet- 
** the . quit her ande, and al 


With great cars due, up hs diffs! 


In would bes . blow to the French, Mr. 
Fitz-Adam, ſhould the Chineſe ſucceed to the 
empire of taſte; and it is worthy remark, as I 
hinted aboye, and as others of your correſpond- 
ents have done before, what advances they 
daily make toward it. Without doors, from the 
— of our dukes, to the ſhops of our haber 
daſhers, all is Chineſe ; and in. moſt places with- 
in ping wa leaſt where chat ſex which — always 

ve the lead in elegance is concerned) Ra- 
phael and Titian give place to the 2 
maſters of Surat and Japan. Should their dre 
and-cookery become as faſhionable as Their ur- 


chitecture and painting, adieu the moſt flouriſſi- 


ing commerce of France: and 1 ſee no reaſon 
why they ſhould not, if introduced by proper per- 


ſons. Novelty is the foul of boch, and quick- 
neſs of invention the ſureſt recommendation to 
the cook, as well as the taylor. 


For my own part, 
A ing foro pores Gran, 
preparing for voyage next pring, 
to bri — over one of the greateſt men they can 4 
find in each of theſe capacities ; and. I flatter 


| Ins that their dreis and ary table will give the 


3 eee 


1 i 
tres with a iſe ballet, that I think:will en- 
Sage 


* 
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gage to them ene the your gre "ſociety of 


Anti-Gallicans. 
Ir any young blem lden rant yet farther 
. encouragement for this undertaking, let him 
_ conſider how much greater ſcope there is to ſhew 
his genius in the conſtruction of a veſſel, than in 
that of a poſt- ehaiſe; not to mention the many 
conveniences and comforta he will have about 
him, which a land- carriage cannot afford: for 
inſtance, his cook, this toad-eater, his ſet at 
_— and if he-pleaſes, his girb: for, by the 
it would be cruel in a · parent to deny a ſor, 


ked on ſo uſeful a progreſs, any of thoſe 


— or reſources, ſo enerally eſteemed: 
innocent in other travels, and which indeed I 
have ſeldom heard that the molt ſcrupulous go- 
vernor objected to in France or Italy. It is poſ- 
{ible that the article of ſea-ficknefs may alarm the 


_-tenderneſs of ſome mothers: but what is it more 
than the qualms of elaret ? and a youth who has 


ſhewn any ſpirit at college, cannot are much 
40 apprehend from that complaint. 


Ap here, Mr. Fitz-Adam, I cannot forbear 


hinting! to our patriots, of what fervice ſuch a 
d of education would prove to our marine, 
the great bulwark of the nation. I am perſuad- 
ed it would turn out as good a: nurſery for ſailors 
as. the herring fiſhery : and what a ſource would 
2 be in — rr ne emergency (like the prefent, 
) 1f the numerous atm of the 80 

— able to go to a top-maſt head 
A ſet of fellows,” who; now ſerve only to; excite 
the contempt or indignation of their induſtrious 
countrymen, would become uſeful members, and 
_ 3 as a hidden ſtrength of the Nate 
e 


, * 
} 
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Who knows but ſome of the young gentlemen 
themſelves might take a more particular fancy to 
a blue uniform than to a red one ? and J appre- 
hend it would as ſoon entitle them to the eſteem 
of their country, and not be leſs becoming in the 
eyes of the ladies? i 1 

BurT the point which will be thought of the 
moſt importance by your ſerious readers, is ſtill 
behind. It has been remarked of late years (I 
fear with ſome truth) that the majority of our 
young travellers return home candy diveſted of 
the religion of their country, without having ac- 
quired any new one in its place. Now as our 
free-thinkers are univerſally known to be the 
ſtricteſt moraliſts, I apprehend the doctrine of 


* 
» 


Confucius might have a very good effect upon 


them, and. poſſibly give them a certain plan 
which they have all along wanted. In time per- 
haps they might inſtitute ſome form of public 
worſhip, and thereby remove the ſcandal of 


atheiſm, which our enemies abroad, from the be- 


haviour of our travellers, are fo apt to brand us 
with: and it is my private opinion, that" if a Chi- 


neſe temple were to be built by ſubſeription, in a 


good quarter of the town, for the worſhip of the 
polite world, it could not fail of ſucceſs. ©  - 
I Now, Mr. Fitz-Adam, leave you to com 
ment upon my project. If it is recommended 
from your pen, I doubt not but it will be fol- 
lowed. We ſhall then ſee the new and old route 

diſtinguiſhed by the title of the GRAND and 

LITTLE TOUR. It will be left to the enſign and 
the templer to trip to Paris, in abſence from quar- 
ters and long vacation: plodding geniuſſes, ad- 


mirers of the claſſics, philoſophers and poets will 


b, 


reach 
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reach Rome; while the noble youth of more ex- 


tenſive fortune and more general principles, the 
riſing ſpirits, born to take the lead, and ſet a 
pattern to the world, ſtrike out a path more 
worthy their genius, and more adapted to the 
enlightened age in which we _— n 
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vice to many — e ſhall relate 
* r th all the — and ſimplicity of truth. 
If they give a due attention to the errors and 
miſtakes ep een ep will paſs over thoſe 
of. my ſtyle. I am no ſcholar, hav ing rivate 
education under the eye of my mother. Inſtead 
of converſing or playing with other bays, I went 
with her; and While ſhe and my tutor 
t Cribbage, in which they paſſed a conſi- 
derable part of the day, I read ſuch books as 1 
found lying about her room; the chief of which 
1 Atalantis, Ovid's Art of Love, novels, 


romances, 
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romances, miſcellaneous poems, and plays. From 
theſe ſtudies I contracted an early taſte for gal- 
lantry; and as nothing pleaſed. me ſo much as 
the comedies of the laſt age, my thoughts were 
conſtantly engroſſed with the enviable ſituation 
of the heroes of thoſe pieces. Vour Dorimants 
and your Horners ſtruck my imagination beyond 
the brighteſt characters in Pope's Homer; and 
though I liked the = y of fighting ten years 
for a woman, yet I thought the Greeks might 
have found a readier way of making themſelves 
amends, by viſiting their friends at Troy, and 
taking revenge in kind. Such were the exploits 
to command my admiration, and ſuch the ex- 
amples 3 up to: and having ma- 
nifeſt advantages of perſon, I entertained moſt 
extravagant conceits of my future triumphs. Vet 
even in the height of thoſe extrayagancies, I had 
no hope of obtaining every favour that I ſolicit- 
ed; much leſs ſhould J have been perſuaded that 


ſuch uncommon ſucceſs could be productive of 
any thing but conſummate happineſs. The Dy 


of my lite will prove the contrary; and I chu 
to record it, with a view of ſhewing what a ſuc- 


ceſſion of trouble, diſtreſs, and miſery aroſe from 
the very completion of my deſirees. 


_ I was precipitately ſent to Oxford, on being 


3 intrigue with 2 young girl, whom 


my tutor had lately married, and,who. had a 


Prior attachment to me. As my love for her 
was exceſſive, this ſeparation was inexpreſſibly 


painful; and I learned from it, that paſt joys 
were no conſolation for preſent diſappointment. 
1 found the; univerſity life ſo little ſuited to my 


taſte, that I ſoon prevailed upon my mother to let 
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me come to London. Before I had been a week 
in town, I was introduced to a young woman, 
whom I took ſo great a fancy to, that the very 
violence of my paſſion made me deſpair of ſuc- 


ceſs, I was, however, fo agreeably diſappointed, 


that I could ſcarce :conceal the tranſports of joy 
which poſſeſſion gave me: but this joy was more 
than ballanced, when at the end of fome months 
I was told of the condition into which this kind 
creature was brought by her compliance with my 
deſires. My anxtiety'/upon this event was too 
rene to be reftrained ; and honour, which alone 

ad ſtopt the overflowings of my joy, prompted 
me to give a looſe to my concern. I bewailed 
with remorſe and tears the ſharhe and miſery of 
deluded innocence, and curſed myſelf as the au- 
thor of ſo much ruin and infamy. I ſpared no 
expence to render her unhappy ſituation as com- 
fortable as it could be made, and ſhut myſelf up 
with her till the expected time of her delivery. 
That fatal hour infinitely inereaſed ouf mutual 
ſhame, by giving birth to a little negro, which 


though it delivered me at once from the pangs of 


eonſcience, put me to an immoderte expence in 
bribes to the nurſes, to keep the ſecret of my 
i Oo Bd oe en Socln 
Tuts unlucky adventure had almoſt ſpoiled 
me ſor a man of gallantry ; 'but-I-ſoon loſt all 
remembrance of ill uſage in the innocent ſmiles 
and gentle ſweetneſs of a young wo who gave 
me every mark of tender love and conſtancy. 


Our mutual fondneſs made it impoſſible for us 
to bear that ſeparation which diſeretion required. 
As ſhe gave up all her acquaintance for my ſaks, 
ſhe ſoon found herfelf abandoned by them — 

4 * 
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that our conſtant living together, which hitherto 
had been choice, was now become an abſolute 
neceſſity. This confinement, though it did not 
abate, 3 if poſſible, increaſe my tenderneſs, 
had ſo different an effect upon her temper, as to 


cauſe a total change of behaviour to me and all 
about her: ſhe ſtormed day and night like a fury, 


and did every thing to drive me from her com- 
pany : yet if ever I went from her upon the moſt 
urgent buſineſs, ſhe would throw herſelf into fits, 
and upbraid me with the moſt bitter reproaches. 
On my being ſent for to attend my mother in her 
laſt moments, ſhe threatened with horrid impre- 
cations, that if I left her then, I ſhould never 


ſee her more. I had ſcarce broke from her me- 


naces, when ſhe flew from her lodgings in an 
agony of paſſion, and has not been heard of 


ſince. | 


So after the death of my mother, a lady of 


quality who viſited her, and who had caſt an en- 
vious eye upon her diamonds, which were not 
gontemptible, took occaſion to make ſome ad- 
vances towards me. Whenever we met, her diſ- 


courſe always turned upon the great merits of my 


mother, and the taſte which ſhe ſhewed in the 
choice and manner of wearing her jewels : and 
this converſation. as conſtantly. ended in an aſſig- 
nation at her houſe. Though I was at firſt a little 
proud to find my preſents meet ſo ready an ac- 
ceptance, I was not exceedingly flattered in the 


progreſs of this armour ; eſpecially when I came 


to perceive, that the ſtrongeſt recommendation I 
had to her favour was growing weaker every day., 
I found alſo that a declaration which I had wang 


* * . 
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of not loving cards, did not contribute to 
ſtrengthen my intereſt in that family. 
Mr next affair was with a lady who was really 
fond of me; and I thought myſelf then at the 
height of my wiſhes: for ſhe managed fo diſ- 
creetly, that we had not the leaſt interruption 
from her huſband at home; but her conduct 
abroad was a perpetual ſcene of indiſcretion and 


tyranny. She obliged me to attend her every 


night to the opera, and never to ſtir from her ſide. 


She would carry me to the moſt frequented plays, 


and keep me in a whiſper during the moſt inte- 
reſting ſcenes, Not fatisfied with this, ſne made 
me walk with her eternally in the park, the old- 
road, r er ee ; and to complete 
her triumph, ſhe dr me, a miſerable object 
about the ſtreets of Eondon, with the ſame pity- 
leſs oftentation as the inhuman conqueror trailed 
the. lifeleſs carcaſe of Hector round the walls of 
Troy. To complete my misfortunes, it hap- 
-pened that the beau monde eſtabliſnied a new mode 
of gallantry; and all knights amorous were re- 
quired to make love after the new faſhion, and 
attend their fair on horſeback. Unluckily for 
me, my mother not ſuſpecting that horſemanſhip 
would ever become, here, a requiſite in gallantry, 
had made it no part of my Engliſh education: 
therefore being an abſolute noviee, I procured 
the quieteſt beaſt that was to be got, and hoped 
that T was ＋ ts mounted: but I ſoon found 
my miſtake ; for the dulineſs of the beaſt tended 
to bring a moſt diſgraceful ſuſpicion on the ſpirit 
of the rider; and Fon obliged at all events to 
undertake a more mettleſome ſteed. The con- 
ſequence was this: the moment I joined my = 
treſs, 
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treſs,, ſhe drew out her handkerchief, which 
fluttering in the wind, ſo, frightened my horſe, 
that he carried be directly into the ſerpentine 
river. While I was taken up with my own 
danger and diſgrace, her horſe, which had ſtarted 
at the ſame time, ran a different way, and as ſhe 
was no otherwiſe qualified for a rider, but by the 
conſciouſneſs. of being a woman of faſhion, ſhe 
was thrown againſt a tree and killed on the 


ſpot. The remembrance-of her fondneſs for me, 


though: ſo - troubleſome. while living, was the 
cauſe; of great affliction to me after her death: 
and it was near a twelvemonth before I ſettled 
my affections on a new object. This was a 
young widow, who though ſhe did not give me 
the ſame occaſion of complaint as the laſt, cre- 
ated me no leſs pain by turning the tables upon 
me. Inſtead of requiring my conſtant attend- 
ance, ſie would complain that I haunted and 
dogged her: and would frequently ſecrete. her- 
ſelt, or run on purpoſe. into ſuſpicious company, 
purely to give me uneaſineſs. Though confeſ- 
_ her favourite, I have frequently been de- 
nied admittance, when the moſt worthleſs pre- 


tenders have been let in: and when I have of- 


fered her tickets for a concert which ſhe liked, 
ſhe has refuſed them, and accepted a party to a 
dull play, with the moſt deſpicable of my rivals. 
When we have been at the ſame table at cards, 
ſhe has made it remarked by the whole aſſembly 

that her eyes and her diſcourſe have been in- 
duſtriouſly kept from me; and ſuch has been 


her cruelty, that when I have deſired the honour 


of walking with her the next morning, ſhe has 


anſwered with: à ſignifieant ſneer, ſhe: was very 


ſorry 
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ſorry ſhe ſhould not have my company, for ſhe 
intended to ride. With all this, who could 
imagine that I was the happy man ! and yet, as 
I ſpared no pains or eoſt in the - enquiry, I can 
venture to pronounce that no other perſon what- 
ever ſhared her favours with me. Of all the tor- 
tures that can be deviſed for the puniſhment of 
poor lovers, there are none ſo excruciating as this 
inequality of behaviour. 
Nor to trouble you with a farther detail of the 
plagues and diſquietudes, the diſcoveries, ex- 
pences, fines, and dangers which are incident to 
gallantry in general, I ſhall only tell you that I 
at laſt perceived there was no peace or comfort 
for the votaries of Venus but under the auſpices 
of Hymen. To overcome my inveterate peeju- 


dices againſt the . ſtate, ſo long deſpiſed, 


infulted, and injured by me, was the great difſfi- 
culty: but as the thorough detection of the va- 
nity and folly of every degree of gallantry had 


322 extinguiſhed. my unalterable love 


for the ſex, I found upon mature reflection, that 
marriage was my only reſource, and that I ſhould 
run no great riſque in exchanging the real tor the 
imaginary pains of love. neuen 
w ee Lane this reſolution, I ſtept into the 
ridotto, fixed my eyes upon a. very engagin 
figure, and ee de 
lady in blue and ſilver; requiring only a certifi- 


ate of her good-humour. I went to the coffee - 
houſe, received a letter for A. B. and in the ſpace 


of a: few months, from being a reſtleſs, tyran- 
nized, tormented wreteh, I found myſelf a huſ- 
band, a cuckold; and a happy man. I lived 
ten years in a ſtate of perfect tranquillity; and 


I can 
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I can truly ſay, that T once met with a woman, 
who, to the day of her death, behaved to me 
77 conſtant attention and complacency. | 
Ws EE dl; 3 4 
A Your my bumble ſervant,” 


a * 
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H E exorbitant exactions of ſervants in 


great houſes, and the neceſſity impoſed upon 

u, after dining at a friend's table, of ſurren- 

dering all the money in your pocket to the gang 
in livery who very dexterouſly intercept ey 

avenue to the frreet-door, have been the ſubj 2 

of a former paper. This cuſtom, illiberal For? 


prepoſterous as it is, neither the ridicule with 


which T habe treated it, nor 'my more ſerious 
1 will, I fear, be able to aboliſh, 
P correſpondents continue to complain, that 


J though! the hoſpitable door is opened wide for 


their admiſſion, yet, like that of Pluto in Vir- 
gil, it is hardly pervious at their retreat; nor 
can they paſs the ninefold barrier without a co- 
pious ſhow: of influencing ſilver. The watch- 
ful dragons ſtil expect, and will expect for ever, 
their quieting | ſop, from his hongur's bowing 


butler, with the ſignificant © napkin under his * 


arm, to the ſurly Swiss who guards the veſtible, 
Your paſſport is not now received by theſe col- 


lectors, us a free gift, but gathered: as a turnpike 


toll; or, in bther words, as the juſt diſcharge of 
Four tavern reckoning. - Thus the ſtile of invi- 
Vol. IV. O10: © ne, 
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tation, which runs generally that Lord ſuch- 
<< a-one deſires your wil .do, him the favour to 
dine with him, is explained by dear-bought 

experience, to import, that you will obligingly 

contribute your quota to the payment of his for. 
vants wages. | 5 
Fr this abuſe, grievous as it is to the gueſt, 
and diſgraceful to the maſter, is by no means the 
greateſt inconvenience ariſing from a want of at- 


tention to N regulations. The follow- 
c 


ing letter, which I have only room to inſert at 
preſent, but which, for the ſake of my eorreſ- 
pondent, I may poſſibly take under conſideration 
at another opportunity, will ſufficiently ſhew the 
neceflity of ſuch regulations. 
IAM a W ere poſſeſſed of 
a plentiful fortune, and bleſt with moſt of the 
comforts of life; but am at preſent (not through 
any fault of my own, that I can recollect) in great 
diſtreſs ; which I am as much at a loſs how to re- 


medy, as I was unable to prevent, Though I 


have loved peace and quiet all my life, and have 
endeavoured conſtantly to maintain good order 
and harmony in my family, I owe my grievances 
to the intrigues and jealouſies which have un- 
happily ſubſiſted for ſome time paſt among m 
SERVANTS. I give them good wages, which 
pay punctually; I indulge them in every reaſon- 
— requeſt, from a deſire to make them happy; 
and I have been told by all of them in their ſe- 
veral turns, that I am, without exception, ths 


very beſt of maſters. 
| a YET, 
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Yer, with all my care and kindneſs, I can- 


not eſtabliſh a proper ſubordination amongſt 


them; without which, I am ſenſible, no family- 
government can long ſubſiſt; and for want of 
which (as they cannot find a decent and reaſon- 
able cauſe of complaint againſt me) they are 
perpetually quarrelling with one another. They 
do not, I believe, intend originally to hurt me : 
on the contrary, they. pretend my advantage 
alone is the occaſion of their diſagreement, But, 
were this really true, my caſe is no leſs deplor- 
able ; for, notwithitanding the zeal they expreſs 
for my ſervice, and the reſpect and affection they 
profeſs to my perſon, my life is made miſerable 
by their , domeſtic ſquabbles; and my eftate is 
mouldring away daily, whilſt they are contend- 
ing who ſhould manage it for me. They are ſo 


obliging as to aſſure me upon their honours, that 


their conteſts are only who can beſt ſerve ſo good 
a maſter, and deſerve and claim the firſt place in 
his favour ; but, alas ! I begin to be a little 
apprehenſive that their ftruggle is, and has been, 
who :ſhould get moſt vAILSs, and have moſt 
POWER under me; or, as you may think per- 
apa aue, , Ee 1”: ge 

TEE firſt appearance of this inteſtine diſcord 
was upon the following occaſton, 

I HAVE a, very troubleſome neighbour,' who 
is continually committing encroachments upon 
my lands and manor. He attacks me firſt with 
his pen; and pretending to have found out ſome 
flaw in my ſettlements, he commences a ſuit of 


treſpaſs againſt me; but at the ſame time, fear- 


ing leſt the law ſhould happen to decide in ſa- 
vour of RIGHT, he ſends me word, be ears & 
| | O 2 ſword. 


; 
| 
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word. Not long ago he threatened me that he 
would break into my park, ſteal my fiſh out of 
my canal, and ſhoot my hares and deer within 
amy pales. Upon the advice of my ſteward and 


other ſervants, I ſent.to my eſtate in the north for 


a truſty game-keeper (whoſe bravery and fide- 
lity I could rely upon) to come to my affiſtance, 
that he might help to preſerve, not only my 
GAME but my FAMILY, which ſeemed to be in 
no ſmall danger. Theſe orders were no ſooner 
diſpatched, than to my great ſurprize, my POS I- 
LION bolted into the parlour where I was ſitting, 
and told me with all the warmth of a patriot, 
that he could not conſent to FERDINAND the 
game-keeper's admiſſion. into the houſe, for that 
he humbly conceived it was neither for my honour 
nor my intereſt to be indebted for any part of 


my protection, or even ſafety, to a FOREIGNER ; 
for you muſt know, Mr. Fitz-Adam, that, very 


unfortunately for me, my poor honeſt, FERDI- 
NAND.did happen to be born ſomewhere or other 
in GERMANY. You may imagine, however, 
that I paid little attention to this remonſtrance of 
my ros rILIox; but diſmiſſing him from my 
ſervice, I ſent for FERDINAND; who, upon the 
firſt ſummons, trayelled night and day to come 
to my lief. e ee 
IT HE next fit of affection that embarraſſed me, 
broke out in my ambitious HELPER. He pro- 
feſſed himſelf ſo exceſſively careful of my perſon, 
that he did not think it ſafe for me to be driven 
any longer by my old coAchMAN; on which 
account he grew: impatient to aſcend the box 
himſelf. But his eontrivances. to facilitate this 
removal, were, plain indications that he attended 

a , to 
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to his own advancement, more than to my 


preſervation: for J have been informed, that he 


has often frightened the horſes, to make them 
ſtart unexpectedly out of the quarter: at other 
times he has been detected in laying great ſtones 
in the way, with a deſign to overturn the coach; 
and in roads of difficulty and danger, was ſure to 


keep out of the way himſelf; nay, at laſt, he 
tried to perſuade the ſervants, that it was the 


co AcHMAx's intention to drive headlong over 


them, and break all their necks. But when he 


found I had too good an opinion of old THOMAS 
to entertain any ſuſpicion of his Hongy, he came 


one morning in a pet, and gave me warning, I 


told him with great temper, he was to blame, 
paid him his wages, and bid THOMAS provide 


himſelf with another HELPER. But I leave you 


to judge of my grief 'as well as ſurprize, when 
THnomMaAsS anſwered me with tears in his eyes, 


„that he muſt intreat my permiſſion to retire 


«© from my ſervice : he found,” he ſaid, he had 


F< many enemies, both within doors and with- 
« out: my family was divided into various par- 


ties; ſome were favourable to the HELPER, 
“ and others had been wrought upon by the 
late POSTILION ; he ſhould be always grateful 
© for the goodneſs F had ſhewn him; and his 
«« laſt breath ſhould be employed in praying for 


my proſperity.“ It was with great reluctance 
that I conſented to his requeſt ; he had ſerved 


me honeftly above thirty years, from affection 
more than intereſt; had always greaſed my 
wheels himſelf, and upon every one of my birth- 


days, had treated all his bSther whips at his 


own expence ; ſo that, far from being a gainer 
<p O 3 FOI by 
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by oy ſervice, he had ſpent above half of what he 
Had ſaved before he came into it. You ma 
imagine I would willingly have ſettled a comfort- 
able annuity upon him; but you will wonder at 
his behaviour on this occaſion : indeed I have 
never met with any thing like it, in one of his 
low ſtation : he declared, that he would rather 
live upon bread and cheeſe, than put my honour 
to any expence, when he could be no longer uſe- 
Tuvus have I been reduced, contrary to my 
inclination, to hire another COACHMAN; The 
man I have now taken bears-a very reputable 
character; but he happens to be ſo infirm, that 
he is ſcarce yet able to get upon his. box: and 


though he ee and I believe intends, to 


take all poſſible care of my horſes, I fear he has 
not been accuſtomed to drive a ſet ſo reſtive as 
mine are, eſpecially in bad roads. I have alſo 


been perſuaded to take my POSTIZION again, as 


he is a great favourite of my preſent coachMAN. 
Between them they are new-modelling my fa- 


mily for me, and ' diſcharging thoſe ſervants 


whom th hap 2 to diſlike, My experienced 
aries; who ved to hold my 68406 fas left 
me ; and my game-keeper, who has been oblig- 
ed to lie during this hard winter in a tent in the 
garden, is ordered back again into the north, 


though he has given no ſort of offence, but on 


the contrary, he has 3 wn inſtrumental in 
protecting me from the inſults of my bluſtering 


neighbour; ſo unpardonable a crime is it to be 
born in GERMAN Tr) . 

Goo Mr. Fitz KAdam, adviſe me, as a friend, 
what courſe to take. WE MASTERS, as we are 
8 | im- 
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improperly called, are become of late fo ſubſer- 
vient to our ſervants, that I ſhould apprehend 
this univerſal want of ſubordination in them, 
muſt at laſt be detrimental to the ſtate itſelf : for 
as a family is compoſed of many ſervants, cities 
and countries are made up of many houſes and 
families, which together conftitute a nation. 
Diſobedience in the majority of individuals to 
their ſuperiors, cannot fail of producing a 
nnr licentiouſneſs, which muſt terminate at 
in anarchy and confuſion. 1 ed? 
Iam, S 1 R, 
Your conſtant reader 

and admirer, | 15 

S᷑rOROE MEAN WILL. 


C NN . . . WW. M. i . l. 


Nong. 208. Thunxspar, Dec. 23, 1756. 


$ the firſt of the following letters is written 
a female correſpondent, and the ſecond 


—— W for the ſervice of that ſex, I have taken 


the firſt opportunity of giving them to the public. 


| To Mr, Fitz-Apan. | 
Sin, , 5 . 


I am a young woman, and live in the coun- 


try with an uncle-and aunt, whoſe characters, as 


they are ſomewhat particular, may perhaps con- 
tribute towards the entertainment of your readers. 
My uncle is a man ſo full of himſelf, that he 
approves of nothing but what is done (to uſe 
NN ERYY 0 4 his 
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his own words) after his maxim. About three 
years ago he. caught a great cold; ever ſince 
which time he wears a great coat, and calls 


every man a fool that goes without one, even in 


the dog-days. The other day a relation coming 
to ſee him, was thrown off his horſe, and 
broke his leg. — When he was brought into 
th2 houſe, and my uncle came to be in- 
formed that the accident happened by his paſſing 
through a long lane, in order to call upon a 
particular friend in his way to us, he told him 
with an air of great importance, that it was al- 
ways a maxim with him, never to do two 
e things at once.” He then introduced a long 
ſtory about queen Elizabeth and lord Burleigh, 
which, after it had laſted above half an hour, 
concluded with lord Burleigh's telling the 
queen, that he had made it a maxim, never 
to do but one thing at a time.” Thus did 
he. perplex the poor 3 who lay all the 
time with a broken limb; ne 

any perſon in the room to go for a ſurgeon till 


his ſtory was told. While the leg was ſetting, 


and the patient in the utmoſt torment, my uncle 


ſtood by, and with all the rhetoric he was maſter 


of, endeavoured to perſuade his kinſman that 
his mis fortune was entirely owing to a neglect 


of the excellent maxims which he had ſo often 


taught him, He concluded his harangue with a 
ſtring of proverbs,, mottoes, and.. ſentiments, of 
which he is ſo ridiculouſly fond, that there is no 
ſingle action of his life that is nat entirely go- 
verned by one or other of them. I have ſeen 
him in 11 garden, in the midſt of a moſt vio- 


tent thunder -ſhower, walking a ſnail's pace 10 
c | 9 5 . * War 


mb; nor would he ſuffer 
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wards the houſe, -becauſe his friend lord Onſlow's 
motto is fe/tine lente ; which words I have heard 
him repeat and explain ſo often that I have them 
8 in my head. „„ 

My aunt is truly one fleſh with her huſband. 


She approves of nothing but what is done after 


her own example, though. ſhe is unable to ſupport 
her prejudices even by a proverb or a ſaying. As 
I am ſo unfortunate as to differ from her in almoſt 
all my actions, we are extremely liable to quarrel. 
She gets up at fix, becauſe ſhe cannot ſeep 3 
and 7 lie in bed till nine, becauſe I cannot eaſily 


wake, When we meet at breakfaſt, J am ſure to 


be ſcolded for my drowſineſs and indulgence, and 


queſtioned at leaſt a dozen times over, * why 


% cannot do as /he does, get up with the ſun? 
“ Ay, ſays my uncle, and go to reſt with the 
« lark, as the ſaying is.” But alas! my aunt 
obſerves but part of the ſaying ; for long before 
the lark goes to rooſt, ſhe will fall aſleep in her 


Chair, unleſs kept awake by cards; though her 


uſual bed-time is not till nine o'clock. «+ 

Now, Ms. Fitz-Adam, I would fain know 
whether the hours between nine and twelve, pro- 
vided you are quite awake, are not of equal uſe 
with thaſe between fix and nine, when you are 
half the time aſleep ? My aunt ſays, no; for that 
one hour in the morning is worth two in the af- 
ternoon ; which I cannot for the life of me com- 


prehend. . 


TE old lady is one of thoſe good ſort of 'wo-- 
men who think every thing beneath their notice 


but family affairs and houſekeeping : for which 


reaſon, if ever ſhe catches me reading a volume 
of the Spectator or World, ſhe immediately aſks 
9 aa « 6 nn,, 
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me if the Art 1 which ſhe made me a 
preſent of, is millaid or loſt to which ſhe is ſure 


to add, that for nf e ſhe does not ſee what 
ood can come of r 


and fluff, my uncle and his family muſt have been 
beggars, ſo they muſt, RET 
Am I really to be governed by theſe old folks, 
or may I go on in my old way, and laugh at 
their abſurdities ? I read your paper every Friday 
when the poſt comes in, and hall be glad to ſee 
the letter inſerted in your next, with your opinion 
of the matter, that I may know which is the 
wiſeſt, my uncle, my aunt, or Mr, Fitz- Adam's 
ent, humble ſervant „ 
| and admirer, 


Mu $1, { | 

* Tr we pay a due regard to proverbial expreſ- 
ſions, which are Sepen iet founded in good ſenfe 
and experience, the texture of the ſcull, particu- 
Jarly the extreme thickneſs or extreme thinneſs 
of it, contributes not a little to the ſtupidity or 


always mean a fool, and by a thin-ſculled fellow, 
one Without any diſcretion. May we not there- 
fore ſuppoſe that the ſtate of men, reſpecting their 
underſtandings, is pretty much this : when' their 
craniums are extremely ſolid, they are generally 
ideots; when in a medium, perſons of ſenſe ; when 


ſomewhat thinner, wits; and when extremely 

thin, .madmen ? 

_Wrar has led me into theſe reffections, is the 

preſent practice among our ladies, of going bare- 
-y | deset, 


: ading ſuch heatheniſh books; 
and that had he given up het mind to nonſenſe 


1 


folly of our ſpecies. By thick-ſculled man we 
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headed, and a remarkable paſſage in Herodotus, 
concerning the effect of that practice among the 
Egyptians. % 7 

rs ancient and curious hiſtorian and travel- 


ler tells us, that paſſing by Peluſium, where there 


had been, many years before, a bloody battle 
fought between the Perſians and Egyptians, and 
the ſculls of the lain on each fide being Mill in 
different heaps, he found, upon trial, "ar thoſe 
of the Epyptians were ſo thick, they required a 


ſtrong blow to break them ; whereas thoſe of the 


Perſians were ſo thin and tender, they ſcarcely re- 


ſiſted the flighteſt ſtroke. Herodotus attributes 


the thinneſs and tenderneſs of the Perſian ſculls, 
to their wearing warm caps or turbans ; and the 
thickneſs and hardneſs of the Egyptians, to their 
ing bareheaded, and thereby expoſing. their 
ds to heats and colds. Now if this opinion, 
of Herodotus, and the foregoing remarks, be well 
$ | | | | Nenn 

unded, what rueful effects may the preſent fa 
hion of our ladies expoſing their heads to all 
weathers, eſpecially in the preſent cold ſeaſon, be 
attended with ! Inſtead of ſenſible, Witty, and in- 
enious women, for which this country has ſo 
ng been famous, we may 1n a little tune have 
only a generation of friflers, es. 
y what has happened to a neighbouring na- 
tion, we have the more real; n to. dread the like 
misfortune among ourſelyes. And happy are thoſe 
who take. warning by. the migfortunes of others. 
ee when Ie DER Ted That Bethe Mark 
in furred caps, they were a Wiſe and brave people, 
deliveted themſelves, from Nlavery, and eſtabliſhed 
a Wealthy; and formidable republic : but ſince 
they 19 5 left off th 7D — old faſhion, and taken 
: to 
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to French toupces, whereby their heads are 
much expoſed, they are become ſo thick- ſculled, 
that is, ſo ſtupid and fooliſh, as to neglect almoſt 
eyery means of national benefit and preſerva- 
Tuo the ancient Greeks were ſome of 
the wiſeſt and moſt acute people in the world, 
1 the Beotians were remarkably ignorant and 

Il. What can we aſcribe this difference be- 
tween them and their fellow Greeks to, but the 


different conformations of the ſeat of knowledge? 


I with our ſociety of antiquaries would endeavour 


to find out. if this did not proceed from the Beo- 
dane following the Egyptian faſhion above- 


mentioned. 


Art we to ſuppoſe that the only motive of our 


eminent phyſicians and great lawyers for wearing 
ſuch large periwigs as they generally do, is merely 
to appear wiſer than other people? Have they 
not experienced that theſe warm coverings of the 
head greatly contribute to render them really ſo? 


One e proof of their being wiſer than 
moſt ot 


ers is, that the former very rarely take 
any phyſie, and the latter never go to law when 
they can avoid it. However, we muſt for the 


fake of truth ackndwledge, that too many of 


theſe 17 — of both profeſſions, ſeem to have 
_ carried the practice of keeping their heads warm 


to ſuch an exceſs, as to occaſion a kind of mad- 
neſs, which ſhews itſelf in ſo, voracious an appe- 
tite for fees, as can hardly be ſatisfied. But as. 
we frequently ſee pood proceed' from evil, may it 
not be hoped that theſe extravagancies of phyſi- 
_ cians and lawyers will put people on marry as 
little work as poſſible for either, by ſubſtituting 
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temperance in the room of phyſic, and arbitra- 
tions inſtead of law- uit? 
*WHETHER your female readers will take 
warning by the examples here ſet before them, or 


much eſteem your advice or mine, I know not; 


but ſurely ſuch of them at leaſt as go to church, 
and there ſay their prayers, will pay a proper re- 
gard to St. Paul, who tells them that every 
woman who prayeth with her head 3 


c diſhonoureth her head.“ 


| In one of the iſlands in the Archipelago (I 


think it is Noxos). there was formerly a law that 


no woman ſhould appear abroad in embroidered. 
clothes, or with j#wels, unleſs ſhe were a pro- 
feſſed courtezan; nor be attended when ſhe 
walked the ftreets, with more than one waiting- 
maid, except ſhe was in liquor. Now what I 
would . propoſe is, that you, Mr. Fitz-Adam, 
ſhould, ;iflue out an edit, that none of the fair ſex 
in our iſland. ſhall for the future be ſeen in pub- 


lic without a cap, but ſuch as, are known to be 


ladies of pleaſure ;. unleſs you ſhall be pleaſed to 
except thoſe who are apt to tipple a little too 
much, and therefore go in this manner to cool 


their heads. 


Iam, Sin, 0 
| mur moft humble ſervant. 


NuMB, 
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7 Nr. 209. Troxnar, Dee. 30, 1756. 


HE public will no dedbt be a good deal 
1 aſtoniſhed, that inſtead of the great name 
dam Fitz-Adam to this paper, they now ſee 
Nene by 2 poor weak woman, its publiſher, 
and dated From hs Globe in Pater-Noſter-Row. 
Alas! nothing but my regard and veneration for 
that dear good man could have got the better of 
my modeſty, and tempted me'to an undertaking 
that wenn? Kimſelf was equal tk 
Brok theſe lines can reach the prefs, that 
truly great and amiable gentleman will, in all 
orolubiliry; be no more. An event ſo ſudden 


and unexpected, and in which the public are ſo 


ys intereſted, cannot fail to excite the cu- 

y of 'every reader ; I ſhall therefore relate it 
P* the conciſeft manner I am able, not in the 
teaſt doubting but my defects in ſtyle will be 


overlooked, and that grief and concern will pre- 


vent eticifn. 


Tux reader may remember; that in the firſt. 


number of the WoRLD, and in ſeveral ſucceed- 
ing papers, the good old gentleman flattered him- 
felf that the profits of his Iabours would ſome time 
or other enable him to make a genteel figure in 
the world, and ſeat him at laſt in his oNE HoRSE 
cHAIR. The death of Mrs. Fi itz-Adam, which 
happened a few months ſince, as it relieved him 
from the great expence of houſekeeping, made 
dim in a hurry to ſet up this EQUIPAGE; and as 


the ſale of his paper was even beyond his expec- 


tations, 
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tations, I was one of the firſt of his friends that 


adviſed him to purchaſe it. The EQUIPAGE was 
accordingly beſpoke and ſent home; and as he 


had all along promiſed that his firſt viſit in it 
ſhould be to me, I expected him laſt Tueſday at 


my country-houſe at Hoxton. The poor gentle- 
man was punctual to his appointment; and it 
was with great delight that I ſaw him from my 
window driving up the road that leads to my 
houſe. Unfortunately for him, his eye caught 


mine; and hoping (as I ſuppoſe) to captivate me 


by his great ſkill in driving, he made two or three 
flouriſhes with his whip, which ſo frightened the 
horſe, that he ran furiouſſy away with the car- 
riage, daſhed it againſt a poſt, and threw the 
driver from his ſeat with a violence hardly to be 
conceived, I ſcreamed out to my maid, ** Lord 


c bleſs me! ſays I, Mr. Fitz-Adam is killed l“ 


and away we ran to the ſpot where he lay. At 
firſt I imagined that his head was off ; but upon 
drawing nearer to him, I found it was his hat! 
He breathed indeed, which gave me hopes that 
he was not quite dead ; but for other ſigns of life, 
he had poſitively none. | 

Ix this miſerable condition, with the help. of 
ſome neighbours; we brought him into the houſe, 
where a warm bed was quickly got ready for 
him ; which, together with bleeding and other 


helps, brought him by degrees to life and reaſon. 


He looked round about him for ſome time, and 
at laſt, ſeeing and knowing me, enquired after 
his CHAIsE, I told him it was ſafe, though a 


good deal damaged. No matter, madam, he 
de 


replied ; it has done my buſineſs: it has car- 
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« ried me a journey from this world to the next: 
46 J ſhall have no uſe for it again.“ Here bis 
ſpeech failed him, and I thought him expiring ; 
but after a few minutes, recovering as it were 
from a trance, he proceeded thus. Mrs, Cooper, 
« fays he, you behold in the miſerable object 
«© now before you, a ſpeaking monument of the 
« folly and madneſs of ambition. This fatal 
„% CHAISE was the ultimate end of all my pur- 
„ ſuits; the hope of it animated my 52k 
& and filled me with ideas of felicity and gran- 
« deur. Alas ! how has it humbled me! May 


other great men take warning by my fall! 


« The WokRLD, Mrs. Cooper, is now at an 
« end? I thought it deſtincd to a longer period; 
4% but the decrees of fate are not to be reſiſted, 
It would indeed have pleaſed me to have 
« written the laſt paper myſelf; but that taſk, 


„ madam, muſt be yours; and however painful 


« it may be to your modeſty, I conjure you to 
&« undertake it.” He pauſed here for a moment 
« or two, as if waiting for my anſwer; and as 
« well as I could ſpeak for ſorrow and concern, I 
«© promiſed what he aſked. ** Your knowledge 
« as a publiſher, madam (proceeded he) and your 
« great fluency of words, will make it perfectly 
« eaſy to you. Little more will be neceſſary 
„than to ſet forth my ſudden and unhappy end; 


c to make my.acknowledgments to the public for 


ic the indulgence it has ſhewn me; and above all, 
« to teſtify my gratitude to my numerous corre- 


« ſpondents, to whoſe elegant pieces this paper 


* has been principally indebted for its uncom- 
% mon ſucceſs, I intended (with permiſſion) to 
bs 5 ö % have 
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have cloſed. the work with a liſt of thoſe cor- 
« reſpondents; but death prevents me from 
5 railing this monument to my fame.“ 

A vIOLENT fit of coughing, in which I feared. 
the poor gentleman would have, gone off, robbed 
him of his ſpeech for more than half an hour: at 
laſt, . however, he came again to himſelf, and, 
though more feebly than before, proceeded as 
follows. I ham thankful, madam, that I yet 
“live, and that an opportunity is given me of 
66 confeſlin the frailties of my nature to a faith- 
& ful friend,” I winked at Suſan to withdraw, 


but ſhe would not underftand me: her ſtay, how- 


ever, did not prevent Mr. Fitz-Adam from giving 
me a full detail of the ſins of his youth ; which 
as they only amount to a few gallantries among 
the ladies, with nothing more heinous than a 
rape or two at college, we bid him be of com- 
fort, and think no more of ſuch trifles. And 
e now, madam, fays he, I have another concern 
«© to trouble you with. When I was a boy at 
« ſchool, it always poſſeſſed my thoughts, that 
« whenever I died J ſhould be buried in Weſt- 
e minſter abbey, I confeſs freely to you, ma- 
«dam, that this has been the conſtant-ambition 


« of my ſe youre The great good which my 


«Jabours have done to mankind will, I hope, 


s entitle my remains to an interment in that ho- 
„ nourable plate; nor will the public, I believe, 


de diſinelined to erect a ſuitable monument to 

« my memory. The frontiſpiece to the WorLD, 
« which was the Jucky thought of my printer, 
I take to be a moſt excellent deſign; and if 
66 executed at large in virgin marble, mute dars 


an admirable effect. I can think only of one 
„ alteration in it, which is, that in the back 
(60 ground I would have, in relief, A one-horſe 
6 chair in the act of overturning, that the ſtory 
«© of my death, as it contains a leſſon for the am- 
« bitious, may be recorded with my name. My 
* epitaph, if the public might be ſo ſatisfied, I 
«© would have decent and conciſe. It would of- 
“ fend my modeſty, if after the name of Fitz- 
% Adam, more were to be added than theſe 
«c words, h | . 4 5 £0 F703 * x a 

« He was the deepeſi PHILOSOPHER, 

& The wittieſ/ WRITER, _ 

©& The greateſt Man  _ 

« Of THIS AGE er NATION, 


I ſay, madam, of this age 
c other times and other countries have produced 
« very great men; inſomuch that there are 
«© names among the ancients, hardly inferior to 
« that of Adam Fitz-Adam. ate 


Tux good old gentleman would have pro- 
ceeded, but his ſpeech failed him again, and he 
es if expiring for two whole hours; during 
which interval, as I had no time to ſpare, and as 
all I had heard yas then freſh in my memory, I 
ſat myſelf down to fulfil the promiſe I had made. 


When I had written thus far, he again attempted 
to ſpeak to me, but could not, I held up the 


275 to him, and aſked if he would hear it read. 
He nodded his aſſent, and after I had gone thro* 
it, his approbation. I deſired him to ſignify by 
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ſome motion of his hand, if there was any thing 


in it that he wiſhed to have altered. He nodded 
his head again, and gave me a look of ſuch com- 


| Lemay and regard, as convinced me I had 
i 


pleaſed him. It is from a knowledge of this cir- 


cumſtance that I ſhall now ſend what I havs 


written to the preſs, with no other concern than 
for the accident which occaſioned it: an accident, 
which I ſhall never think of without tears, as it 


will probably deprive the public of a moſt able in- 
ſtructor, and me of a worthy friend and conſtant 


Globe, Pater. Noſter-Row, 


Tueſday, Dec. 28, 2756, MARY Coorzx. 


*. F e night, ten o clock. Mr, Fitz- 
Adam is ſtill aliye, though in a dangerous way. 
He came to his ſpeech this morning, and directed 
me to inform the public, that as the WoRLD is 
now cloſed, he has ordered a general InDEx to 
the folio volumes to be printed and given GRATIS. 
in a few days at Mr. Dodſſey's in Pall-Mall, 
and at M. Cooper's at the Globe in Pater- Noſ- 
ter- ROW. 1 
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EXTRAORDINARY. 


T he following paper having been tranſmitted to 


Mr. FiTz-ADAM's bookſeller on the very day 
of that geatleman's misfortune, he takes the 
liberty to offer it to the public juſt as it came 


to hand. 


To Mr. Frrz-Ap AW. 


„ r RON ST, ; 
Ks the contagion of politics has been ſo pre- 
valent of late, that it has even (I won't 
ay, infected, but at leaſt) infuſed itſelf into the 
papers of the impartial Mr. Fitz-Adam, perhaps 
may not make him an unacceptable preſent in 
the Glowing piece, which will humour the bent 


of his diſorder (for I muſt conſider political writ- 
tings as a diſtemper) and at the ſame time will 
. cool, not to increaſe, any ſharpneſs in his blood. 
T novo the author of this little eſſay is re- 
tired from the buſter ſcenes of life, he has not 
Buried himſelf in ſuch indifference to his country, 
as 
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as to deſpiſe, or not to attend to, what is paſſing 
even in thoſe ſcenes he has quitted ; and having 
withdrawn from inclination, not from diſguſt, he 
preſerves the ſame attachments that he formerly 
made, though contracted even then from eſteem, 
not from intereſt, He ſees with a feeling con- 
cern the diſtreſſes and diſtractions of his country; 
he foreſees with anxiety the conſequences of 
both. - He laments the diſcord that divides thoſe 
men of ſuperior genius, whoſe union, with all 
their abilities, were perhaps inadequate to the 
criſis of our affairs, He does not preſume to diſ- 
cuſs the grounds of their diſſentions, which he 


wiſhes themſelves to overlook ; and he would be 
one of the laſt men in England to foment divi- 


ſion, where his intereſt as a. Briton, and his pri- 
vate- inclinations as a man, bid him hope for co- 
alition. Yet he would not be a man, he might 
be a ſtoic, if even theſe inclinations were equal! 


balanced: his admiration may be ſuſpended, his 


heart will be partial. From theſe ſenſations he 
has been naturally led to lament and condemn 
the late torrent of -perſonalities : he ſees with 
grief the greateſt characters treated with the 

ateſt licentiouſneſs : his friendſhip. has been 
touched at finding one of the moſt reſpectable 


aſperſed in the moſt injurious manner. He holds 


That perſonꝰs fame as much ſuperior to reproach, 


as he thinks himſelf inferior to That perſon's de- 


fence ; and yet he cannot help giving his teſti- 
mony to the reputation of a man, with whoſe 
friendſhip he has been long honoured. This 


ambition, Sir, has occaſioned my troubling you 


with the following portrait, written eight years 
| 8 ago; 


2. Aon 


290 deſigned then as private incenſe to an ho- 


noured name; and ever ſince preſerved by the 
author only, and in the fair hands to which it 
was originally addreſſed. I will detain you no 
longer than to ſay, that if this little piece ſhould 
be accuſed of flattery, let it be remembered, that 
it was written when the ſubject of it was no mi- 
niſter of ſtate, and that it is publiſned now (and 
ſhould not elſe have been publiſhed) when he is 
no miniſter at all. | | 


I uam, 
' SIR, | 
Dur humble ſervant, 


F 
| 7 


H. M. 


J To the Right Honourable Lady C. F. 


Mapan, 


” % 


. I KAVE been attempting to draw a picture of 
one of your friends, and think I have in ſome de- 
gree ſucceeded; but as I fear natural partiality 
may make me flatter myſelf, I chooſe to ſubmit 
to your ladyſhip's judgment, whoſe prepoſſeſſion 
for the perſon repreſented. is likely to balance 
what fondneſs I may have for my own per- 
formances, As I believe you love the perſon in 
queſtion, as much as ever other people love 
themſelves, the medium between the faults you 
hall find, and the juſt reſemblance that I ſee in 
the following portrait, is likely to be an exact 
image. i N | 
_ T nx gentleman I am drawing is about & three- 
_ and-forty ; as you ſee all the —— and deli- 


This was written in the year 1748, 
cacy 
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ceacy and attention of a lover in him, perhaps 


your ladyſhip may take him to be but three - and- 
—_— : but I, whoſe talent is not flattery, and 


who from his judgment and experience and au- 


thority, ſhould: at firſt ſet him down for three- 
ſeore, upon the ſtricteſt enquiry can only allow 
him to be in the vigour of his age and underſtand- 
ing. His perſon Tecides rather on my fide, for 
though he has all the eaſe and amiableneſs of 


youth, yet your ladyſhip muſt allow that it has a 


dignity, which youth might aim at in vain, and 


for which it will ſcarce ever be exchanged. If I 
| were like common painters, I ſhould give him a 


ruddy healthful complexion, and light up his 


countenance: with inſipid ſmiles and unmeaning 
benignity : but this would not be a faithful por- 


trait: a florid bloom would no more give an idea 
of him, than his bended brow at firſt lets one into 


the vaſt humanity of his temper; or than an un- 


diſtinguiſhing ſmile would ſupply the place of his 


; manly curioſity and penetration. To paint him 
with a chearful open countenance would be a 
poor return of compliment for the flattery that 
his approbation beſtows, which, by not being 
-promiſed, doubly ſatisfies one's ſelt-love, The 


merit of others is degrading to their friends; the 


. gentleman. I mean makes his worth open upon 
you, by perſuading you that he diſcovers ſome in 


vou. : . a | 

4 He has the true characteriſtic of a great man, 
that he is ſuperior to others in his private, ſo- 
cial, unbended hours, I am far from meaning 


by this ſuperiority, that he exerts the force of 


his genius unneceſlarily : on the. contrary, you 
only perceive his preheminence in thoſe moments 


by 


. 1 n .O R EL 5 n 

more „Sood-natured, and 

idle —— — an 2 people. He ſeems 

inquiſitive, as if his only buſineſe were io learn; 

is unreſerved, as if he were only to inform 
amis equally incapable of my gry in pretending 

be 1 he does not, or in onecaling wha 

| des. I Bu 299; de 1 Gigi S113-511 24 

I the houſe of commons be wn ſor foe. ale 
an -ungraceful and unpopular ſpeaker, the abun- 
dance of his matter overflowing his elocution: 

but the forde of his reaſoning has prevailed both 
| over his ow defecis and thoſe of his audience. 

He ſpeaks with a ſtrength and perſpiruity of ar- 

gument that — the . an age 

apt to be more cheaply pleaſed, But his 1 
cannot ſatisfy itſelf on the terms it could ſatisfy 
others; nor would he thank any man for his ap- 
probation, unleſs he were conſcious: of deſerving 

it. But he carries this delicacy ſtill farther, and 
has been at the idle labour of making 3 

ume and honours by purſuing a reguſar and 
ſteady plan, when art and eloquence would have 
carried him to an equal height, and made thoſe 
fear him, ho now only love him if a party can 
love a man who they ſee is only connected with 
them by principles, not by prejudices. 

I another light one may diſcover another little- 
[nol in his conduct: in affairs of his office * 
he is as minute and as full of — as if he 

were always to remain in the ſame poſt; and 2s 
exact and knowing as if che: always had been in 
it. He is. as attentive tothe ſolicitation and 
en nen anhin province as if he wefe 
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ee own; and to the; 
great. detriment of the miniſtry, had turned one 

of the beſt ſine-cures under the. government into 
one of the moſt laborious employmepts, at the 
ſame time imaꝑining that the eaſe with which he 
executes it, will prevent a diſcovery of the inno- 
vation. He recefyes all officers who addreſs to 
him with as little pride“ as if He were ſecure of in- 
nate nobility; yet this defect of illuſtrious birth 
is a biemill, which ſome of the greateſt men 


h have wanted to make them, completely great: 
e. Tully had it; had the hHappineſs and glory of 
* raiſing himſelf from à private condition; but 
= boaſting of it, might as well have been noble : 
, he degraded himſelf by uſurping that prerogative 
4 of nobility, pride of what one can neither cauſe 
; . 

8 I sar nothing of his integrity, becauſe I 
id know nothing of it, but that it has never been 
if | breathed upon 1 Picion : it will be time 
1d enough to vindicat — it has been im- 
re peached. He is as well-bred as thoſe who cc» 
ſc Jour my with gentleneſs of manners, 
n and as bravely ſincere as thoſe who take, or 
mn would have brutality taken for honeſty; but though 
= nis great freedom is polite, his greateſt conde- 
e- ſcenſion is dignified with ſpirit; and he can no 
* | wave Lo pal an enemies, than relax in kindneſs 
he do his friends, Yet though he has more ſpirit than 
3; 0 any 2 ling it is —— looked upon 
1 as flowing om his pations, by the intimate con- 
* | m6 Gich that it always preſerves with his under- 
fe ſtanding. Vet his paſſions are very ſtrong : he 
n loves plays 1 more, and one woman more 
9 than all. The amiableneſs of his behaviour to 
Ng VoI. 42 | h P a | 


her, "3s, 


W Aon bp, et. „ 


eat qxt bag wite'ns e e 

her. is ons A hgh by hets to fim—Bue a 
your ladyſhip Jhould 8 roy, a picture of this 
charming Woman, when drawn 5108 Fall her pro- 


per graceful, virtues ; and as that engaging igno- 
rance-might lead you even into an uncertainty. 


out the portrait of the gentleman, I Wa lay 
A, my pencil, fan ee andi, auff. 
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